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IRISH BALLAD POETRY.* 


“ The stranger shall hear thy lament on his plains, 
The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o’er the deep, 
Till thy masters themselves, as they rivet thy chains, 
Shall pause at the song of their captives, and weep.” 


So sung the minstrel of Erin, awaking 
with a master’s hand the chords of that 
lyre, whose strains are now familiar as 
household words in every quarter of 
the civilized world—fraught with the 
very soul of song—breathing an inspi- 
ration caught from the green hills of 
Ireland. Alas! those beautiful stan- 
zas were only too prophetic of the 
future fate of our unhappy country. 
’Tis even so: in the darkest day of her 
long life of tribulation, when the hopes 
of hearts that but a year ago throbbed 
with the wild pulses of life’s prime, lie 
crushed and broken—when the thou- 
sand fire-sides that were thronged then 
with careless and laughing faces, are 
cold and cheerless now, their occu- 
pants tossing on stormy seas—tired 
wanderers in strange countries, seek- 
ing the means of life they cannot find 
at home, their thoughts still teeming 
with the memories of better times— 
still turning towards the old country, 
where their fathers’ ashes are, but 
which shall be a place of refuge no 
more for them ; or happier far, having 
found in the shelter of the grave from 
their heavy labours an eternal rest. 
Alas for Ireland! her heart is heavy 
with sorrow ; and it is impossible to 
think of her melodies, which have 
ever been connected with her joys or 
her griefs, without these mournful 
reflections arising — reflections ren- 
dered still more melancholy by the 


thought that when nature is bursting 
from her long sleep—when other coun- 
tries are smiling with promise, this joy- 
ous season can bring but little hope to us. 
Yes—even in this glad and happy time, 
when the green corn is bursting from 
the earth, blessed with the sunshine 
and the shower of spring—when holy 
nature, with a lavish hand, is scatter- 
ing abroad her joyous gifts upon fertile 
lands, there it is only upon desolate 
homesteads and barren fields that the 
light of her smile can fallnow. Sweet 
spring! the time of love—the time 
when in warm pulses the life blood 
glows and dances—when youth and 
beauty thrill with thy mysterious in- 
fluence. Youth and beauty, what 
are yenow! The pride and the vigour 
of lusty manhood are broken; she 
whose smile was his light of life, has 
faded like a dying flower; the joyous 
melody that welled from the happy 
heart is stilled by the wailings of grief 
over the unburied dead. Youth and 
beauty! The wan mother strains to 
her breast her helpless child— 


“ The babe to whom her breast yields no relief’ — 


the fountain isdry. Alas for the suffer- 
ings and the sorrows of our country! 
But in the hour of her desolation she is 
tuneful still; and well indeed may they 
who have rivetted those indissoluble 
bonds which have linked our destiny to 


theirs—well may they, moved to pity 


* «‘ Specimens of the Early Native Poetry of Ireland, in English Metrical Trans- 
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by sorrow which they cannot lighten, 
and misfortune they are unable to 


mitigate, although powerful has been 
the sympathy of England towards her 


afflicted sister, and munificent her as- 
sistance, well’ may they 


“ Pause at the song of their captives, and weep.” 
But let us turn from the dreary pag® 
in the history of Ireland which lies 


before us now, and gazing down the 
dim vista of the future, indulge in the 
hope—may it not be a visionary one— 
that better and happier days are yet in 
store for our afflicted country. There 


is one light which shines amid the 


gloom, and we hail its cheering ray 
with a satisfaction and a delight not 
easy to express. The mind of Ireland 
is becoming educated; a taste for the 
cultivation of her literature and _ his- 
tory is daily on the increase; people 


are no longer quite absorbed in the 


stormy pursuits of politics. Men of 
elegant and refined taste—men of 
an ability and intelligence of which any 
country might justly be proud, have 
been for years devoting their talents 
and their energies to the task of 
fashioning the public mind—to the 
noble and the inspiriting pursuit of 
making a literature for Ireland. How 
they have succeeded, in founding at 
least a national school of poetry, the 
volumes which it is now our most 

eeable duty to notice, afford most 
abundant proof. 

After centuries of neglect and of ob- 
livion, an attempt was made, several 
years ago, by Mr. Hardiman, to rescue 
from the obscurity in which they were 
mouldering, some remains of the an- 
cient literature of Ireland; and this 
timely interposition, with the conse- 
quent efforts of his fellow-labourers 
and successors, have had the effect of 
rescuing some of the most beautiful 
fragments of Irish poetry from the 
inevitable oblivion to which they would 
otherwise have been consigned; and 
we believe that to a series of papers 
on these volumes, in our own pages,* 
from the pen of Mr. Ferguson, who 
has been one of the most distinguished 
labourers in the field of Irish lite- 
rature, the success of a movement 
which is now gaining such rapidly 
increasing popularity is mainly to be 
attributed. It may seem invidious to 
select one from many others distin- 


guished also by ardour and zeal, but 
we think it only due to this gentleman 


that the world should be made aware 


that it was by the efforts of his accom. 

lished pen that public attention was, 
in the first instance, directed to those 
lights of Irish song, whose beams might 


otherwise have gone down unnoticed in 


the cheerless sea of oblivion and ne 


glect. A host of others have since fol. 


lowed in his track; but ere we enter 
upon the discussion of their respective 
merits, it is only fair that his claims to 
the honour of being the leader of this 


movement, should be publicly and 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

The origin of song, as well as of 
that description of poetry more pro- 
perly designated as ballad, may be 
traced to a very remote period—the 
expression of a sentiment attached to 
a melody, as contradistinguished from 
the recital of actions of love or of war. 
fare, being the principal distinction be- 
tween the two branches. 

The passion for the latter species of 
poetical composition seems to have 
been transmitted by the stern Romans 
to the natives of that country which is 
still, par excellence, termed the land 
of song, and that the ballad was not 
unknown to them at a very early pe- 
riod, indeed, we have the evidence of 
many authorities of weight to prove. 
But the number of lyric pieces of great 
excellence, written in 


“ That soft bastard Latin, 

Which melts like kisses from a female mouth,” 
which are yet extant, is very consi- 
derable. There is a species of these 
smaller lyrics, composed, it is thought, 
for the purpose of being sung to the 
dance at carnivals, which are called 
canzonets, that are of very superior 
merit indeed. Lorenzo de Medici, 
Pulci (to whom Lord Byron confesses 
himself so indebted for the model of 
that ottava rima which he afterwards 
learned to yield with such admirable 
facility), Politian, and many other 
great Mecenases of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, are said to have been distinguish- 
ed by their ability, not only as com- 
posers, but even as singers of these 
songs, which are very nearly the bal- 
lads of the present day. 

The provengal minstrelsy of France 
is derived from a source equally an- 
cient—the troubadours—an order 


* « Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy,” April, August, October, and November, 1834. 
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which included in its ranks kings and 


kaisers, dukes and earls, and many 
other personages of high distinction, 
were, perhaps, the founders, but cer- 
tainly the most distinguished cultiva- 
tors of this refined art—the jongleurs 


—whose appellation some curious anti- 


quarian has derived from “ ongles” 


(the nails), because we suppose these 
gentlemen, when under the influence of 
the “‘divine afflatus,” and hard up for 
some form of expression, had recourse 
to the usual reliefin such cases, of biting 


their nails-—united theinstrumental per- 


formance with the vocal art; or some- 
what similar to the duties of that class 
of our Irish bards, known by the deno- 
mination of Orfidigh. The old French 
melodies chanted by these erratic min- 


strels were called lais—an epithet ap- 
parently of doubtful derivation ; the 


Latin extraction of lessus, or lamen- 
tation, assigned to it, by no means solv- 
ing the difficulty, for many of these 
compositions were of the most sportive 
and amatory description. The Emperor 
Frederick Barbarosa and our lion- 
hearted Richard were, as it is well 
known, members of this illustrious or- 
der—distinguished by the fair as well 
as the brave—for many ladies of the 
highest caste were included in its ranks. 

The famous court of love, of which 
the beautiful Countess of Champagne 
was the learned chief—we presume 
chief justice—and whose judgments, 
called “ arréts d’amour,” became so 
celebrated, was composed of sixty 
ladies of rank, all members of the same 
learned and joyous profession. There 
is a case on record of an appeal against 
a judgment of this fair functionary, 
which came before the Queen of 
France. Counsel learned in the law 
were heard on both sides ; but the re- 
sult was, that the decree of the court 
below was affirmed with costs, her 
majesty exclaiming, with considerable 
energy, “God forbid that I should 
meddle with a decree of the Countess 
of Champagne !” 

What a glorious profession was this 
uniting in one the now rival branches 
of love, of law, and of song—when the 
sweet judges rewarded the pleader’s 
art with a peacock’s feather, or a 
kiss—(how numerous in these pleasant 
times, more so perhaps than at present, 
must have been the members of the 
junior bar). We should willingly, 
although in the full tide of practice, 
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exchange our existence now for ‘pro- 


fessional employment then. Lawyer 
as we are, we would willingly exchange 
the benign approval with which the 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 
listens to our arguments, for a smile 


from the rosy lips of that fair arbitress, 
and right willingly would we give the 


heaviest cause in which we were ever 
retained in the Court of Chancery here, 
for a briefin that court oflove. But 
to return to these heroes of romance, 


their life was spent in journeying about 
from castle to castle,where they always 


found the warmest welcome. Rich 


vestments, rare repasts, and bright 
smiles ever awaited them ; and several 
of the order, by reason of their supe- 
rior excellence in the tuneful art, were 


admitted to the rank of knighthood. 
The works of many of these ancient 


minstrels are still extant, The old 
Poem of the Knight of Curtesy and 
the Lady of Fayel” is a tolerable 
specimen of the class. It is a simple 
history of the unhappy fate of Rayoul 


Chatelain de Coucy, who lived in the 
ageof Thibaut, King of Navarre. The 
Lord of Fayel, unfortunately for the 
Chatelain, happened to be possessed 
of a most beautiful wife, with whom 
the troubadour fell passionately in love. 
The lady returned his affection. The 
green-eyed monster of Fayel grew, 
therefore, desperately jealous, and the 
Chatelain thought it would be the 
most prudent plan for him to go and 
cure his love by a little fighting in the 
Holy Land. He received, however, a 
fatal wound at the siege of Rhodes, 
and his dying injunctions to his faithful 
squire were to the effect, that he should 


“* Bear his heart to his mistress dear." 


The squire fulfilled his lord’s behest, 
but upon drawing near the castle of 
Fayel he was met by the worthy sig- 
neur, who flew into a terrific passion, 
and deprived him of his precious bur- 
then, which the old savage was brute 
enough to have cooked and served up 
for the dinner of the countess: and 
having enjoyed the satisfaction of see- 
ing her partake largely of this dainty, 
he had the ill-nature to inform the 
poor lady what it was she had just 
eaten. She coolly informed him, how- 
ever, that it was so delicious she should 
never eat any thing else, and, rising 
from the table, went to the window, 
from which she precipitated herself, 
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and was killed on the spot. The cu- 
rious reader will find this affecting 
episode detailed at full length, in verse, 
in the “ Ancient English Historical 
Romances,” by Mr. Ritson. 

Spain, famous to this day for her 
songs and ballads, appears also to have 
held a high position, at a very early 
period, among the lands of song, for 
the excellent skill of her minstrels. 
The most ancient of her ballads, known 
at the present day, are “ Las Coplas 
de La Zarabanda,”—songs full of ex- 
pression and humour, commonly sung 
at convivial assemblies. They are al- 
most similar to the “ Canzone a ballo”’ 
of the Italians, and were, doubtless, 
composed for a similar purpose. The 
profession of minstrels in Spain was 
also divided into different orders, each 
of which had assigned to it the per- 
formance of a distinct duty. The in- 
stitution of this order was clearly de- 
rived from France, for we are in- 
formed that in the fourteenth century 
the king of Arragon, having dispatched 
ambassadors to France for this pur- 
pose, was furnished with two trouba- 
dours of rare skill from the College of 
Toulouse, who instructed the rising 
generation of Spain in the cultivation 
and improvement of “La Gaia cien- 
cia,” an appellation adopted from the 
minstrelsy of France. 

But ancient as was the origin of 
minstrelsy, in other and adjoining 
countries, to none of them does Ire- 
land yield in regard of antiquity. The 
institution of the celebrated order of 
Irish Bards unquestionably took place 
at a period nearly five hundred years 
before the Christian era. “ Innisfail, 
or the Isle of Destiny,” as our country 
is called in some of the oldest ballads, 
after having been the prey of the Fo- 
morians, the Belgians, and the Tuatha 
de Danans respectively, was invaded, 
about 1015 years before Christ, by the 
Milesians, a colony of the Iberian 
Spaniards, who settled in this country, 
from whom are descended the ancient 
Irish kings. It is to this invasion 
that the beautiful lyric of Mr. Thomas 
Moore refers. As it is not in many 
of the collections of his works, we 
shall give it for the benefit of our 
readers :— 
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“ They came from a land beyond the sea, 
And now o’er the western main 

Set sail in their good ~~ gallantly, 
From the sunny land of Spain. 

Oh, where’s the isle we’ve seen in dreams, 
Our destined home or grave— 

Thus sung they, as by the morning's 

beams, 

They swept the Atlantic wave. 


** And lo! where afar o’er ocean shines 
A sparkle of radiant green, 
As tho’ in that deep lay emerald mines, 
Whose light in the wave was seen. 
’Tis Innisfail—‘tis Innisfail, 
Rings o’er the echoing sea, 
While bending to heaven, the warriors 
hail 
That home of the brave and free. 


‘Then turned they into the eastern 
wave, 
Where now their day-god’s eye 
A look of such sunny omen gave, 
As lighted up sea and sky. 
Nor frown was seen through sky or sea, 
Nor tear o’er leaf or sod, 
When first on the isle of Destiny 
Our great forefathers trod.”* 


It appears that when the Danans 
had possession of the island, Ith, a 
Spanish prince, a visitant of the coun- 
try, was slain. The kinsmen of this 
prince, eight in number, then invaded 
the country, for the purpose of aveng- 
ing his death. Having encountered 
shipwreck, five of the number were 
lost. The survivors landed, at the 
head of a considerable army, and con- 
quered the Danans in a pitched battle, 
at Tailten, inthe county Meath. These 
three brothers afterwards founded the 
order of Irish bards, and from them 
are descended the Heremonian, Hebe- 
rian and Irian lines of Irish kings. 

That the Celtic nation, however, 
had songs amongst them, we have the 
evidence of Posidonius, who says, that 
in making war they carried with them 
table companions, who celebrate the 
praises of their masters, and these men 
they call bards. By no nation and in 
no country was the order treated with 
so much distinction as by the ancient 
Irish. The profession was one both 
of dignity and of emolument; it was 
hereditary, enjoyed by the most il- 
lustrious families, and grants of land 
were bestowed upon its members. 


* This little ballad, which is unquestionably one of great beauty, is given in a 
collection of Irish national poetry, the selection of the pieces contained in which 


evinces much taste. 
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Their songs were of such great value, 
that they were usually preserved in 
the depository of the records of the 
kingdom. And we are sorry to be 
obliged to state, and we fear the story 
is nevertheless true, that our tutelary 
saint, St. Patrick, in his zeal for the 
religion he was about to establish, 
burned nearly eight hundred volumes of 
the most ancient of these Pagan songs. 

It may not be uninteresting to our 
readers to cast a rapid, cursory glance 
at the history of Irish literature, 
prior to the Anglo-Norman invasion ; 
at which period, we are informed, 
by the “Annals of the Four Masters,” 
aay of the most distinguished bards 
lived. The bardic order was an of- 
fice of considerable honor. Its duties 
were, to preside over the interests of 
literature, history, and religion; and 
the candidate was obliged to undergo 
twelve years of probationary educa- 
tion in one of the Druidic colleges, 
before he was thought competent to 
fulfil the duties of his order. Once 
admitted, he passed the remainder of 
his existence careless and free, like the 
bachelor in the old song; land was 
allotted to him; his person was deemed 
sacred ; he became one of the most 
honoured and revered members of the 
community, being distinguished by a 
dress of plaid, the colours of which, 
with the exception of a single stripe, 
were similar to those worn by royalty. 
The duties of this office were after- 
wards separated into four branches— 
the Brehon had the task of framing, 
and perhaps of administering, the 
laws, which, set to the music of 
his harp, were doubtless conveyed 
through a much more agreeable me- 
dium than at the present more en- 
lightened age; the Filea, or chief 
bard, who used to march in the front 
of battle, in flowing robes, with a 
golden harp, to animate the troops ; 
the Seanchie, whose office was, for 
the most part, of an antiquarian na- 
ture; and the Orfidigh, whose func- 
tions were solely instrumental. 

The great Irish orator of the age 
may not, perhaps, be aware that he 
had a namesake, who lived in the fifth 
century, from whom, if he is able to 
trace his pedigree, the descent may in 
some manner account for therhetorical 
beauty by which that right honor- 
able gentleman’s speeches are dis- 
tinguished. Sheil, or in the Latin 
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Sedulius, was one of the most distin- 
guished of his order, and besides his 
works in his native tongue, some beau- 
tiful poems, written by him in the 
purest Latin, have still survived. 

About this period, the bardic order 
had increased to such an extent, and 
had become so formidable to the native 
princesand the nobility, by their uncon- 
trolled licence and audacity, that mea- 
sures were contemplated for the pur- 
pose of checking their power and re- 
ducing their numbers. It was even 
proposed that the order should be 
abolished altogether, but the influence 
of St. Columba procured an adjust- 
ment of the differences; and, by a 
proper regulation of the abuses which 
had crept in, he obtained for them a 
reinstatement into their ancient privi- 
leges and immunities. Dallan was the 
most remarkable poet of the ninth 
century ; he seems to have derived his 
chief renown from an attempt made 
by him, at the instigation of the Prince 
of Breifne, to obtain possession of a 
celebrated golden shield, called the 
Dubh-giolla, which was then in the 
possession of Aodh, King of Orgiall. 
This worthy monarch’s callous heart, 
however, proved insensible to the 
charms of song: the ode which the 
bard recited for the occasion was in- 
effective ; and we are told that King 
Aodh refused to reward the minstrel 
with anything except gold and silver, 
or precious gems. We wonder if the 
bards of the present day would have 
been quite so hard to please. But 
the minstrel, baffled in his object, 
returned to the Prince of Breifne in 
a very disconsolate and discontented 
state. 

The last of the Pagan bards whom 
it is necessary for us to mention, was 
Torna Egeas, the chief bard of the 
kingdom, some of whose poems are 
still extant. Of these, the most re- 
markable was a dirge composed upon 
the death of two princes of whom he 
was the preceptor—of Core, king of 
Munster, and Nial the Great, who de- 
rived this soubriquet from the number 
of princes from whom he had obtained 
hostages. A warrior of renown, he 
defeated the Picts, invaded the Ro- 
man territories, and after a successful 
descent upon the coast of Brittany, he 
returned, bringing with him a youthful 
captive (well known to our country- 
men by the name of St. Patrick), who 

\ 
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was destined by Providence to convert 
the land of his captivity to the Chris- 
tian faith. The stormy career of the 
conquering Nial was terminated ab- 
ruptly at Liege, where he fell a victim 
to the enmity of one of his own follow- 
ers, and was slain in a sudden quarrel. 

One of the most beautiful of the an- 
cient bardic odes is the lament of Torna 
for his chieftain’s death, translated by 
Mr. Ferguson, and selected in the 
« Ancient Poetry of Ireland,” by Mr. 
Montgomery. The spirited and glow- 
ing versification of this piece, with the 
beautiful and touching expressions of 
sorrow, will remind the reader of some 
of the finest stanzas of that master of 
ballad poetry, Sir Walter Scott. Al- 
though it is rather in anticipation of 
our plan, we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of presenting it to the reader's 
notice as we proceed :— 


* My foster-children were not slack ; 
Core or Neal ne’er turned his back ; 
Neal, of Tara’s palace hoar— 
Worthy seed of Owen More— 
Core, of Cashel’s pleasant rock, 
Con-cead-caha’s honored stock. 
Joint exploits made Erin theirs— 
Joint exploits of high compeers ; 
Fierce they were, and stormy strong ; 
Neal, amid the reeling throng, 
Stood terrific ; nor was Core 
Hindmost in the heavy work. 

Neal Mac Eochy Vivahain 

. Ravaged Albin, hill and plain; 
While he fought from Tara far— 
Core disdained unequal war. 

Never saw I man like Neal, 
Making foreign foemen reel ; 
Never saw I man like Core, 
Swinking at the savage work ; 
Never saw I better twain, 

Search all Erin round again— 
Twain so stout in warlike deeds— 
Twain so mild in peaceful weeds. 


There the foster-children twain 
Of Torna—l who sing the strain— 
These they are, the pious ones, 

My sons, my darling foster-sons ! 
Who duly every day would come 
To glad the old man’s lonely home. 
Ah! happy days I've spent between 
Old Tara's Hall and Castle-green ! 
From Tara down to Cashel ford, 
From Cashel back to Tara’s lord. 
When with Neal, his regent, I 
Dealt with princes royally ; 

If with Core perchance I were, 

I was his prime counseller. 


** Therefore Neal I ever set 
On my right hand, thus to get 


Judgments grave, and weighty words, 

For the right-hand loyal lords. 

But, ever on my left-hand side 

Gentle Core, who knew not pride, 

That none other so might part 

His dear body from my heart. 

Gone is generous Core O’Yeon—woe 
is me! 

Gone is valiant Neal O’Con—woe is 
me! 

Gone the root of Tara’s stock—woe 
is me! 

Gone the head of Cashel rock—woe 
is me! 

Broken is my witless-brain— 

Neal, the mighty “ire, is slain! 

Broken is my bruis _ heart’s core— 

Core, the Righ More, is no more! 

Mourns Lea Con, in tribute’s chain, 

Lost Mac Eochy Vivahain, 

And her lost Mae Lewry true— 

Mourns Lea Mogha ruined too!” 


The most accomplished bards suc- 
ceeding these we have just mentioned, 
were the learned Bishop Feich—whose 
remarkable poem is, of course, familiar 
to every lover of Irish antiquarian 
lore—Columcille, Dallan, and Sean- 
chan, several of whose poems are to 
be found in Mr. Hardiman’s collection. 
Many of these pieces, the learned au- 
thor tells us, afford incontestable proof 
—as well by their construction as by 
their versification—that their origin 
has been derived from the ancient 
songs of the Pagan bards. 

The melodies of Ireland were, about 
this period, hushed by the war-cries of 
the Danes ; but notwithstanding these 
unfavourable circumstances, that skil- 
ful and truly learned poet, Maolmura 
Miles, found an audience ready to ap- 
preciate his minstrelsy. The bard who 
has not inaptly been styled, in the “ An- 
nals of the Four Masters,” the Virgil 
of Ireland, succeeded him; and then, 
among a host of others of inferior note, 
the harps of the bards, Mac Giolla 
Caoimh and Eochy O’Floin, awakened 
the tuneful echoes of their native moun- 
tains. Mac Liag, their successor—who 
was secretary and biographer of the 
Irish monarch, Brian—was killed at 
the battle of Clontarf, in 1014. His 
songs, full of tenderness and exquisite 
pathos, are filled with wailings for 
the untimely death of his sovereign. 
O’ Mulconry—who lived in the twelfth 
century, and whose songs have been 
handed down to us in the Book of Le- 
can—with O’Cassidy, the abbot of Ard- 
bracken, in Meath—an ecclesiastic dis- 
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tinguished for his piety and erudition— 
and O’Dun, chief bard to the prince 
of Leinster—whose poems are to be 
found in the Book of Ballymote, and 
other ancient Irish manuscripts—bring 
us down to the period when the inva- 
sion of Henry II. silenced, for a space, 
the melodious strains of the Irish bards, 
who appear to have always been very 
obnoxious to the conquerors, pro- 
bably for reasons equally potent with 
those which influenced the “ ruthless 
king” to exterminate the Welsh min- 
strels. It appears to have been the policy 
of the conquerors to lessen, as far as they 
possibly could, the numbers of those 
who sung of the ancient glories of their 
country, who mourned over her op- 
pressions and wrongs, or stimulated, 
by passionate appeals, their suffering 
fellow-countrymen to fresh deeds of 
courage and of resistance. Though 
the voice is mute—though the harp is 
broken—though the hand that swept, 
with a master’s skill, its tuneful chords, 
is now long-forgotten dust, thesestrains 
of patriotism and of genius—the sweet 
songs of our native land—have lived 
through the storms of war, the destruc- 
tive influence of time, and the rage of 
persecution, and are handed down to 
us as perfect and imperishable as when 
they first burst, fresh and glowing with 
impassioned eloquence, from the min- 
strel’s heart. 

The bardic race were most flourish- 
ing under the reign of Ollam Fodhla, 
the great Irish legislator; by whom 
were founded those halls of Tara, 
which have been immortalized by 
Moore. * No music,” says an ancient 
MS. quoted by Mr. Hardiman, “ then 
delighted the people more than each 
other’s voices—such peace and con- 
cord reigned among them, that their 
voices sounded sweeter than the war- 
blings of a melodious harp. The name 
of the place owing its origin to its 
fame for harmony, Te-mur, or Tara, 
signifying the hall of music.” 

Royne File, the next bard of any 
celebrity, whose name has reached 
us, was of royal lineage; and Fer- 
ciertne, the panegyrist of the Irish 
law-giver, with a few others of inferior 
note, bring us down to the period of 
the founding of the order of the Red 
Branch Knights, of whom the most re- 
markable were Conal Cearnagh, the 
master ; Cuchullin ; Naoise, Anile, 
and Ardun, the three sons of Usmoth. 
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This was about the commencement of 
the Christian era, and the island was 
then agitated by a revolutionary move- 
ment against the Brehons, who, in- 
vested as they were with an undue 
proportion of judicial influence, be- 
came so tyrannical and overbearing, 
that their total expulsion was nearly 
determined on, when Corcoran, one of 
the provincial monarchs of the day, 
prevented matters being carried to 
such an extremity by a timely reduc- 
tion of their numbers. 

In the tenth century, under the reign 
of the great Brian Boru, the people of 
Ireland, long harassed by the invasion 
of the hordes of Danes and Northmen, 
seem to have got a brief respite from 
persecution— peace and tranquillity 
were restored, and literature flourished 
under his mild but vigorous sway. The 
invaders, however, daily increased in 
power and numbers; and at length, 
seizing a favourable opportunity, they 
attacked the stout old monarch, then 
in the eighty-third year of his age, in 
great force. 

Overpowered by numbers, and baf- 
fled by treachery, the last illustrious 
scion of Irish royalty, was slain at the 
battle of Clontarf; and we are sorry 
to say that in the varied eollection be- 
fore us, with the one exception we have 
already mentioned, we cannot discover 
any elegaic stanzas upon the death of 
this accomplished monarch worth se- 
lecting. We cannot avoid thinking that 
this speaks very little for the gratitude 
or the ability of these, of the rights of 
whose order King Brian Boru was the 
most illustrious champion. 

The harp of this monarch was sent 
to Henry VIII., and by him given to 
the Marquis of Clanrickarde; it was 
afterwards presented by Mr. Conyng- 
ham to the museum of Trinity Col- 
lege, where it now remains. Itis thus 
described in a work quoted by Mr. 
Montgomery :— 


“Tt is thirty-twoinches high, and of good 
workmanship ; the sounding-board is of 
oak, the arms of red sally ; the extremity 
of the uppermost arm, in _— is capped 
with silver, extremely well wrought and 
chiselled. It contains a large crystal, 
set in silver ; and under it was another 
stone, now lost. The buttons, or orna- 
mented knobs, at the side of this arm, 
are of silver. On the front arm are the 
arms, chased in silver, of the O’Brien 
family—the bloody hand supported by 
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lions. On the sides of the front arm, 
within two circles, are two Irish wolf- 
dogs, cut in the wood. The holes of the 
sounding-board, where the strings en- 
tered, are neatly ornamented with an 
escutcheon of brass, carved and gilt ; 
the larger sounding-holes have been or- 
namented, probably with silver. The 
harp has twenty-eight keys, and as many 
string-holes ; consequently there were as 
many strings. The foot-piece, or rest, 
is broken off, and the parts around which 
it was joined, are very rotten. The whole 
bears evidence of an expert artist.” 


From the death of this great mo- 
narch until the English invasion, the 
history of Ireland presents a melan- 
choly repetition of scenes of foreign 
persecution and domestic feuds. 


“ While their tyrants joined in hate, 
They never joined in love.” 


Chieftains rebelled against their 
princes, and were deserted in turn by 
their own retainers; and the whole 
island afforded a gloomy picture of 
bloodshed and strife. In an atmos- 
phere so uncongenial, the muses lan- 
guished ; and in melancholy wailings, 
the Irish minstrels found a vent for 
the sorrow which oppressed their 
hearts. Driven, as we are informed, 
by the sword of the invaders, from the 
haunts of men, they sought for a tem- 
porary refuge, in caves and mountains, 
which echoed with their plaintive me- 
lodies. At this period, the whole cha- 
racter of their melodies underwent a 
complete alteration—a spirit of mourn- 
fulness and sorrow took possession of 
them. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, as 
well as in the preceding one, the pro- 
fession of bard, from the legislative 
enactments passed against it, began to 
sink in public estimation. The coolins, 
or long flowing locks by which its mem- 
bers were distinguished, were abolished 
by an act of parliament ; and it was 
further ordered that no Irish minstrels 
or rhymers be messengers to desire 
any goods of any man dwelling within 
the English pale, upon pain of forfei- 
ture of all their goods, and their bo- 
dies to be imprisoned during the king’s 
will. 
* Spenser, who ought to have known 
better, at all events who ought to have 

ssessed some compassion for his bre- 
thren of the tuneful art, recommended 
their complete extirpation :— 


‘“‘ There is,” he says, ‘‘amongst the 
Irish, a certain kind of people called 
bardes, which are to them instead of 
poets, whose profession is to set forth 
the praises or dispraises of men in their 
rithmes ; the which are had in so high 
regard and estimation amongst them, 
that none dare displease them for fear to 
run into reproach through their offence, 
and to be made informers in the mouths 
of allmen. They are for the most part, 
so far from instructing young men in 
moral discipline, that they themselves 
do deserve to be sharply disciplined ; for 
they seldom use to choose out themselves 
the doings of good men for the argu- 
ments of their poems; but whomsoever 
they find to be most licentious of life, 
most cold and lawless in his doings, 
most dangerous and desperate in all 
parts of disobedience and rebellious dis- 
position,-him they set up and glorify in 
their rithmes—him they praise to the 
people, and to young men make an ex- 
ample to follow. Thus evil things being 
decked and attired with the gay attire of 
goodly words, may easily deceive and 
carry away the affection of a young 
mind that is not well stayed, but desi- 
rous of some bold adventures to make 
pet of himself. For being (as they all 

e) brought up idly, without awe of pa- 
rents, without precept of masters, and 
without fear of offence—not being di- 
rected nor employed in any course of 
life which may carry them to virtue, will 
easily be drawn to follow such as any 
shall set before them ; for a young mind 
cannot rest if he be not still busied in 
some goodness ; he will find himself such 
business as shall soon carry away all 
about him ; in which, if he shall find any 
to praise him, and to give him encou- 
ragement, as those bardes and rithmers 
do, for little reward, or a share of a 
stolen cow, then waxeth he most insolent 
and half mad with love of himself and 
his own lewd deeds. And as for words 
to set forth such lewdness, it is not hard 
for them to give a goodly and pointed 
show thereunto, sensuous from the 
praises which are proper to virtue itself, 
as of a most notorious thief and wicked 
outlaw, which had lived all his life of 
spoils and robberies, one of their bardes 
in his praise will say, that he was none 
of the idle milksops that were brought 
up at the fire-side, but that most of his 
days be spent in wars and valiant exer- 
cises—that he did never eat his meal be- 
fore he had won it with his sword—that 
he lay not all night sluggin in a cabin 
under his mantle, but used commonly to 
keep others waking to defend their lives ; 
and did light his candle at the flames of 
their houses to lead him in the darkness 
—that the day was his night, and the 
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night his day—that he loved not to be 
long wooing of wenches to yield to him, 
but where he came he took by force the 
spoil of other men’s love, and left but 
lamentation to their lovers—that his 
music was not the harp nor lays of love, 
but the cries of pew and clashing of 
armour; and, finally, that he died not 
bewailed of many, but made many wail 
when he died, that dearly bought his 
death.” 


And then Mr. Spenser had the cool 
impudence to add— 


“T have caused divers of these poems 
to be translated unto me, that I might 
understand them, and surely they sa- 
voured of sweet wit and good invention, 
but skilled not of the goodly ornaments 
of poetry ; yet they were sprinkled with 
some pretty flowers of their natural de- 
vice, which gave good grace and comeli- 
ness unto them; the which it is a great 
pity to see so abused, to the gracing of 
wickedness and vice, which, with good 
usage, would serve to adorn and beauti- 
fie virtue.” 


The genius of song was, however, 
too deeply seated in the Irish heart to 
be obliterated by the penal enactments of 
the Saxon, and notwitstanding the per- 
secution of the race, a strain of rare and 
exquisite beauty would burst forth from 
some weary worn minstrel. Amongst 
them are those verses called “the Coo- 
lin,” written, it is supposed, upon that 
occasion when the tyrannical edict went 
forth from the Saxon, which prohibited 
the national decoration of the coolin, 
or flowing ringlets, in which our bards 
so much prided themselves. It is 
translated by Mr. Ferguson, and some 
of the stanzas are of very great beauty : 


*€ Oh, had you seen the Coolun 
Walking down by the cuckoo’s 
street, 
With the dew of the meadow shining 
On her milk-white twinkling feet. 
Oh, my love she is, and my coleen 
0 


e, 
And she dwells in Bal’nagar ; 
And she bears the palm of beauty 
bright 
From the fairest that in Erin are. 


‘“ In Bal’nagar is the Coolun, 
Like the berry on the bough her 
cheek, 
Bright beauty dwells for ever 
On her fair neck and ringlets sleek. 
Oh, sweeter is her mouth’s soft music 
Than the lark or thrush at dawn, 
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Or the blackbird in the greenwood 
singing 
Farewell to the setting sun. 


* Rise up, my boy—make ready 
My horse, for I forth would ride, 
To follow the modest damsel 
Where she walks on the green hill 
side ; 
For ever ‘since our youth were we 
plighted 
In faith, troth, and wedloek true; 
Oh, she is sweeter to me nine times 
over 


Than organ or enekoo! 


‘** Oh, ever since my childhood 
I loved the fair and darling child, 
But our people came between us, 
And with lucre our pure love de- 
filed : 
Oh, my woe it is, and my bitter pain, 
And I weep it night and day, 
That the coleen bawn of my early 
love 
Is torn from my heart away. 


** Sweet and youthful treasure, 
Be constant still and true, 
Nor for want of herds and houses 
Leave one who would ne’er leave 


you; 

I'd pledge you the blessed Bible, 
Without and eke within, 

That the youthful god will provide for 


us 
Without thanks to kith or kin, 


** Oh, love, do you remember 
When we lay all night alone 
Beneath the ash in the winter storm, 
When the oak wood round did groan; 
No shelter then from the blast had we, 
The bitter blast or sleet, 
But your gown to wrap about our 
heads, 
And my coat around our feet.” 


There were few bards of much note 
until towards the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, when Lugad 
O'Clery, of Tyrconnel, O’Connellan, 
O’Ryan, and others lived. The only 
composition extant, the work of any of 
these is the song by Malmury, son of the 
the bard of Tyrconnel, upon witness- 
ing the ruins of Donegal Castle, which 
was destroyed by the celebrated Hugh 
Roe O'Donnel, lest it should fall into 
the hands of the enemy. 

This chieftain had, it appears, at a 
very early age, been kidnapped by Sir 
John Perrot, the lord deputy, who 
had him carried off in a ship laden with 
Spanish wine, which he sent into Lough 
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Swilly, for the purpose of inducing the 
young chieftain to come on board. The 
plan was successful; he was carried 
off, and thrown into the dungeons in 
Dublin Castle, whence he escaped after 
a few years’ confinement. He was, 
however, taken again, and a second 
time succeeded in effecting his escape, 
and, returning to his native country, 
was received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, and by his warlike talents and 
indomitable energy, proved himself the 
most formidable enemy which England 
ever possessed. 

Of the merits of the ode to the Ruins 
Donegal Castle, we shall enable our 
readers to judge. It is translated by 
Mr. Mangan. 


** TO THE RUINS OF DONEGAL CASTLE. 


Oh, mournful !—oh, forsaken pile !— 
What desolation dost thou dree ! 
How tarnished is the beauty. that was 
thine ere while, 
Thou mansion of chaste melody. 


Demolished lie thy towers and halls— 
A dark, unsightly earthen mound 
Defaces the pure whiteness of thy shin- 

ing walls, 
And solitude doth gird thee round. 


Fair Fort !—thine hour has come at 
length ; 
Thine older glory has gone by. 
Lo! far beyond the noble battlements of 
strength 
Thy corner-stones all scattered lie ! 


Where, now, O rival of the gold 
Emania, be thy wine-cups all ? 
Alas! for these thou now hast nothing 
but the cold, 
Cold stream, that from the heavens 
doth fall. 


Above thy shattered window sills, 
The music that to-day breaks forth, 
Is but the music of the wild winds from 
the hills, 
The wild winds of the stormy North! 


How often from thy turrets high, 
Thy purple turrets, have we seen 
Long lines of glittering ships, when 
summer-time drew nigh, 
With masts and sails of snow-white 
sheen. 


How often seen, when gazing round 
From thy tall towers, the hunting 
trains— 
The wood-enlivening chase—the horse- 
man and the hound— 
Thou fastness of a hundred plains! 


How often to thy banquets bright 
We have seen the strong-armed Gaels 
repair, 
And when the feast was over, once again 
unite 
For battle in thy bass-court fair ! 


Alas! for thee, thou fort forlorn— 
Alas ! for thy low, lost estate— 
It is my woe of woes, this melancholy 
morn, 
To see thee left thus desolate. 


From Hugh O’Donnell, thine own brave 
And far-famed sovereign, came the 
blow! 
By him, thou lonesome castle on the 
Esky’s wave, 
By him was wrought thine overthrow! 


Yet not because he wished thee ill, 
Left he thee thus bereaven and void, 
The prince of the victorious tribe of 
Dalach still 
Loved thee, yea thee whom he des- 
troyed ! 


He brought upon thee all this woe— 
Thou of the fair-proportioned walls— 
Lest thou shouldest ever yield a shelter 
to the foe— 
Shouldst house the black, ferocious 
Gauls. 


It is a drear—a dismal sight— 
This of thy ruin and decay— 
Now that our kings, and bards, and men 
of might, 
Are nameless exiles far away ! 


Yet better thou shouldst fall, meseems, 
By thine own king of many thrones, 
Than that the Gaels should rear around 

thy streams 
Dry mounds and circles of great stones, 


But be thus fated to destroy 
Thy shining walls, will yet restore, 
And raise thee up anew in beauty and 
in joy, 
So that thou shalt never sorrow more. 


By God’s help, he who wrought thy fall 
Will reinstate thee yet in pride ; 
Thy variegated halls shall be rebuilded 
all, 
Thy lofty courts, thy chambers wide. 


Yes ! thou shalt live again, and see 
Thine forts renewed !|—thou shalt out- 
shine 
Thy former self by far, and Hugh shall 
reign in thee, 
The Tirconnellians’ king and thine.” 


We do not know,in the whole com- 
pass of ballad poetry in any language, 
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a more beautiful and touching compo- 
sition than this. The simplicity and 
the exquisite pathos of some of its 
stanzas are incomparable. With what 
melancholy tenderness does the poet 
linger over the glories of the past. 
Weeping above the place left unto him 
desolate, how rises before his mind’s 
eye, in glowing colours, “ the pride of 
former days,” when the banner of his 
chieftain floated from those towers, 
now mouldering in the dust—when 
the old halls rang with the revelry of 
lusty wassailers—and he himself, the 
most cherished guest of all, charmed 
from the golden wires the very spirit 
of melody— 


“ Scenes long past, of joy and pain, 
Come wildering o’er his aged brain.” 


Those regal towers, so often assailed 
by the foeman’s wrath in vain, which 
survived the storms of war, and the 
more deadly hand of time, laid low in 
the dust by their master’s hands—pain- 
ful thought—and then mournful, and 
more mournful still the wailings of his 
grief, as he muses upon the fate of its 
mighty inhabitants, its kings, its men 
of might, nameless and forgotten exiles, 
far away—dismal sight, the ruin of 
that embattled portal-arch to him ; 
but far better fallen thus, than by the 
hands of the fierce invader. ho 
should lay its glories low save he who 
called them into life? In this solitude 
of night, with face upturned to the 
bright starry sky, the happy olden time 
steals over him, and the voice of his 
lamentation comes welling from the 
minstrel’s heart, equal in beauty and 
kindred in spirit: but we think trans- 
lated with more power is the ‘* Ode to 
the Ruins of Timoleague Abbey,”. by 
Collins, or O’Cullane, a bard of the 
seventeenth century. Though not a 
professed bard, several beautiful pieces 
composed by him are still extant. He 
was a native of Cork, a county which 
is rather famous for the excellence of 
her sons in the tuneful art, and des- 
cended from the ancient tribe of the 
O’Cullanes, who were lords of the 
town of Castlyon, in that county. 
The young O’Cullane having, at a 
very early age, evinced considerable 
poetic powers, he was carefully edu- 
cated, being destined for the clerical 
aan. He incapacitated himself, 

owever, for the exercise of the duties 


of his sacred office, by entering into the 
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holy estate of matrimony, and final- 
ly settled down as a schoolmaster at 
Skibbereen, where he died about the 
year 1816. Timoleague, or the cell of 
St. Molaya, was an ancient abbey, si- 
tuated in the south of Munster. The 
silver stream of sweeps by its 
venerable ruins, which consist now of 
a large choir, with an aisle, one side 
being asquare cloister, arcaded, anda 
platform in the middle, which leads to 
several large rooms, one of which was 
a chapel, another a chapter-house, the 
third a refectory. Between the choir 
and the aisle stands a handsome Gothic 
tower, seventy feet in height; near it 
are two old monuments of the O’Cul- 
Janes and of the Lords de Courcy. 
We would willingly linger longer in 
the realms of ancient song, for after 
all it is in them we trace the true cha- 
racteristics of the Irish nature—their 
wild aspirations after freedom—their 
tender and passionate yearnings for 
love, and their melancholy musings in 
the scenes of former greatness and 
splendour ; but our space compels us 
to be brief, and upon some future oc- 
casion we may have an opportunity of 
returning to the subject, which we 
cannot, however, close without a short 
notice of the life and writings of Caro- 
lan. Descended from the ancient Mi- 
lesian race, this distinguished bard, the 
last of his order, was born at Newton, 
in the county of Meath, about the year 
1670. Deprived, while yet a boy, of 
the blessing of sight, he found solace 
in his harp, which became his constant 
companion. Near his father’s house, 
we are told by Mr. Hardiman, was a 
rath, which one of the old legends of 
the country had assigned as a court to 
the queen of the good people. Here 
he used to remain, for hours together, 
stretched listlessly in the sun. He was 
often observed to start up suddenly, as 
if in a fit of ecstacy, occasioned, as 
was believed, by the preternatural 
sights he witnessed. It happened, in 
one of these raptures, that he called 
hastily upon one of his companions to 
lead him home. He sat down, his fin- 
gers wandering rapidly over the wires, 
* An uncertain warbling made,” 
and in a little time he played and sung 
the air and words of this sweet song, 
addressed to Bridget Cruise, the o 
ject of his earliest attachment. This 
was said to have been his first produc- 
tion. So beautiful and so captivating 
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was the strain, that it was attributed 
at once to fairy inspiration. It was 
said that he related the vision which 
he saw ; but, overcome by terror, he 
entreated his friends never to ask him 
to repeat it. As we feel assured our 
our readers will not be satisfied, after 
this account, without the song itself, 
we give them the following version, 
translated by Mr. Furlong :— 


‘Oh! turn thee to me, my only love, 
Let not despair confound me ; 

Turn! and may blessings from above 
In life and death surround thee. 

This fond heart throbs for thee alone, 
Oh, leave me not to languish ; 

Look on those eyes whence sleep hath 

flown, 

Bethink thee of my anguish. 

My hopes, my thoughts, my destiny, 

Ail dwell—all rest, sweet girl, with thee. 


“Young bud of beauty, for ever bright, 
The proudest must bow before thee ; 
Source of my sorrow and my delight, 
Oh! must I in vain adore thee. 
Where, where through earth’s extended 
round, 


Where may such loveliness be found? 
Talk not of fair ones known of yore— 


Speak not of Deirdre the renowned, 
She whose gay glance each minstrel 
hailed ; 
Nor she whom the daring Dardan bore 
From her fond husband’s longing arms ; 
Name not the dame whose fatal charms 


When weighed against a world prevailed: 
To each some fleeting beauty might 
fall— 
Lovely, thrice lovely might they be, 


But the gifts and graces of each and all 
Are mingled, sweet maid, in thee. 


** How the entranced ear all fondly lin- 
ers 
On the turns of thy thrilling song— 
How brightens each eye as thy fair white 
fingers 
Fly lightly o’er the chords along. 
The no le, the learned, the aged, the 
vain 
Gaze on the songstress, and bless the 
strain. 
How winning, dear girl is thine air ; 
How glossy thy golden hair. 
Oh, loved one, come back again, 


With thy train of adorers about thee ; 
Oh! come, for in grief and in gloom we 


remain— 
Life is not life without thee. 


“My memory wanders, my thoughts 
have strayed, 
My gathering sorrows oppress me— 
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Oh! look on thy victim, bright peerless 
maid, 
Say one kind word to bless me. 
Why, why on thy beauty must I dwell, 
When each tortured heart knows its 
power too well ; 
Or why will I say, that favoured and 
blessed 
Must be the proud heart that bore 
thee? 
Oh! dull is the eye, and cold the breast 
That remains unmoved before thee.” 


Many years of the bard’s life were 
spent at Alderford, the seat of the 
MacDermot Roe family, where it is 
related that whenever he wished to re- 
tire from the noise and the bustle of 
company, he would direct his atten- 
dant to provide him with a pipe and 
a chair, and lead him to the garden, 
then remaining for hours absorbed 
in thought, he would at length pour 
out some of those incomparable melo- 
dies which have become the delight of 
the world. By nature, of a gay and 
lively turn, his society was eagerly 
sought after by most families of dis- 
tinction. Ulster, we are informed, was 


the only province of Ireland which 


was not honoured by the poet's visits, 
but the tastes and habits of the Scotch 
and English settlers there were by no 
means suited to him ; the lively sallies 
and joyous temperament of the Mile- 
sian colonists were more to his taste. 
Indeed, we have every reason to fear 


that the habits of this glorious old 


wandering minstrel were as distasteful 
to the thrifty, money-making natives 
of Ulster, as theirs were to him ; for 
there can be but little doubt that his 
famous song of ** Whiskey the Potion” 
afforded by no means an untrue cri- 


terion of the predisposition of the bard. 
He seems to have been a careless, jolly 
sort of blade; and an anecdote, re- 


lated by Mr. Ferguson, we believe, on 
the authority of Walker, affords an in- 
contestable proof of his manner of life. 

*«Itis said that Carolan came one day, 


during the period of a certain vow of 
abstinence he had made to a friend, 


whom he entreated to gratify him with 
a smell of his bottle; the instant he 
put it to his nose, the neck was put 
between his teeth, and its contents ra- 
pidly making their way to his interior. 
He laid hold of his harp in an extatic 


conception just then dawning upon his 
fancy, and began the modulation of his 
delightful air, the ‘ Receipt for Drink- 
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ing,’ which, with its words, he had 
completed by noon on the following 
day.” The Planxties of Carolan are 
well known to all lovers of song, but 
besides these we are indebted to him 
for many strains of exquisite melody 
and tenderness. His “Thomas Burke,” 
‘Isabel Burke,” and “ Planxty Burke,” 
composed for a family of that name, near 
Castlebar; his “ Rose Dillon,” “ Peggy 
Browne,” and “ Roger Palmer,” with a 
host of others too numerous to men- 
tion, possess singular attractions for 
all those who have a partiality for the 
charms of national song. Like many 
others who go forth into the busy 
world, full of brilliant aspirations and 
lofty hopes, 


** Yearning for the large excitement which the coming 
years would yield,” 


and return again without one hope ful- 
filled, or one object of ambition gra- 
tified, Carolan came back to Alderford, 
the home of his old friend MacDer- 
mot, to die. He was received with 
affectionate sympathy and kindness, and 
here, in the year 1732, the last of the 


Irish bards calmly breathed his latest 


sigh. Shortly before he died, he called 
for his harp— 


 O’er the strings his fingers strayed, 
And an uncertain warbling made."’ 


But acquiring a momentary vigour, he 
played his “Farewell to Music” in strains 


of such rare and touching pathos, as to 
draw tears from all present. When 
his death was known, it is related that 
upwards of sixty clergymen, of various 
denominations, a number of gentlemen 
from the surrounding counties, and a 
vast concourse of country-people, as- 


sembled to pay respect to the memory 
of their bard. All the houses in 


Ballyfarm were occupied by the for- 
mer; the harp was heard in every 
direction. "The wake lasted four days. 
On each side of the hall was placed a 
keg of whiskey, which was often re- 


plenished. On the fifth day, all that 
could die of Carolan was brought 


forth, and interred in the chapel of 
Mac Dermot Roe, at the east end of 
the old church of Kilronan. With 
him close the annals of ancient Irish 
song ; and, until the brilliant genius 
of Moore arose, Ireland was without 


apoet. The“Remains” of Carolanhave 
been very ably and beautifully trans- 


lated by Mr. Furlong, who seems to 
have evinced, in the execution of his 
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work, a very considerable portion of 
taste as well as poetic ability. Scat- 
tered through these volumes of Irish 
songs, are several pieces from the pen 
of this gentleman—of so high an order 
of merit as to lead to the belief, that 
had he lived, he would have added 
much to the poetical reputation of this 
country. There are some stanzas 
from his pen in Mr. Hardiman’s col- 
lection, of such remarkable beauty, 
that none of our readers will feel 
aught but pleasure if we extract them 
here. They were written after the 
death of a gentleman, in whose count- 
ing-house he had passed the early 
years of his life: — 


‘*¢ Oh, if the Atheist’s words were true, 
If those we seek to save, 

Sink, and in sinking from our view, 
Are lost beyond the grave ! 

If life thus closed, how dark and drear 

Would this bewildered earth appear, 
Scarce worth the dust it gave; 

A tract of black sepulchral gloom— 

One yawning, ever-opening tomb. 


* Blest be that strain of high belief— 
More heaven-like, more sublime, 

Which says that souls that part in grief, 
Part only for a time! 

That far beyond this speck of pain, 

Far o’er the gloomy grave’s domain, 
There spreads a bolghter clime ; 

Where care, and toil, and trouble o’er, 

Friends meet, and meeting, weep no 

more |” 


We cannot afford greater space to 
the consideration of the ancient bal- 
lads of Ireland. We have already 
dwelt upon them and upon their 
authors in a manner proportionate to 
their beauty and their importance, 
holding as we do, with Father Prout, 
of Watergrass-hill, that the true cha- 
racter of a people, the most genuine 
expression of natural taste, and the 
unadulterated spirit of a country must 
be sought for in its songs. Their effect 
is to create and cherish a love of 
country; the soul is linked to the 


associations of home; and in the old 


sweet familiar cadence of song, the 
patriot’s heart recognizes an influence 
as true as itis imperishable. Inr d 
to the manner in which Mr. ont- 
gomery has executed his task, which is 
professedly that of preserving in an 


accessible collection gems of ancient 
song, hitherto scattered in works not 


easily had, we can only speak in terms 
of approbation—avowedly a compila- 
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tion from the labours of others, the 
author has brought to bear upon his 
task both industry and research, There 


may possibly bea little too much minute- 
ness of detail, and of narration of dry 
historical events, for the taste of the ge- 
neral reader, but we are not disposed 
to find fault. And as to the extracts 


which have been selected, we are 


free to confess, that in their selection 


and arrangement is displayed a very 
high order of ability. If we cannot 
always command success, it is ever 
commendable to deserve it. The ob- 
ject of this collection of fragments of 


Irish poetry is most praiseworthy. 
To familiarize the public mind with 


the glorious effusions of national 
genius, is a nobler ambition. The 
pulse of patriotism beats with a bolder 
throb beneath the influence of song. 
The recollections of former times and 
of departed glories become part of 


our daily thoughts; they mingle in 
our dreams; and who is there that 
can tell what a powerful influence the 


beautiful associations connected with 
our literature may have, in tran- 


quillizing and correcting the discords 
which agitate the nation’s heart, in 
inspiring us with lofty and generous 


thoughts, and in causing us to direct 


the entire energies of our nature to 
labouring to promote the true interests 
of our common country. 

But we are forgetting that we have 
two other volumes of ballad poetry 
yet, awaiting our fiat—one the “Ballad 


Poetry of Ireland,” edited by Mr. Char- 


les Gavan Duffy; and another, the 
**Book of Irish Ballads,” by Mr. M‘Car- 
thy, intended, as the author says, to form 
a sequel to the volume we have just 
mentioned.* We are unwilling to in- 
stitute comparisons,when the object of 


the authors is so commendable; but we 


are bound to say that the — if 
oo to any, must be accorded to Mr. 

uffy. We think, in the selection 
and arrangement of the pieces con- 
tained in his volume, he has evinced 
the very highest degree of poetic 


taste. Indeed we have seldom seen a 


book with so little pretension, con- 
taining a more choice collection of 
poetical gems. In the belief—and we 
think it-is not unlikely to prove a true 
one—that a national school of poetry 
is about to spring up amongst us, Mr. 
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Duffy is of opinion that such models 
as he has selected will be of countless 


value to our young writers, in forming 


their taste, and attracting their studies 
in a profitable direction. And we 
quite agree with him that such ballads 
as are contained in his book ought— 
hay, must—exercise a powerful in- 


fluence upon the public mind, A 


people, confessedly of passion and of 


impulse, easily swayed by the tones 
that speak to its feelings, will learn to 
love ballads racy of their native soil— 
which people the green hills of their 
country with beings of a by-gone day, 
treasure her legends, give to each 


mountain and old thorn-tice some 


nameless and imperishable charm ; and 


link the heart of the reader to the 
indissoluble associations, which the love 
of home and of country produces. 
This volume does not profess to deal 
with the old bardic songs of Ireland at 


all, and accordingly no specimens of 


that class upon which the labours of 
Mr. Hardiman and others have been 
employed, are given. 


** Another class,” says Mr. Duffy, 
**remained—our Anglo-Irish ballads ; 
the production of educated men, with 


English tongues but Irish hearts. From 


this the greater part of our materials has 
been drawn; and we trust it will ap- 
— that in them, in the few street bal- 
ads, not written to sell, but from the ful- 
ness of the heart, and in our adequate 
translations from the Irish, we possess a 
popular poetry, less ancient and pre- 


cious, but not less instinct with the spirit 
of the country, than the venerable min. 
strelsy of Englandand Scotland.” 


In the foremost rank among the cul- 
tivators of this class of poetry, stands, 
we think, Mr. Ferguson. Old Chris- 
topher North, with his usual sagacity, 


A 
many years ago uttered, er cathedra, 
his opinion of the poetic power of this 
gentleman,who was then but a wanderer 
in those fields of poesy in which he has 
since culled the fairest flowers ; and in 
uttering the prophetic dictum with re- 
ference to the “ Forging of the An- 


chor,” which had appeared in Ebony, 


‘that this was agentleman of whom the 
world would one day hear more,” he 
exhibited a remarkable proof how ac- 
curate was his poetic diagnosis. Mr. 
Ferguson has “not unbeseemed the 


* «The Ballad Poetry of Ireland. Edited by Chas. G. Duffy.” Dublin: J. 


Duffy. 1846. 
“ The Book of Irish Ballads, 


By D. F. M‘Carthy.” 


Dublin: J. Duffy. 1846. 
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omise of his spring,” which these re- 
nate Seiad watt ted. The world 
has heard of him: while yet but a 
young man he has already gained what 
was the utmost limit of Byron’s ambi- 
tion—he has madé himself a name to 
be remembered in his Jand’s language. 
We do not think his poems possess the 
tenderness of Gerald Griffin’s, or the 
polish of Crofton Croker’s, but they 
unquestionably display more graphic 
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poem and vigour; they have more 
readth and originality than the writ- 
ings of either of these gentlemen. He 
has a keen perception of the beautiful 
and the true, and an immense power 
in transferring his own impressions to 
the reader. What, for example, can 
be more exquisite than the ballad of 


*« AnnaGrace.” We feelevery stanza 
of it. 


‘(THE FAIRY THORN.” 


*« ¢Get up, our Anna dear, from the weary spinning wheel ; 
For your father’s on the hill, and your mother is asleep : 
Come up above the crags, and we'll dance a highland reel 
Around the fairy thorn on the steep.’ 


** At Anna Grace’s door ’twas thus the maidens cried, 

Three merry maidens fair in kirtles of the green ; 

And Anna laid the rock and the weary wheel aside, 
The fairest of the four, I ween. 


“* They’re glancing through the glimmer of the quiet eve, 
Away in milky wavings of neck and ankle bare ; 
The heavy-sliding stream in its sleepy song they leave, 
And the crags in the ghostly air : 


** And linking hand and hand, and singing as they go, 
The maids along the hill-side have ta’en their fearless way, 
Till they come to where the rowan trees in lonely beauty grow 
Beside the Fairy Hawthorn grey. 


** The Hawthorn stands between the ashes tall and slim, 
Like matron with her twin grand-daughters at her knee ; 
The rowan berries cluster o’er her low head grey and dim 


In ruddy kisses sweet to see. 


‘¢ The merry maidens four have ranged them in a row, 
Between each lovely couple a stately rowan stem, 
And away in mazes wavy, like skimming birds they go, 
Oh, never carolled bird like them ! 


*« But solemn is the silence of the silvery haze 
That drinks away their voices in echoless repose, 
And dreamily the evening has stilled the haunted braes, 
And dreamier the gloaming grows. 


** And sinking, one by one, like lark-notes from the sky 
When the falcon’s shadow saileth across the open shaw, 
Are hushed the maidens’ voices, as cowering down they lie 
In the flutter of their sudden awe. 


“ For, from the air above, and the grassy ground beneath, 
And from the mountain-ashes and the old White-thorn between, 
A power of faint enchantment doth through their beings breathe, 
And they sink down together on the green. 


* This ballad made its first appearance in the DusLin University Macazine 


for March, 1834. 
Vou. XXX.—No. 176. 


L 
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o 7 sink together silent, and stealing side to side, 
They fling their lovely arms o’er their drooping necks so fair, 
Then vainly strive again their naked arms to hide, 
For their shrinking necks again are bare. 


“* Thus clasped and prostrate all, with their heads together bowed, 
Soft o’er their bosom’s beating—the only human sound— 


They hear the silky footsteps of the silent fairy crowd, 
Like a river in the air, gliding round. 


“ Nor scream can any raise, nor prayer can any say, 
But wild, wild, the terror of the speechless three— 
For aa feel fair Anna Grace drawn silently away, 


By w 


om they dare not look to see. 


‘* They feel their tresses twine with her parting locks of gold, 
And the curls elastic falling, as her head withdraws ; 
They feel her sliding arms from their tranced arms unfold, 

But they dare not look to see the cause: 


‘* For heavy on their senses the faint enchantment lies 
Through all that night of anguish and perilous amaze ; 
And neither fear nor wonder can ope their quivering eyes, 
Or their limbs from the cold ground raise. 


“ Till out of Night the Earth has rolled her dewy side, 
With every haunted mountain and streamy vale below; 
When, as the mist dissolves in the yellow morning tide, 
The maidens’ trance dissolveth so, 


“ Then fly the ghastly three as swiftly as they may, 
And tell their tale of sorrow to anxious friends in vain— 
They pined away and died within the year and day, 
And ne’er was Anna Grace seen again.” 


We think this ballad one of the best 
he author has ever written. There 
is great melody and sweetness in the 
versification, and an originality and 
freshness of thought breathing through 
the whole, which is quite exhilarating. 
He seems to us to have succeeded per- 
fectly in the management of the ballad 
stanza, which is, perhaps, as difficult, 
or more difficult, than any other in the 
whole a of the rhyming art. We 
question if Mr. Ferguson could equal 
Sir Walter Scott in scenes of vigorous 
and forcible description, such as are to 
be found in the minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish border, but he fully comes up to 
that great master of ballad poetry in 
that description of writing of which 
the “Fairy Thorn” is aspecimen. Let 
us contrast it with a piece likewise of 
legendary song, by Mr. Croker, and we 
think there are few of our readers, of 
anytaste at all, who will not give the 
lau el to the author of “The Fairy 
Thorn.” 


**CORMAC AND MARY. 


‘* She is not dead, she has no grave, 
She lives beneath Lough Corrib’s 
water, 
And in the murmur of each wave 
Methinks I catch the songs I taught 
her.” 


Thus, many an evening on the shore 
Sat Cormac raving wild and lowly, 

Still wildly muttering o’er and o’er, 
She lives detained by spells unholy. 


Death claims her not, too fair for earth, 
Her spirit lives alien to heaven, 

Nor will it know a second birth 
When sinful mortals are forgiven. 


Cold is this rock, the wind comes chill, 
And mists the gloomy water cover ; 
But oh, her soul is colder still, 
To lose her God—to leave her lover! 


The lake was in profound repose, 
Yet one white wave came gently curl- 
ing, 
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And as it reached the shore, arose 
Dim figures, banners gay unfurling. 


Onward they move, an airy crowd, 
Through each thin form a moonlight 
ray shone, 
While spear and helm in pageant proud 
Appear in liquid undulation. 


Bright barbed steeds curvetting tread 
Their trackless way with antic capers, 
And curtain clouds hang over head, 
Festooned by rainbow-coloured va- 
pours. 


And when a breath of air would stir 
That drapery of heaven’s own wreath- 
ing, 
Light wings of prismy gossamer 
Just moved and sparkled to the 
breathing. 


Nor wanting was the choral song, 
Swelling in silvery chimes of sweet- 
ness, 
To sound of which this subtile throng 
Advanced in playful grace and neat- 
ness. 


With music’s strain all came and went 
Upon poor Cormac’s doubting vision, 
Now rising in wild merriment, 
Now softly fading in derision. 


“Christ save her soul,” he boldly cried, 
And when that blessed name was 
spoken, 
Fierce shrieks and fiendish yells replied, 
And vanished all—the spell was bro- 
ken. 


And now on Corrib’s lonely shore, 
Freed by his word from power of 
faéry, 
To life, to love restored once more, 
Young Cormac welcomes back his 
Mary.” 


These stanzas unquestionably pos- 
sess great beauty, and display consi- 
derable artistic skill; but to our mind 
they have neither the beauty, the sim- 
plicity, nor the exquisite melody of 
** The Fairy Thorn.” That is the pro- 
duction of a man of genius—the other 
of an elegant and tasteful versifier ; 
possessing prettiness more than origi- 
nality of thought, and a sweetness and 
facility of versification rather than the 
burst of melody which comes fresh and 
gushing from the heart. How power- 
ful is the dreamy effect of that stanza, 
describing the silence of the silvery 
haze— 

“ Th. t drinks away their voices in echoless repose." 
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Tennyson's,“ Sleeping Beauty” is 
exquisitely drawn, but she does not 
come near “ Anna Grace” :— 


‘She sleeps; her breathings are not 
heard 

In palace chambers far apart ; 

The fragrant tresses are not stirred 

That lie upon her charmed heart. 


‘* She sleeps ; on either hand upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest ; 
She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest.” 


These verses are unquestionably of 
exceeding beauty ; but are they equal 
to “The Fairy Thorn?” We trow 
not. How exquisitely the author de- 
scribes the solemn awe of the maidens 
as the enchantment steals over their 
spirits, like 


‘“« The falcon's shadow sailing across the open shaw.” 


And when their companion, full of life 
and love, and beauty, is drawn silently 
away from among them by the unseen 
power, and their terror is too great to 
allow them even to look, they can only 
feel the nameless presence, and 


“* They feel their tresses twine with her 
parting locks of gold, 

And the curls elastic falling as her head 
withdraws ; 

They feel her sliding arms from their 
twined arms withdrawn 

But they dare not look to see the cause.” 


In the collection edited by Mr. 
Duffy, those from the pen of Mr. 
Ferguson are undeniably the best. 
In the “Book of Irish Ballads,” 
edited by Mr. M‘Carthy, we are in- 
clined to think that the productions 
of Mr. Duffy are superior to those of 
the other contributors, who have been 
pressed into the service, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of some of those to which 
we have already alluded, by Griffin and 
others, which are to be found in this 
volume also. 

The introduction, by Mr. M‘Carthy, 
to this volume, although by no means 
equal in point of information or ability 
to that which prefaces Mr. Duffy’s vo- 
lume, is cleverly written ; and we can- 
not too sufficiently recommend his ad- 
vice to young writers to avoid the 
* used-up” common places of the Eng- 
lish literary market, but rather to cul- 
tivate the literature of their own coun- 
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try—to treasure her legends—eternal- 
ize her traditions—people her scenery, 
and ennoble her superstitions. What 
can be more beautiful, for example, 
than the verses of Gerald Griffin, called 
* The Wake of the Absent,” which 
embody the custom of our peasantry, 
who, when any member of the family 
has been lost at sea, or dies away from 
home, celebrate his obsequies, as if the 
dead body was present :— 


‘¢ THE WAKE OF THE ABSENT. 


** The dismal yew and cypress tall 
Lave o’er the churchyard lone, 
Where rest our friends and fathers all 
Beneath the funeral stone. 
In holy ground they sleep, 
Oh, early lost ! o’er thee 
No sorrowing friend shall ever weep, 
No stranger bend the knee. 
Mo chuma, lorn am I. 
Hoarse dashing rolls the salt-sea wave 
Over our perished darling’s grave. 


“ The winds, the sullen deep that tore, 
His death-song chanted loud— 

The weeds that line the clifted shore 
Were all his burial shroud. 


Nor friendly wail and holy dirge, 
And long lament of love ; 
Around him roared the angry surge, 
The curlew screamed above ; 
Mo chuma, lorn am I. 
My grief would turn to rapture now, 


Could I but touch that pallid brow. 


** The stream-torn bubbles soonest burst, 
That earliest left the source— 
Buds earliest bloom are faded first 
In nature’s wonted course. 
With guarded pace her seasons creep 
By slow decay expire ; 
The young alone the aged weop, 
The son alone the sire. 
Mo chuma, lorn am I, 
That death a backward course should 
hold, 
To smite the young and spare the old.” 


This is a truly national ballad—mag- 
nificent and pathetic in its ideas and 
its imagery ; and the following one, by 
Mr. M‘Dermott is fully equal to it. 
Indeed, there is scarcely to be found in 
Mr. M‘Carthy’s collection a finer com- 
position than 


“THE IRISH EXILES. 


“* When round the festive Christmas board, or by the Christmas hearth, 
The glorious mingled draught is poured—wine, melody, and mirth ; 
When friends, long absent, tell low-toned their joys and sorrows o’er, 
And hand grasps hand, and eyelids fill, and lips meet lips once more ; 
Oh, in that hour t’were kindly done, some woman’s voice would say— 
Forget not those who ’re sad to-night—poor exiles far away ! 


“* Alas for them |—this morning’s sun saw many a moist eye pour 
Its gushing love with longings vain the waste Atlantic o'er ; 
And when he turned his lion-eye this evening from the west, 
The Indian shores were lined with those who watched his couched crest, 
But not to share his glory there, or gladden in his ray, 
They bent their gaze upon his path—those exiles far away ! 


** It was—oh, how the heart will cheat !—because they thought beyond 
His glowing couch lay that green isle of which their hearts were fond ; 
And memory brought old scenes of home into each welling eye, 
And, though each breast poured many a thought that filled it like a sigh, 
*T was then—’twas then—all warm with love, they knelt them down to pray 
For Irish homes, and kith and kin—poor exiles far away ! 


*¢ And then the mother blest her son, the lover blest the maid ; 
And then the soldier was a @hild, and wept the while he prayed ; 
And then the student’s pallid check flushed red as summer rose, 
And patriots’ souls forgot their griefs, to weep for Erin’s woes; 
And oh! but then warm vows were breathed that, come what might or may, 
They'd right the suffering isle they loved—those exiles far away ! 


“‘ Then oh! to hear the sweet old strains of Irish music rise, 
Like gushing memories of home, beneath far foreign skies— 
Beneath the spreading calabash, beneath the trellised vine, 
The bright Italian myrtle bower, or dark Canadian pine ; 
Oh, don’t these old familiar tones, now sad and now so gay, 
Speak out your very, very hearts—poor exiles far away ! 
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‘« But heavens! how many sleep afar, all heedless of these strains— 
Tired wanderers, who sought repose through Ewrope’s battle-plains ! 
In strong, fierce, headlong fight they fell—as ships go down in storms, 
They fell, and human whirlwinds swept across their shattered forms. 
No shroud but glory wrapped them round ; no prayer nor tear had they, 
Save the wandering winds and the heavy clouds—poor exiles far away ! 


And might the singer claim a sigh; he, too, could tell how tost 
Upon the stranger's dreary shore his heart’s best hopes were lost : 
How he, too, pined to hear the tones of friendship greet his ear ; 
And pined to walk the river-side, to youthful musing dear ; 

And pined with silent, yearning love, amongst his own to stay— 
Alas ! it is so sad to be an exile far away ! 


Then oh! when round the Christmas board, or by the Christmas hearth, 
The glorious mingled draught is poured—wine, melody, and mirth ; 
When friends, long absent, tell low-toned their joys and sorrows o’er, 
And hand grasps hand, and eyelids fill, and lips meet lips once more ; 

In that bright hour perhaps, perhaps, some woman’s voice would say— 


‘ Think, think on those who weep to-night—poor exiles far away ! 


While we possess among us men 
who can write like this, we need never 
despair of creating a national literature 
for Ireland. We have trespassed al- 
ready so largely upon our limits, as 
well as upon the attention of our read- 
ers, by the copiousness of our extracts, 
that we almost doubt if we should have 
ventured to add another ; but we do feel 
most strongly assured that if there 
were any one sceptical upon the sub- 
ject of the beauties of Irish literature, 
he has been ere now converted. 

We have devoted so much space to 
the discussion of these volumes, that 
we have not more than a corner re- 
maining for the consideration of the 
“ Trish Popular Songs,”* with the ori- 
ginals, edited by Mr. Walsh; and we 
have already dwelt so much at length 
upon the productions of the bards— 
whose compositions, for the most part 
confined to those of the seventeenth 
century, this collection contains—that 
any very elaboratenotice is unnecessary. 
The translations are written with taste 
and spirit; and although there is a 
slight want of elegance evident in the 


composition of some of them—possibly 
the result of an over-anxiety to render 
the translations as literal as possible— 
this little volume is by no means un- 
worthy to take its place beside its three 
companions; while the juxta-position 
of the Irish originals with the transla- 
tions will render it a valuable help to 
students of the Irish language. 

Weare fully aware that we have 
by no means done ample justice to 
the many beautiful pieces scattered 
throughout these volumes—indeed it 
was scarcely possible, within the nar- 
row limits of a single papers and in 
turning over the pages we see many 
which we had marked for extract, 
but which we are reluctantly obliged 
to pass over or reserve for some other 
opportunity. 

pon the whole, these volumes do 

infinite credit to the genius and the 
taste of the writers of the day ; and we 
hail their appearance as affording abun- 
dant promise that the literature of Ire- 
land shall yet assume the position to 
which it is well entitled among the na- 
tions of the world. 


* «Trish Popular Songs, with English Metrical Translations, and introductory 


Remarks and Notes, by Edward Walsh.” 


Dublin: James McGlashan. 
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ANOTHER EVENING WITH THE WITCHFINDERS. * 


SoMERSETSHIRE was, all that century, 
vexed with witchcrafts above other 
English counties. Or it may be that 
more of these works of darkness were 
brought to light there than in any other 
districts, owing to the good fortune 
of that shire in numbering a Hunt 
among its justices, and a Glanvil 
ae its clergy. The former wor- 
shipful person, as we learn from his 
reverend fellow-helper in the good 
work, kept by him his * Book of Exa- 
minations of Witches,” fairly written 
out, which, says our F. R. 8.,  con- 
tains the discovery of such an hellish 
knot of them, and that discovery so 
clear and plain, that perhaps there 
hath not yet any thing appeared to us 
with stronger evidence to confirm the 
belief of witches. And had not his 
discoveries and endeavours met with 
great opposition and discouragement 
from some then in authority, the whole 
clan of those heilish confederates in 
these parts had been justly exposed and 
punished.” This hint givesus a glimpse 
of the length to which prejudice was 
got already in that time. No doubt, 
the “some then in authority,” whom 
the ex-royal chaplain charitably for- 
bear} to hand down, by name, to the 
reprobation of posterity, looked on 
Robert Hunt, Esq. asa living proof 
that it is possible to be an old woman, 
without being a witch. In spite, how- 
ever, of these impracticable people, 
Somersetshire got tolerably well weed- 
ed of its grannies. In 1658, a certain 
Jane Brooks was executed at Charde 
Assizes, for bewitching Richard Jones, 
son of Henry Jones, of Shepton Mallet, 
a boy of about twelve years of age. 
Brooks had not the grace, like Style, 
to confess her guilt; however, she 
made amends for this by not dying in 
gaol, and thereby “ preventing execu- 
tion,” as the latter did. The way in 
which she wrought her evil will on the 
boy was by giving him an apple, and 
stroking him down the right side, after 
which, with an hypocrisy which croco- 
diles might envy, she shook hands with 
him, and bid oe good night. The 
effect was, that he was presently seized 


————— 


with a pain in that side on which she 
had stroked him; and the next day, 
having roasted her apple, and eaten 
about half of it, he became “ extreamly 
ill,” and was some time speechless, 
As soon as he was somewhat come to 
himself, he told his father of what had 
happened him with Jane Brooks: the 
father took an opportunity, as soon as 
possible, of scratching Brooks, so as 
to draw some blood from her, upon 
which the boy immediately got well ; 
but, about a week after, meeting Alice 
Coward, Brooks’s sister, the latter said 
to him, “ How.do you do, my honey ?” 
and thereupon he fell ill again. 

After this, the boy had frequent 
fits, in which he cried out that Jane 
Brooks and her sister appeared to him ; 
and, as in Style’s case, he described 
their dress, &c., exactly as was verified 
by the constables who went to the 
house of these sisters at such times, 
on purpose to try how far the boy’s 
allegations were worthy of credit. At 
one time, a certain Gibson, a cousin of 
Jones’s, made a stroke with a knife at 
the place where the boy said he saw 
Brooks, whereupon the boy cried out, 
* Oh, father, Coz Gibson hath cut 
Jane Brooks her hand, and ‘tis bloody.” 
The father lost no time in repairing, 
with Gibson and the constable, to the 
witch’s house, and found her with her 
hand newly cut and bleeding. 

One of the most unequivocal proofs 
of the boys having been bewitched by 
Brooks, was the effect her eye, and 
still more her touch, had upon him. 
Even in the justice-room, and in the 
awful presence of Mr, Hunt, a look 
from her on more than one occasion 
rendered him speechless, when begin- 
ning to give his testimony against her. 
But the manner in which he was 
affected by her touch was so curious, 
that we must give the account of it in 
Mr. Glanvil’s own words :— 


** On the next appearance at Shepton, 
which was on the 17th of February 
(1657), there were present many gentle- 
men, ministers, and others. The boy 
fell into his fit upon the sight of Jane 
Brooks, and lay in a man’s arms like a 


* See our number for July, 1847. 
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dead person; the woman was then willed 
to lay her hand on him, which she did, 
and he thereupon started and sprang out 
in a very strange and unusual manner. 
One of the justices, to prevent all pos- 
sibilities of legerdemain, caused Gibson 
and the rest to stand off from the boy, 
and then that justice himself held him. 
The yo being blindfolded, the justice 
called as if Brooks should touch him, 
but winked to others to do it, which 
two or three did, but the boy appeared 
not concerned. The justice then called 
on the father to take him, but had pri- 
vately desired one Mr. Geoffry Strode 
to bring Jane Brooks to touch him at 
such time as he should call for his father, 
which was done, and the boy imme- 
diately sprang out after a very odd and 
violent fashion. He was after touched 
by several persons, and moved not, but 
Jane Brooks being again caused to put 
her hand upon him, he started and 
sprang out twice or thrice as before. 

Il this while he remained in his fit, and 
some time after; and being then laid on 
a bed in the same room, the people pre- 
sent could not for a long time boweither 
of his arms or legs.” 


It is unnecessary to point out the 
completely mesmeric character of this 
case: the cataleptic state of the patient, 
and the rapport subsisting between him 


and his tormentress, are too marked to 
escape the recognition of any one that 
has but dipped into Townsend or Col- 


quhoun. His continually seeing the 
two hags (Brooks and her sister) about 
him, is another clear indication of a 
sompambulous state, in which both 
they and he were involved. When 
they appeared to him, their hands were 
cold, their eyes staring, and their lips 
and cheeks looking pale; in other 
words, their appearance was that of 
ghosts, showing that their haunting of 
the boy, like their resorting to the 
witch-sabbaths, was without the body, 
A more enigmatical circumstance is, 
that at one of their visits they put a two- 
pry piece into his pocket, which one 
oes not immediately see how, in their 
disembodied condition, they carried 
with them. And yet this is not more 
difficult to conceive than that the devil, 
being a spirit, should convey material 
cakes and roast-meat from one place 
to another; which Mr. Glanvil finds 
easy to account for, on the supposition 
(common, as he observes, to the Pla- 
tonical and Christian antiquity) that 
spirits are not destitute of a subtile 
corporeal vehicle, which places them 
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in communication with the world of 
matter, For the rest, the twopenny 
piece was no phantom; it was shown 
to every one that came to the house, 
and had the remarkable property, that 
when it was put into the fire and 
heated, the boy would fall ill, but as 
soon as it was taken out, and cold, he 
would be again as well as before, 

Many times a noise was heard in the 
boy like the croaking of a toad, and 
some were aware of a voice within him, 
saying, “Jane Brooks, Alice Coward,” 
twelve times in about a quarter of an 
hour. On one occasion he was seen 
to rise up from the ground, and to 
mount to a good height in the air, till 
he passed over a garden wall, and was 
carried a length of more than thirty 
yards, when he fell, and lay insensible 
for atime. On coming to himself, he 
declared that Brooks had caught him 
up by the arm, and carried him through 
the air in this fashion. More than 
once he was found in aroom by him- 
self, his hands flat against a beam that 
traversed the ceiling, and his body sua- 
pended in such a manner that his feet 
were about a yard from the ground. 
At such a times he was in a profound 
stupor, and would hang there as if 
held on by a magnetic force to the 
beam, a quarter of an hour together. 
When consciousness returned, he told 
those who found him, that “ Jane 
Brooks had carried him to that place, 
and held him there.” 

These vexations continued, with little 
intermission, from the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1657, the day the boy was be- 
witched, till the 10th of March follow- 
ing, the day Brooks was sent to gaol, 
From that time he had no more fits. 
Brooks was executed the 26th of 
March ; Coward had been sent to 
gaol with her sister, but it does not 
appear what was done with her after. 
wards, This story, Mr, Glanvil thinks, 
is good evidence of the being of 
witches ; and he professes himself 
curious to know, what kind of proof 
the Sadducee, if not satisfied with it, 
would expect. Here are, as he points 
out, the testimonies of sense, the oaths 
of several credible attestators (some of 
them clergymen), the nice and deli- 
berate scrutiny of quick-sighted and 
judicious examiners (Mr. Hunt among 
the rest), and the judgment of an as- 
size upon the whole, * And now,” 
concludes Mr, G,, unanswerably 
enough, “the security of all our lives 
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aed fortunes depends upon no greater 
circumstances of evidence than these. 
If such proof may not be credited, no 
fact can be proved, no wickedness can 
be punished, no right can be deter- 
mined, law is at an end, and blind 
justice cannot tell how to decide any- 
thing.” 

Another of those hardened and im- 
penitent witches, who to the last per- 
sisted in denying their guilt, was 
Julian Cox, who was tried at the Sum- 
mer Assizes at Taunton, in 1663, 
before Judge Archer, and, being found 

uilty, was executed within three or 
Rae days, without any confession of 
the fact. 

The witchcraft of which Julian Cox 
was accused was, that, having threat- 
ened a maid-servant who had denied 
her an alms, that she should repent it 
before night, this maid was indeed 
before night taken with a convulsion- 
fit, and, after the fit was past, she saw 
Julian Cox following her, and cried 
out to the people in the house to save 
her from Julian. A black man also 
came with Julian, and these two 
tempted the maid to drink something 
that they offered her, which she re- 
fused, affirming that she defied the 
devil's drenches. This having con- 
tinued a whole night, the maid the 
next night, when she went to bed, took 
with her a knife, with which, when 
Julian and the black man again came 


with their potion, she stabbed Julian, 
and wounded her inthe leg. And one 


forthwith riding to Julian’s house, and 
forcing the door, found her dressing a 
fresh wound in her leg, to which the 
knife the maid had used, on trial, fitted 
exactly. There was blood also found 
upon the maid’s bed. 


The next morning Julian appeared 


to the maid in the house-wall, and 


offered her great pins, which she was 
forced to swallow. And all the day 
the maid was observed to convey her 
hand to the house-wall, and from the 
wall to her mouth, and she seemed, 


by the motion of her mouth, as if she 


ate something. Up to this time, the 
a of the house (who appear to 
av 


e been of an unusually sceptical 
turn of mind), seeing nothing, thought 
all this might be the maid’s “ phancy,” 


and did not much mind it. But to- 
wards night she began to complain of 


being intolerably tormented by the 
pins in all parts of her body ; where- 


upon she was undressed, and these 
pins, to the number of thirty, came 
out at different parts of her body, the 
points foremost. They were great 
pins, were afterwards produced in 


court, and Mr. Glanvil himself handled 
them. 

Here was evidence enough to satisfy 
any jury of that century and county. 
Nevertheless, Julian Cox was not 
moved to confession. Nay, she al- 
leged that she had even refused the 
offer of being a witch, which had 
many times been pressed on her by 
the devil. And she related how that 
** one evening she walked about a mile 
from her own house, and there came 
riding towards her three persons upon 
three broomstaves, borne up about a 
yard and a-half from the ground. 
Two of them she formerly knew, 
which were a witch and a wizard 
that were hanged for witchcraft several 
years before. The third person was 
a black man, who tempted her to give 
him her soul, or to that effect, and to 
express it by pricking her finger, and 
giving her name in her blood in token 
of it.” On these terms he promised 
her revenge against all who offended 
her; but, according to her own ac- 
count, she did not consent to the pro- 
posal. 

But, notwithstanding this plausible 
account of her resistance to the solici- 
tations of the tempter, evidence was 


given which placed it beyond all doubt 
that Julian Cox was a witch. The 
first witness called to prove this was a 
huntsman, who swore that he was out 
with a pack of hounds to hunt a hare, 
and, not far from Julian Cox’s house, 
he started one. The hare, being hard 
run by the dogs, and almost spent, 


made towards a great bush, upon 


which the huntsman ran to the other 
side of the bush, to take her up; but 


as soon as he laid hands on her, it 
proved to be Julian Cox, who had her 
head grovelling on the ground, and 
her globes, as he expressed it, up- 


wards, She was quite out of breath 


with the run: the dogs came up in 


full cry to recover the game, but, 

having smelt at Julian, they left off, 

and hunted that day no more. 
Another witness swore that, having 


gone in to smoke a pipe of tobacco 
with Julian Cox, he saw “a monstrous 


ppent toad betwixt his leggs, staring 
im in the face,” upon which he threw 
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down his pipe, and went home. But, 
being arrived at his own house, and 
proceeding to smoke a pipe, the same 
toad appeared betwixt his “ leggs.” 
He cut it in several pieces, but, as 
often as he returned to his pipe, the 
toad was there again. He tried to 
burn it, but it was not to be burnt, the 
fire being, in all probability, its native 
element. At last he took a switch, 
and beat it, when, after running 
several times round the room (he still 
pursuing it with correction), the toad 
“‘ cryed and vanisht, and he was never 
after troubled with it.” 

A third witness proved that Julian 
Cox bewitched his cattle, by writing 
or scoring upon the ground as she 
passed by the place where they were 
a-milking ; upon which the beasts 
went mad, and some ran their heads 
against the trees, and most of them 
died speedily. And he being advised 
to cut off the ears of the bewitched 
beasts, and burn them, as a sure 
method of finding out the witch, did 
so; but while they were burning, 
Julian came to the house, raging and 
scolding; and, going to the fire, she 
plucked out the ears that were burn- 
ing, and then was quiet. 

A fourth witness saw Julian Cox 
fly into her own chamber-window in her 
full proportion; which, in a woman 
then seventy years old, was, to say the 
least, nimble. 

It was, at Judge Archer's sugges- 
tion, tried in court whether the ac- 


cused could say the Lord’s prayer ; 
and it was found that she could not 
say, ** And lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” though this was repeated to her 
near half a score of times, she being 
directed to follow him that repeated 


it, word for word. But she always 


said either, “ And lead us into temp- 


tation,” or “ And lead us not into no 
temptation.” However, the judge let 
the jury know that this was not legal 
evidence against her, and they should 
not suffer it to influence their verdict, 


but be guided solely by what had been 
deposed by witnesses upon oath. Which 


was quite enough, and, as we said be- 
fore, the jury found her guilty, and 
she was hung. 


We must here remark on a point of 
correspondence between the maid be- 
witched by Julian Cox and the much. 


talked-of Maria Moerl, the * Estatica 
of Caldaro.” Maria declared that 
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‘*hideous black men” stood before her, 
and presented her with pins, needles, 
pieces of glass, &¢., which they com- 
pelled her to swallow ; and many eye- 
witnesses testify that these objects 
came in great quantities, not only out 
of her mouth, but also out of her 
head, her breast, and other parts of 
her body. Here, again, is a remark- 
able feature of resemblance between 
a case of “theomania” and one of 
* demonomania.” 


There is also a point of correspon- 
dence to be observed between the case 
of Julian Cox and that of Jane Brooks 
—namely, that both these witches were 
wounded in the body by strokes given 
to their astral spirits—for we assume 
it was in their astral spirits they ap- 
peared to the victims of their sorcery. 

To illustrate this point, Mr. Glan- 
vil relates a story of an old woman in 
Cambridgeshire, whose astral spirit 
coming into a man’s house (as he was 
sitting by the fire) in the shape of a 
huge cat, and setting herself before 
the fire, not far from him, he stole a 
stroke at the back of it with a fire-fork, 
and seemed to break the back of it, 
but it “* scambled” from him, and va- 
nished he knew not how. But such an 
old woman, a reputed witch, was found 
dead in her bed that very night, with 
her back broken, “as I have heard,” 
says our author, “ some years ago cre- 
dibly reported.” 

The reader knows, of course, that 
the astral spirit is that principle, in 
man and the lower creation, which 
forms the connecting link between the 
material and the immaterial—the body 
and the soul. It is more intimately 
related, however, to the soul than to 
the body, and is capable of being sepa- 
rated from the latter, but not from the 


former: hence it serves the soul as a 


vehicle, in which she can go about, 
when stript of her eorporeal envelop- 
ment, either by death or a state of 
ecstasy. Thus, in all apparitions, both 
of ghosts and fetches, it is the astral 


spirit that is seen, And the form in 


which it is seen is that in which the 


soul at the time imagines herself; now 
human, now bestial ; now in this habit, 
now in that; as the witches Brooks 
and Cox appeared in their ordinary 


shape and attire, and that old woman 


of Cambridgeshire in the likeness of 


an animal which is a long-recognized 
minister of the powers of darkness. 
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That the wounds given to these 
witches in their astral spirits should 
take effect upon their material bodies, 
is not so incomprehensible a thing as 


it might seem to a hasty observer, 


For, when Jane Brooks appeared to 
the boy Jones, she did it by the force 


of her imagination, being transported, 
asin a dream, to the place where he 
was; and so also of Julian Cox and 
the old woman of Cambridgeshire. 


The consciousness they had of being 


in the presence of those to whom they 


appeared was that of a vivid dream: 
their return from a visit to the object 
of their persecution was the awaking 
out ofa state of entrancement, into 
which they had thrown themselves by 


means used in their incantations, Now, 
we have many examples that persons, 
having in their sleep dreamed of being 
wounded, found real wounds in their 
bodies when they awoke. Thus Anna 
Katharina Emmerich, a Tyrolese nun, 


had in her youth a vision of one, who 


offered for her choice a wreath of 
flowers and a crown of thorns. She 
chose the latter, and pressed it with 
enthusiasm on her head, but on coming 
to herself, found her brows wounded 
and bleeding, as if this picture of her 


phantasy had been real. But this is a 


matter, for the explanation of which 
we must refer the reader to a former 
number of this Magazine.* 

Come we now to Scotch witches. 

About the 18th of October, 1677, 
Sir George Maxwell, of Pollock, was 
taken ill, and had great pain and tor- 
ment, the seat of which was in his 
right and left sides. This continued 
until December, when, suspicion light- 
ing upon one Janet Mathie, reputed a 
witch, her house was searched, and a 
waxen image found, in a little hole in 
the wall at the back of the fire, with 
pins sticking in its sides, corresponding 
to the seat of Sir George’s pains. 
Upon this, Janet Mathie was taken 
into custody, and the pains in a great 
measure left Sir George ; but in Janu- 
ary, 1678, they returned upon him in 
greater force than before ; whereupon 
the house of John Stuart, son to 
Mathie, was searched, and in his bed- 
straw an image of clay was found, with 
pins in like manner stuck in it, and im- 


* January, 1845, p. 32, 


mediately Sir George had an allevia- 
tion of his sufferings. 

In consequence of this, John Stuart 
and Annabil Stuart his sister, were 


arrested; and, these two being in. 


duced to make confession of their prac. 
tices, a mystery of iniquity was un- 
veiled, worse, if possible, than that of 
which John Knox had purged the 
**land o’ cakes” in the preceding cen- 


tury. 
First, Annibal, or Annabil Stuart 


confessed that, in the time of harvest, 


she being then fourteen years of age, 
“‘or thereby,” a black man came to 
her mother’s house, and announced 
himself to be the devil, and proposed 


to her to give herself up to him, and 


she should not want anything that was 
good. Which proposal being backed 


by her mother with the promise ofa 
new coat, and by one Bessie Weir, who 
enjoyed a place of some trust in the 
devil’s service, she consented to it, and 


gave herself up to the said devil, “ put- 


ting one hand to the crown of her 
head, and the other to the soal of her 
foot.” Hereupon the devil gave her 
a familiar spirit, whose name was 
Enippa, and, in token of the bargain, 
nipped her arm, which was sore for 
half an hour, After this, she was 


embraced by the devil, and (contrary 
to all reasonable expectation) foun 
him cold. 

Some time after, a meeting of 
witches was held at her mother’s 
house, and at this meeting were pre- 
sent the black man, Annabil Stuart, 
and Janet Mathie her mother, Bessie 
Weir, Margaret Craig and Margaret 
Jackson. And these witches made a 
waxen effigies for Sir George Maxwell, 
and turned it on a spit before the fire, 
repeating the mean while, “ Sir George 
Maxwell! Sir George Maxwell !” 
This was in October, 1677, just before 
Sir George was taken with his first 
illness. In December, as we have 
seen, Janet Mathie being apprehended 
and the effigies found, the knight’s tor- 
ment abated ; but, in January, another 
meeting of witches was held, at John 
Stuart’s house, to which Annabil 
Stuart was summoned by Bessie Weir, 
and here an effigies of clay was made, 
and pins stuck in the breast and sides 


** Of the Nightmare.” 
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of it, the intention of which was to 
take away Sir George Maxwell's life, 
for his apprehending of Janet Mathie. 
At this meeting the devil was present 


in black clothes and a blue band; he 


wore also white handouffs, with * ho. 
gers,” and his feet were cloven. 

John Stuart, brother to Annabil, 
declared in his confession that he “did 
envy against Sir George Maxwell for 
apprehending Janet Mathie his mo- 


ther ;” and that on the 3rd January 


Bessie Weir came to him late at night, 
and advertised him that there was to 
be a meeting at his house next day, 
and that the devil, under the shape of 
a black man, Margaret Jackson, Mar- 


garet Craig, and the said Bessie Weir, 
were to be present. The next night 
the devil came accordingly, after Stu- 
art was in bed, and called him quietly 
by his name ; upon which he, Stuart, 
got up, put on his clothes, and lighted 
a candle. Then the witches above- 
named came flying in at the gable win- 


dow, The business of the evening be- 
gan with John Stuart’s initiation into 
the hellish mysteries, which was effect- 
ed by his putting one hand on the 
crown of his head, and the other on 
the sole of his foot, renouncing his 
baptism, and giving himself up wholly 
to the black man. In recompense of 
this gift, the devil promised that he 
should not want any pleasure, and that 
he should get his heart filled on all that 
did him wrong: a familiar spirit was 
given to him at the same time, which 
he was to call on by the name of 
Jonas. The initiation completed, Sir 
George Maxwell’s affair was brought 
on the tapis, and the devil demanded 
the consent of all present to the mea- 
sures to be taken for afflicting that 
gentleman. All giving their consent, 
the clay effigies was made, the women 
fashioning the trunk, and the devil fur- 
nishing the parts in which a more ar- 
tistic hand was required, as the head 
and arms: pins were then thrust into 
the breast and sides of it, asrelated in 
Annabil Stuart’s confession; and, 
while all this work was going on, John 
Stuart held the candle. Annabil came 
in during the making of the effigies, 
not at the window, but the door, and 
having stayed some time, went away 
again by the same mode of egress: the 
older witches flew out at the window. 

John Stuart describes the diabolical 
costume in the same terms as his sis- 
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ter, black clothes, with a bluish band 
and handcuffs, and “hogers,” on the 
legs, without shoes. He obseryed one 
of the black man’s feet to be cloven, 


and says his voice was “hough and 


gousty,” whatever that is, 


Margaret Jackson also confessed 
her share in these villanies. She had 
been forty years the devil's, having 
devoted herself to him by the same 
form as the others, renouncing her 


baptism, and putting one hand to the 


crown of her head, and the other to 
the * soal” of her foot. 

The name of the spirit placed at 
her. command was Locas. Among 
other things, she confessed that, about 
the 3rd or 4th of that same January, 


awaking in the night, she found aman 
to be in bed with her, whom she sup- 
posed to have been her husband, 
though her husband had been dead 
twenty years, *‘ or thereby,” and that 
the man immediately disappeared: and 
this man, who disappeared, was the de- 
vil. Which we think a very pretty 
Scotch version of the mythos of Cupid 
and Psyche. 

With respect to the making of the 
effigies, and how the devil was dressed, 
this witch gave a similar account to 
those of the two Stuarts. The three 


declarants agreed in stating that the 
name of the devil, who “ compeired in 
the black man’s shape,” was Ejoall. 
Bessie Weir was officer to the witch- 
meetings ; her familiar spirit was 
named Sopha; Janet Mathie’s was 
Landlady, and Margaret Craige’s, Ri- 
gerum. 

In both cases of the finding of the 
effigies, Sir George had relief of his 
pains before he was informed of the 
discovery, a proof that the amendment 
was no work of imagination. The 
witches were tried at the assizes in 
Paisley, February 15th, 1678, Mr. 
Glanvil is silent as to the result of 
the trial; but justice, no doubt, was 
done. A point on which one would 
have liked information is, whether the 
Knight of Pollock got well; but here 
we are left in a painful state of uncer- 
tainty. What first brought the ill- 
will of these witches upon him was an 
offence he had given to Bessie Weir, 
by not “‘ entering her husband to his 
harvest service.” Bessie, naturally, 
could not forgive this, and the rest of 
the “ sodality” were bound to espouse 
her quarrel. 
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Are there no Bessie Weirs in Ire- 
land? We confess, were we a mem- 
ber of a relief committee this summer, 
we should never feel inconveniently 
warm of a night, without conceiving a 
suspicion that some conclave of old 
women was toasting us in effigy before 
the slowest of possible fires ; especially 
if we were conscious of ever having 
been instrumental in spoiling the game 
of any poor fellow, who had hoped, by 
the help of “rations,” to get over the 
hard times without breaking in on his 
little deposit at the savings’-bank. But, 
happily, Irishmen (at least now-a-days) 
are too religious to have any dealings 
with the man in “ black clothes and a 
little band ;” and, in the sublime piety 
which is peculiar to them, would a 
thousand times rather riddle your body 
with bullets thanyour effigies with 
pins, and roast you in your own skin 
than in a proxy of wax. However, it 
was not always so, as we shall show 
before the end of this paper. 

But, before leaving Scotland, let us 
cast an eye on that famous trial, held 
in 1590, by which the practices of 
John Fien, Agnes Sympson, and other 
warlocks and witches their confede- 
rates, against the life of the sagest of 
British Princes, were happily brought 
to light. Fien heard the devil preach 
ina kirk, in the pulpit, by candle-light, 
the candles burning blue; and it will 
be satisfactory to our evangelical 
friends to know that the devil preached 
in asurplice. Also, in a chapter of 
witches, he (Fien), as well as the 
others present, kissed the devil’s bot- 
tom at parting. After this he heard 
the devil again preach in a pulpit in a 
gown—showing an advance of Protes- 
tant feeling in a certain place, which 
our Puseyite friends will know what 
to think of. At the end of the sermon, 
the devil pointed his hearers to graves, 
that they should open them, and dis- 
member the “ corps” therein; which 
done, incontinently they were trans- 
ported without words. 

Fien related, among other things, 
that he himself lay dead three or four 
hours, and was carried to many moun- 
tains, and, as he thought, through the 
world. On which.subject, consider 
what Novalis says— 


** We dream of journeys through the 
universe—is not the universe, then, 
within us? The depth of our own spirit 


we know not. Inwards goes the mys. 
terious way: within us, or nowhere, is 
eternity, with its worlds ; within us are 
the past and the future ?” 


The great object of Fien and his 
accomplices, in their sorceries, was to 
drown the king (James the First), by 
raising a storm during his voyage to 
Denmark. The storm was raised by 
a simple process enough, namely, that 
of casting a cat into the sea; but it 
does not seem to have been a common 
cat, for it was delivered to the witches 
by the devil himself, who instructed 
them to cry “ Hola!” when they first 
cast itin. Another thing Fien did was, 
to raise a mist when the King was on 
his way back from Denmark, by get- 
ting Satan to cast a thing like a foot- 
ball, or wisp, into the sea ; the effect 
of which was, that a vapour, or reek 
arose, and his majesty had, in conse- 
quence, a narrow escape of being cast 
upon the coast of England. It would 
seem that the powers of darkness had a 
foreboding of the damage this sapient 
prince would one day do to their em- 
pire, by letting in daylight upon the 
black secrets of “« Demonologie.” 

Other feats of John Fien’s were his 
opening locks by blowing on them; 
his “ raising four candles on the luggs 
of an horse, and another on the top of 
the staff of his rider in the night, that 
he made it as light as day; and the 
man fell down dead at the entering 
within his house at his return home ;” 
and his “embarquing in a boat with 
other witches, and sailing over sea, 
and entering within a ship, and drink- 
ing good wine and ale there, and sink- 
ing the ship when they had done, with 
the persons in it.” We say nothing 
of his kissing the seat of Satanic hon- 
our again, after another conventicle of 
witches, 

From the confession of Agnes Symp- 
son we give the following extract :— 


‘* Item, Fyled and convict for sameckle 
(so much) as she confest before his 
Majesty, that the devil in man’s like- 
ness met her going out in the fields 
from her own house at Keith between 
five and six at even, being alone, and 
commandit her to be at Northbervick- 
kirk the next night. And she past then 
on horseback, conveyed by her good- 
son, called John Couper, and lighted at 
the kirkyard, or a littie before she came 
to it, about eleven hours at even. They 


danced along the kirkyaxd, Geilie Dun- 
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can plaid to them on a trump, John 
Fien mussiled led all the rest, the said 
Agnes and her daughter followed next. 
Besides, there were Kate Grey, George 
Moilis’s wife, RobertGreirson, Katharine 
Duncan, Bessie Right, Isabel Gilmore, 
John Graymail!, Duncan Buchanan, 
Thomas Barnhil and his wife, Gilbert 
Macgil, Joh. Macgil, Katharine Macgil, 
with the rest of their complices, above 
an hundred persons, whereof there were 
six men, and all the rest women. ‘The 
women made first their homage, and. 
then the men. The men were turned 
nine times widdershins about, and the 
women six times. John Fien blew up 
(open) the doors, and blew in the lights, 
which were like mickle black candles 
sticking round about the pulpit. The 
devil startit up himself in the pulpit, 
like a mickle black man, and every one 
answered ‘Here!’ Mr. Robert Greir- 
son being named, they all ran hirdie 
girdie, and were angry; for it was 
promised he should be called Robert the 
Comptroller, alias Rob the Rowar, for 
expriming of his name. The first thing 
he demandit was, if they keept all pro- 
mise, and been good servants, and what 
they had done since the last time they 
had convened. At his command they 
opened up three graves, two within and 
one without the kirk, and took off the 
joynts of their fingers, toes, and neise, 
and parted them among them, and the 
said Agnes Sympson got for her part a 
winding-sheet and two joynts. The 
devil commandit them to keep the joynts 
upon them while (until?) they were dry, 
and then to make a powder of them to 
do evil withal. Then he commandit 
them to keep his commandments, which 
were to do all the evil they could. 
Before they departed, they kiss’d his 
breech. He had on him ane gown and 
ane hat, which were both black; and 
they that were assembled, part stood 
cal nent sate. John Fien was ever the 
nearest the devil at his left elbock; 
Graymaill keeped the ddor.” 


Doctor Thompson, in his notes to 
Salverte, gives some particulars of 
this case, not mentioned by Mr. Glan- 
vil, and taken from the confession of 
a certain Agnes Tompson, whether 
an alias of Sympson or not we do not 
know. Tompson stated that she and 
the other witches 


“Went altogether by sea, each one 
in her riddle or sieve, with flagons of 
wine, making merry and drinking by 
the way, to the kirk of North Berwick, 
in Lothian, where, when they had landed, 
they took hands and danced, singing all 
with one voice— 
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“** Commer goe ye before, Commer goe ye, 

Gif ye will not goe before, Commer let me,’ 
Giles Duncane did go before them, play- 
ing said reel on a Jew’s trump, and the 
devil met them at the kirk.” 


This appears to have been a different 
excursion from that to which the con- 
fession given by Mr. Glanvil relates, 
when Agnes Sympson “past (to North 
Berwick) on horseback, conveyed by 
her goodson John Couper ;” though 
on that occasion, too, the witches, on 
arriving, observed the solemnity of 
dancing along the kirkyard, while 
«‘ Geilie Duncan,” who seems to have 
had a permanent engagement in that 
way, “plaid to them on a trump.” 
We should like to know something 
about that kirk of North Berwick. 
What was the particular recommenda- 
tion that made the devil select its pulpit 
for his homiletic exercises? What 
sort of man was the minister? What 
was the state of religion in the parish ? 
And were the congregation, when they 
came together in the kirk on ‘ Sab- 
bath,” sensible of a prevailing odour 
of brimstone ?—but this they might 
be from various causes. 

Agnes Sympson’s confession is fa- 
mous, or deserving of fame, for having 
converted King James from a previous 
scepticism as to witches and witch- 
craft to an earnest faith in the same. 
Some of the particulars confessed ap- 
pearing to the sagacious prince a little 
improbable, he questioned Agnes in 
private, and on points calculated to 
put her preternatural knowledge to 
the proof. But when the witch “de- 
clared to him the very words which 
had passed between him and his queen 
on the first night of their marriage, 
with their answers to each other,” he 
‘* wondered greatly,” as no wonder he 
should, “and swore by the living 
God, that he believed all the devils in 
hell could not have discovered the 
same.” 

We were nota little shocked to learn 
from Mr. Glanvil that Agnes Sympson 
was in the habit of using “long scrip- 
tural prayers (which, it seems, she did 
not say backwards) and rhymes, con- 
taining the main points of Chris- 
tianity.” Just the description, the 
reader perceives, of what is called, in 
our own times, a serious person. To 
find an individual of this stamp sitting 
under the ministry of the devilis not 
only unexpected, but alarming, and 
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leaves one doubtful what to think of 
the religious world. But this is a 
subject we had rather not dwell on: 
we pass, therefore, to some other pe- 
culiarities of this witch ; such as, her 
skill in diseases, and power of fore- 
telling the patients whether they should 
die or recover ; her taking sick people's 
pains and ailments upon herself for a 
time, and then passing the sickness to 
a third person (which, as we have 
heard, was done also by a woman with 
a familiar spirit at Oxford, in 1834) ; 
her manner of invoking her devil, 
« Elva, come and speak to me,” where- 
upon he came in the likeness of a dog ; 
her dismissing him, after business done, 
by the formula, “ I charge thee to de- 
part, on the law thou livest on ;” her 
sailing with others in a boat to a ship, 
where the devil caused her to drink 
good wine, she neither seeing the ma- 
riners, nor the mariners her, after 
which the devil raised a wind, whereby 
the ship perished; her baptizing, and 
using other ceremonies upon a cat, to 
hinder the queen’s coming into Scot- 
land ; and her raising a spirit to con- 
jure a —— of wax, for the destroy- 
ing of Mr. John Moscrope. 

After citing all which things, Mr. 
Glanvil very pertinently asks, “ But 
for a perverse caviller, or crazy scep- 
tick, what is it that will satisfie 
them ?” 

We hinted, a couple of pages back, 
that the Irish conscience was not 
always so scrupulous as it happily now 
is, on the point of meddling with an 
enemy’s health otherwise than by na- 
tural means. In proof of this, we now 
adduce the case of Florence Newton, 
of Youghal, who was tried for witch- 
craft, at the Cork assizés, in 1661. 

The particular charge against New- 
ton was the bewitching of Mary Long- 
don, maid-servant to John Pyne, in 
Youghal. This Mary Longdon had 
been asked by Newton to give her a 
piece of beef out of the powdering- 
tub; to which the maid replied that 
she could not give away her master’s 
beef. At this the other was very 
angry, and said, “ Thou hadst as good 
have given it to me;” and so went 
away grumbling. 

About a week after, the maid, carry- 
ing a pail on her head, met Florence 
Newton, who came up to her, and 
embracing her in so violently affec- 
tionate a manner, that she threw down 
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the pail off her head, kissed her, and 
said, Mary; I pray thee, let thee and 
I be friends, for I bear thee no ill-will, 
and I pray thee bear me none.” A 
few nights after this, she saw a veiled 
woman standing at her bedside, and a 
little old man by her, in silk clothes ; 
and this man took the veil from the 
woman’s face, who then appeared to 
be Goody Newton. Then the man 
spoke to Mary Longdon, and would 
have had her promise to follow his 
advice, and she should have all things 
after her own heart; to which she 
answered that she would have nothing 
to say to him, for her trust was in the 
Lord. 

About a month after this, she began 
to be taken with fits, in which she 
vomited pins, needles, and other such 
things. In these fits her muscular 
power was so prodigious, that three or 
four men could not hold her. During 
her paroxysms, she saw Florence New- 
ton, who stuck pins into her arms; 
and these pins were seen by those 
about her, as in the case of Elizabeth 
Hill. She was also carried about in 
a strange manner, and deposited in 
the most inaccessible places, upon 
lofts and in chests, and sometimes 
among the roof-timbers of the house, 
where she could not be come at but 
with aladder. She was further pelted, 
as she went up and down, by invisible 
hands, with small stones, which, after 
hitting her, would fall to the ground, 
and vanish away; and, many times, 
when she was reading in a bible, the 
bible was struck out of her hands into 
the middle of the room, and she her- 
self seized with a violent fit. In her 
fits, they sometimes laid two bibles on 
her breast, which were immediately 
flung with violence to the farther part 
of the room, or thrust between the 
two beds the maid lay upon. 

It was found that when the witch 
was put in irons, the bewitched got 
well. Does this indicate a magnetic 
rapport, which the iron diverted ? 

On the trial, after the maid had 
given her evidence as above, Florence 
Newton peeped at her between the 
heads of the bystanders, and, shaking 
her manacled hands at her with an 
angry air, said, ‘* Now she is down;” 
which words were scarcely spoken 
when the maiden fell to the ground 
like a stone, and had a most violent 
fit, biting her arms, “ shreeking” out in 
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a hideous manner, and struggling with 
such a superhuman force, that it was 
scarcely possible, in a full court, to 
get people enough to hold her. And 
this having lasted about a quarter of 
an hour, she was taken with a vomit- 
ing, and brought up crooked pins, 
straws, and wool, in great abundance 3 
all which time Florence sat pinching 
her own hands and arms. At last the 
court, remembering what the maid had 
said of her having been quite well so 
long as Florence was in bolts, de- 
manded of the gaoler if the prisoner 
was in bolts or no; to which it was 
answered that she was not, but only 
manacled. Upon this, order was given 
to put on her bolts, and no sooner was 
this done—Florence crying out she 
was killed, she was undone, she was 
spoiled—than the maid was well. 

A witness having deposed that the 
accused could not say the Lord’s 
Prayer, she desired the court to hear 
her say it. But leave being given her 
to try, she left out the words, “ And 
forgive us our trespasses;” which 
having done on four different attempts, 
the court appointed one near her to 
teach her those words. But it was in 
vain, for she either could not or would 
not say them, pleading in her excuse 
that na was old, and had a bad me- 
mory, and could not help it. 

It was deposed by several witnesses, 
that Florence herself, being questioned 
about Mary Longdon, denied having 
bewitched the girl, but acknowledged 
that she might have “ overlooked” her, 
and at the same tiine she fell down 
upon her knees, and prayed God to 
forgive her for wronging the poor 
wench. She added, however, that there 
were others in Youghal who could do 
these things as well as she, such as 
Goody Halfpenny and Goody Dod, 
and it might be one of them that had 
hart the girl. But afterwards a method 
was used to put her guilt past denial, 
which was as follows:—A tile was 
taken off the prison, near the place 
where the witch lay, and brought to 
the house in which the maid lived: 
here it was put into the fire till it was 
red hot, and then something belonging 
to the maid was taken and dropped 
upon it. Hereupon the witch was tor- 
mented and vexed in a grievous man- 
ner, and had no relief until what had 
been dropped upon the tile was con- 
sumed. The experiment being over, 


Florence was interrogated again, how 
she came to hurt the maid? And now 
she confessed that she did it by kissing 
her, and forthwith fell upon her knees, 
and desired God to forgive her. Yet 
even at this time, being challenged to 
say the Lord’s Prayer, she could not 
say, “ Forgive us our trespasses.” 

She confessed while in prison that 
her familiar came to her in the shape of 
a greyhound; and some of the watch- 
men that were in the room with her 
when he came heard the door shaken, 
and a noise as if something with a 
chain were running up and down the 
room, but saw nothing. 

The mayor of Youghal at that time 
seems to have been a wise man, for he 
got a boat to “try the water experi- 
ment” upon Goodies Newton, Half- 
penny, and Dod, but was prevented by 
Newton’s admitting that she had 
** overlooked” the girl. 

Not content with her villainy to- 
wards Mary Longdon, and towards 
three aldermen’s children of Youghal, 
whom she kissed so that they shortly 
after died (which was deposed by the 
mayor on her trial), Florence Newton, 
while in prison, in the month of April, 
1661, bewitched one David Jones to 
death, by kissing his hand through the 

ate of the prison, in recompense for 

is endeavouring to teach her the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

This poor David Jones had con- 
ceived a curiosity to see whether any 
cats or other creatures went in at 
night to Florence through the grate of 
her window; and for this purpose he 
invited a certain Francis Beseley to 
watch with him a night before the 
prison. Beseley agreed, and at night 
they went thither. David Jones spoke 
tothe witch through the grate, and asked 
her how it was she could not say the 
Lord’s Prayer, to which she answered 
she could. He then desired her to 
say it, but she excused herself by the 
delay of memory through old age. 
Then Jones began to teach her, but 
his pains were thrown away. 

Upon this, Jones and Beseley being 
withdrawn a little from her, and dis- 
coursing of her not being able to learn 
this prayer, she called out to Jonesy 
and said ** David, David, come hither! 
I can say it now.” Beseley would have 
dissuaded Jones from going to her 
nevertheless he went, and Florence be« 
gan the prayer, but broke down, as be- 
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fore, at “ Forgive us our trespasses.” 
Hereupon David renewed his endea- 
vours to teach her, which she took so 
thankfully that she told him she had a 
great mind to have kissed him, did not 
the grate hinder, but desired she might 
kiss his hand. The simple man gave 
her his hand through the grate, and 
she kissed it, and towards break of 
day the two men went home. 

Pace David, on coming into his 
house, told his wife he was sure 
Florence Newton had bewitched him, 
‘for she hath kist my hand,” said he, 
“through the grate, and, ever since she 
kist my hand, I have a great pain in 
that arm, and I firmly believe she hath 
bewitched me, if ever she bewitched 
any man.” To which his wife answer- 
ed, “the Lord forbid.” But it turned 
out to be as David had said; for from 
that time he continued restless and ill, 
complaining exceedingly of a great 
pain in his arm for several days to- 
gether; and at the end of the seven 
days, he said that the pain was come 
from his arm to his heart; and there- 
upon he took to his bed, and in about 
fourteen days he died, having all the 
time cried out against Florence New- 
ton, and said she had him by the hand, 
and was pulling off his arm, and that 
he laid his death on her. 

We do not learn whether Florence 
Newton suffered the condign penalty 
of her crimes, but we must say it was 
anything but justice to Ireland if she 
did not. 

But, of all the cases of witchcraft 
related in Mr. Glanvil’s book, beyond 
all question that which happened at 
Mora, in Sweden, in the pear 1669, is 
the most notable. The sorceries prac- 
tised in this place became so notorious, 
and “spread such a general terror 
throughout Sweden, that the king 
found {it necessary to appoint a com- 
mission, consisting partly of laymen, 
partly of ecclesiastics, to institute an 
exact inquiry into the whole matter. 
We subjoin some extracts from the 
confession of the witches; and first, 
concerning their journey to Blockula, 
where their “ sabbath” was held. 


“We of the province of Elfdale do 
confess, that we used to go to a gravel- 
pit which lay hard-by a cross-way, and 
there we put on a vest over our heads, 
and then danced round, and after this 
ran to the cross-way, and called the 
devil thrice, first with a still voice, the 
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second time somewhat louder, and the 
third time very loud, with these words— 
‘ Antecessour! come, and carry us to 
Blockula!’ Whereupon, immediately he 
used to appear, but in different habits ; 
but for the most part we saw him ina 
grey coat, and red and blue stockings, 
He had a red beard, a high-crown’d hat, 
with linnen of divers colours wrapt 
about it, and long garters upon his 
stockings. 

‘“*Then he asked us, whether we 
would serve him with soul and body. 
If we were content to do so, he set us 
on a beast which he had there ready, 
and carried us over churches and high 
walls, and after all we came to a green 
meadow, where Blockula lies. We 
must procure some scrapings of altars, 
and filings of church clocks, and then he 
gives us a horn with a salve in it, where- 
with we do anoint ourselves, and a sad- 
dle with a hammer and a wooden nail, 
thereby to fix the saddle; whereupon 
we call upon the devil and away we go. 

**For their journey, they said they 
made use of all sorts of instruments, of 
beasts, of men, of spits and posts, ac- 
cording as they had opportunity: if 
they do ride upon goats, and have many 
children, that all may have room, they 
stick a spit into the backside of the 
goat, and then are anointed with the 
aforesaid ointment. If the children did 
at any time name the names of those 
that had carried them away, they were 
again carried by force either to Block- 
ula, or to the cross-way, and there 
miserably beaten, insomuch that some 
of them died of it. 

‘** After this usage the children are 
exceedingly weak ; andifany be carried 
over-night, they cannot recover them- 
selves the next day, and they often fall 
into fits, the coming of which they know 
by an extraordinary paleness that seizes 
on the children, and if a fit comes upon 
them, they lean on their mothers’ arms, 
who sit up with them sometimes all 
night, and, when they observe the pale- 
ness coming, shake the children, but to 
no purpose. ‘They observe, further, 
that their children’s breasts grow cold 
at such times ; and they sometimes take 
a burning candle, and stick it in their 
hair, which yet is not burnt by it. They 
swoon upon this paleness, which swoon 
lasteth sometimes half an hour, some- 
times an hour, sometimes two hours ; 
and when the children come to them- 
selves again, they murmur and Jament, 
and groan most miserably, and beg ex- 
ceedingly to be eased. 

“Touching Blockula, the witches 
unanimously corfessed that ’tis situated 
in a delicate co meadow, whereof you 
can see no end. The place or house 
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they went to had before it a gate paint- 
ed with divers colours: through this 
gate they went into a little meadow dis- 
tinct from the other, where the beasts 
went that they used to ride on. But 
the men whom they made use of in their 
journey stood in the house by the gate 
ina slumbering posture, sleeping against 
the wall. 

‘‘In a huge large room of this house, 
they said, there stood a very long table, 
at which the witches did sit down: and 
that hard by this room was another 
chamber, where there were very lovely 
and delicate beds. 

“ The first thing they said they must 
do at Blockula was, that they must de- 
ny all, and devote themselves body and 
soul to the devil, and promise to serve 
him faithfully, and confirm all this with 
an oath. Hereupon they cut their fin- 
gers, and with their blood writ their 
name in his book. They added, that he 
caused them to be baptized, too, by 
such priests as he had there, and made 
them confirm their baptism with dread- 
ful oaths and imprecations. Hereupon 
the devil gave them a purse, wherein 
there were filings of clocks, witha stone 
tied to it; which they threw into the 
water, and then were forced to speak 
these words—‘ As these filings of the 
clock do now return to the clock from 
which they are taken, so may my soul 
never return to heaven.’ ‘fo which 
they add blasphemy, and other oaths 
and curses, 

“« After this they sate down to table, 
and those the devil esteemed most were 
placed nearest to him ; but the children 
must stand at the door, where he him- 
self gives them meat and drink. The 
diet they did use to have there was, they 
said, broth with colworts and bacon in 
it, oatmeal-bread spread with butter, 
milk, and cheese. And they added, that 
sometimes it tasted very well, and some- 
times very ill. After meals they went 
to dancing, and in the meanwhile cursed 
and swore most dreadfully, and after- 
ward went to fighting one with ano- 
ther. 

“One day the devil seemed to be 
dead, whereupon there were great la- 
mentations at Blockula; but he soon 
awaked again. If he hath a mind to be 
merry with them, he lets them all ride 
upon spits before him, takes afterwards 
the spits and beats them black and blue, 
and then laughs at them. And he bids 
them believe the day of judgment will 
come rpayee and therefore sets them 
to work to build a great house of stone, 
promising that in that house he will pre- 
serve them from God’s fury, and cause 
them to enjoy the greatest delights and 
pleasures: but while they work exceed- 
ing hard at it, there fails a great part 
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of the wall down again, whereby some 
of the witches are commonly hurt; 
which makes him laugh, but presently 
he cures them again. 

“‘ They said they had seen sometimes 
avery great devil like a dragon, with 
fire round about him, and bound with 
an iron chain; and the devil that con- 
verses with them tells them, ifthey con- 
fess anything, he will let that great 
devil loose upon them, whereby all 
Sweedland shall come into great dan- 


ger. 

‘‘They added that the devil had a 
church there, such another as in the 
town of Mora. 

‘* Touching the mischief or evil which 
the witches promised to do to men and 
beasts, they confessed that they must 
promise to the devil that they would do 
all that’s ill; and that the devil taught 
them to milk, which was in this wise :— 
They used to stick a knife in the wall, 
and hang a kind of label on it, which 
they drew and stroaked ; and as long as 
this lasted, the persons they had power 
over were miserably plagued, and the 
beasts were milked that way, till some- 
times they died of it. 

‘The minister of Elfdale declared 
that one night these witches were, to 
his thinking, upon the crown of his head, 
and that from thence he had had a long- 
continued pain of the head. One of the 
witches confessed that the devil had sent 
her to torment that minister ; and that 
she was ordered to use a nail and strike 
it into his head, but it would not enter 
very deep; and hence came that head- 
ache. 

“The aforesaid minister said also 
that one night he felt a pain, as if he 
were torn with an instrument that they 
cleanse flax with, or a flax-comb ; and 
when he waked, he heard somebody 
scratching and scraping at the window, 
but could see nobody. And one of the 
witches confessed that she was the per- 
son that did it, being sent by the de- 
Vile” 

‘“* The minister of Mora declared also 
that one night one of these witches 
came into his house, and did so violently 
take him by the throat, that he thought 
he should have been choked; * and, 
waking, he saw the person that did it, 
but could not know her; and that for 
some weeks he was not able to speak, or 
perform divine service. 

“* They confessed, also, that the devil 
gives them a beast about the bigness 
and shape of a young cat, which they 
call a carrier; and that he gives them 
a bird, too, as big as a raven, but white. 
And these two creatures they can send 
anywhere; and wherever they come, 
they take away all sorts of victuals they 
can get, butter, cheese, milk, bacon, 
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and all sorts of seeds whatever they find, 
and carry it to the witch What the 
bird brings they may keep for them- 
selves; but what the carrier brings, 
they must reserve for the devil; and 
that’s brought to Blockula, where he 
doth give them of it so much as he 
thinks fit. They added, likewise, that 
these carriers fill themselves so full 
sometimes, that they are forced to spue 
by the way, which spueing is found in 
several gardens where colworts grow, 
and not far from. the houses of those 
witches. It is of a yellow colour, like 
gold, and is called butter of witches. 

‘The Lords Commissioners took 
great pains to persuade them to show 
some of their tricks, but tono purpose ; 
for they did all unanimously confess 
that since they had confessed all, they 
found that all their witchcraft was gone, 
and that the devil, at this time, appeared 
to them very terrible, with claws on his 
hands and feet, and with horns on his 
head, and a long tail behind, and showed 
to them a pit burning, with a hand put 
out; but the devil did thrust the person 
down again with an iron fork, and sug- 
gested to the witches that, if they con- 
tinued in their confession, he would deal 
with them in the same manner.” 


The end ofall this was, that seventy 
witches were discovered in Mora, 
whom “ several people of fashion” 
did, with tears in their eyes, entreat 
the Lords Commissioners to burn ;— 
the rather because, since some witches 
had been burnt in Elfdale, that place 
had had peace and quietness. Three 
and twenty of the witches confessed 
their guilt, and were burnt on the 
25th of August, the day being bright 
and glorious, the sun shining, and 
some thousands of people being pre- 
sent at the spectacle. The remain- 
ing seven and forty denied their guilt, 
all but one, who pleaded her being 
with child. All these were sent to 
Fahlun, where most of them were 
afterwards executed. 

Fifteen children, who likewise con- 
fessed that they were engaged in this 
witchery, died as the rest; six and 
thirty more, between nine and sixteen 
years of age, who had been less guilty, 
were forced to run the gauntlet, and 
were afterwards whipt with rods, on 
the hands, at the church-doors, every 
Sunday, for a year ; twenty, who were 
very young, and who had been seduced 
into these hellish intrigues, without 
any great inclination of their own 
thereto, were whipped in the same 


manner three Sundays. The number 
of the seduced children was about 
three hundred. These, as well as the 
children of the village generally, could 
read, most of them, and sing psalms, 
and so could the women, though “not 
with any great zeal or fervour.” 

It is a remarkable instance of the 
perverseness of human judgments, 
that that very seventeenth century, in 
which the devil was so busy in Eng. 
land and other parts of the world, 
witnessed the rise of a school of 
would-be-enlightened thinkers, who 
denied the existence of witches. Of 
these, Reginald Scot was the father, 
whose “ Discoverie of Witchcraft” 
was published in 1601. Mr. Glanvil 
speaks of this work with great con- 
tempt, professing that he “met not 
with the least suggestion in all that 
farrago, but what it had been ridicu- 
lous for him to have gone about to 
answer ;” and that, “ ’twill be a won- 
der to him if any but boyes and buf- 
foons imbibe any prejudices against a 
belief so infinitely confirmed, from the 
loose and impotent suggestions of such 
a discourse.” 

To prove that, in this censure, he 
does no injustice to his opponent, our 
author presents his readers with a spe- 
cimen of the style of reasoning adopted 
in the “ Discoverie.” Speaking of 
the witch of Endor, and her evoca- 
tion of the shade of Samuel, he 
says— 


“Mr. Reginald Scot, the father of 
the modern witch-advocates, orders the 
matter thus. When Saul, said he, had 
told her that he would have Samuel 
brought up to him, she departed from 
his presence into her closet, where, 
doubtless, she had her familiars, to wit, 
some lewd crafty priest, and made 
Saul stand at the door like a fool (as it 
were with his finger in a hole) to hear 
the couzening answers, but not to see 
the couzening handling thereof, and the 
counterfeiting of the matter. And so 
goeth she to work, using ordinary words 
of conjuration, &c. So, belike, after 
many such words spoken, she saith to 
herself—‘ Lo! now the matter is brought 
to pass—I see wonderful things.’ So, as 
Saul, hearing these words, longed to 
know all, and askt her what she saw— 
whereby you know that Saul saw no- 
thing, but stood without like a mome, 
whilst she plaid her part in her clo- 
set.” 


Mr. Glanvil, or anybody else, might 
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well be excused for declining to reply 
to drivelling like this; and we quite 
agree with our author in the opinion, 
‘* that there is nothing more needful to 
be said, to discover the Discoverer.” 

Scot was not the only adversary 
that Mr. Glanvil had to cope withal. 
Even while Mr. Hunt was burning 
witches in Somersetshire, Mr. Web- 
ster and Mr. Wagstaffe were putting 
forth books against their existence in 
London ; and this story of the witch 
of Endor being the great stumbling- 
block of that Sadducean school, it was 
taken in hand by them all in turn, with 
little better success than had attended 
the endeavours of their leader. Web- 
ster says of the witch— 


“That what she did, or pretended to 
do, was only by ventriloquy, or casting 
herself into a feigned trance, by grovel- 
ling on the earth with her face down- 
wards ; and, so changing her voice, did 
mutter and murmur, and peep, and 
chirp like a bird coming forth of the 
shell, or that she spake in some hollow 
cave or vault through some pipe, or in 
a bottle, and so amused ot deceived 
poor timorous and despairing Saul.” 


«© What stuff is this!” exclaims our 
author; and we think the reader will 
not find the exclamation more uncivil 
than just. Certes, if the belief in 
witchcraft had never been assailed but 
with such weapons as Mr. Webster's, 
we should not now be living in the 
millennium of old women; and if 
this writer, as Mr. Glanvil more than 
insinuated, was really fee’d by the 
grandmothers of England to prove 
them no witches, we must say that 
their choice of an advocate went far- 
ther to establish their innocence of the 
charge than anything the advocate 
they chose was able to urge in their 
favour. 

Doctor Henry More, who wrote a 
preface to Mr. Glanvil’s book, is 
rougher than the latter in his handling 
of Mr. Webster. For, W. having 
affirmed that Saul saw not Samuel 
himself, but stood waiting like a 
drowned puppet (puppy ?) in another 
room, to hear what would be the issue, 
the doctor cries with a lively indigna- 
tlon— 


** See of what a base, rude spirit this 
agiaee of hags is, to use such language 
of a prince in his distress !” 
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And then he goes on :— 


‘** That this gallant of witches should 
dare to abuse a prince thus, and feign 
him as much foolisher and sottisher in 
his intellectuals, as he was taller in sta- 
ture than the rest of the people, even 
by head and shoulders, and meerly, for- 
sooth, to secure his old wives from being 
so much as in a capacity of being ever 
suspected for witches, is a thing ex- 
treamly coarse, and intolerably sordid. 
And, indeed, upon the consideration of 
Saul’s being said to bow himself to Sa- 
muel (which plainly implies that there 
was a Samuel that was the object of his 
sight and of the reverence he made), 
his own heart misgives him in this mad 
adventure; and he shifts off from thence 
to a conceit that it was a confederate 
knave that the woman of Endor turned 
out into the room where Saul was, to 
act the part of Samuel, having first put 
on him her own short cloak, which she 
used with her maund under her arm to 
ride to fairs or markets in. To this 
countrey-slouch, in the woman’s mantle, 
must King Saul, stooping with his face 
to the very ground, make bis profound 
obeysance. What? was a market-wo- 
man’s cloak and Samuel's mantle, which 
Josephus calls drrcida isgarixay, a sacer- 
dotal habit, so like one another? Or, 
if not, how came this woman, being so 
surprized of a sudden, to provide herself 
of such a sacerdotal habit to cloak her 
confederate knave in? Was Saul as 
well a blind as a drowned puppet, that 
he could not discover so gross and bold 
an imposture as this? Was it possible 
that he should not perceive that it was 
not Samuel when they came to confer 
together, as they did? How could that 
confederate knave change his own face 
into the same figure, look, and mien that 
Samuel had, which was exactly known 
to Saul? How could he imitate his 
voice thus of a suddain, and they dis- 
coursed a very considerable time to- 
gether ?” 


Another conceit of Webster's is, 
that the witch counterfeited ventrilo- 
quism by means of a bottle, trans. 
lating syx mbps, Bagnalath Obh, 
not ‘one that hath a familiar spirit,” 
but “the mistress of the bottle.” On 
which Doctor More remarks :— 


‘* Who but the master of the bottle, 
or rather of whom the bottle had be- 
come master, and, by guzling, had made 
his wits excessively muddy and frothy, 
could ever stumble upon such a foolish 
interpretation? But because OdA in one 
place of the Scripture signifies a bottle, 
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it must signifie so here; and it must be 
the instrument, forsooth, out of which 
this cheating quean of Endor doth whis- 


per, peep, or chirp like a chicken coming 
out of the shell. And does she not, I 


beseech you, put her neb also into it 
sometimes, as into a reed, as it is said 
of that bird, and cry like a butter-bump? 
Certainly he might as well have inter- 
preted Bagnalath Obh of the great tun 
of Heydelberg, that Tom. Coriat takes 
such special notice of, as of the bottle.” 


And again :— 


‘And Saul said, I pray thee divine 
unto me 21S2, Peobh, by vertue of the 
familiar spirit, whose assistance thou 
hast, not by vertue of the bottle, as 
Mr. Webster would have it. Does he 


think that damsel in the Acts, which is 
said to have had viva aides, a spirit 
of python, that is, to have had Obh, 


earried an aquavitz-bottle about with 
her, hung at her girdle, whereby she 
might divine, and mutter, chirp, or peep 
out of it, as a chicken out of an egg- 
shell, or put her neb into it to cry like 
a bittern, or take a dram of the bottle 


to make her wits more quick and divi- 


natory ? Who but one that had taken 
too many drams of the bottle could ever 
fall into such a fond conceit? Where- 
fore Obh in this place does not, as in- 
deed no where else, signifie an oracular 
bottle or gevrsiev, into which Saul might 
desire the woman of Endor to retire 


into, and himself expect answers in the 
next room; but signifies that familiar 
spirit by vertue of whose assistance she 


was conceived to perform all those won- 
drous offices of a wise-woman.” 


However, Doctor Moore does not 
deny that Obh sometimes signifies a 


bottle ; but thinks this name was ap- 


plied to a familiar spirit, because such 


a being, having its seat within the 
body of the witch, swelled up the same 
to a protuberancy like the side of a 
bottle. It would appear that the spi- 
rit commonly spoke out of the witch, 


for the Septuagint translates Shoel 


Obh "Eyyaseiuvtes. This is not to be 
confounded with the modern sense of 
a ventriloquist, but rather seems to 
imply that the witch fell into a sort of 
somnambulous or hysterical state, like 
the prophetesses of the heathen ora- 


cles, and of some crazy sects of our 


own time. The swelling of the belly 


is also a common symptom of hysteria, 


and occurs in most of the modern 
eases of religious ecstasy. 


But there is another way of looking 
at this bottle-affair, which, perhaps, 


may be the true one. A bottle or 
globe of glass, filled with water, was 
used by the Greeks as a magic mirror, 
the principle and mode of using it 
being the same as in the mode of divi- 
nation described by Lane as being 


practised by the Egyptians to this 
day.* Mesmer used a globular mir- 


ror for throwing his patients the more 
speedily into the magnetic crisis ; and 
Mr. Braid’s method of “ hypnotising "’ 


people is founded on a similar prin- 
ciple. 


But that there is such a thing as an 
Obh, apart from magic mirrors and 


mesmeric trances, we happen to know 


from the testimony ofa friend of our 
own, who is a Swiss clergyman, and 
an excellent Hebraist as well as ghost- 
seer. Our friend has but too good 
grounds to know that an Obh is no 


imaginary being, having himself, from 
an early period of life, experienced the 


implacable personal hostility of one, 
who has followed him from place to 
place—from Basle to Wirtemberg, 
from Wirtemberg to Geneva, and 
from Geneva to Basle again, to cross, 
vex, and molest him. This Obh, our 


friend says, is no devil, but the spirit 


of a departed wicked man; and such 


he takes those to have been whom the 
necromancers, or “ questioners of the 
dead” (Doresh Hammethim), in former 
times dealt with. The Qbh in ques- 
tion was, in his lifetime, a Swiss pas- 


tor, and exercised his office in the very 


parish to which our friend, on his or- 


dination, was first appointed. It was 


from that appointment the enmity 
dated. Our friend became aware of 
him the very day he entered upon his 
charge ; and heard him concerting 
measures with two other pastors of his 


own standing in Hades, to counteract 


the operations of the new labourer in 
the vineyard. .Finding that he could 
not prevail against the husband, this 
wicked being sought to gain over the 
wife, to whom he addressed the most 
insidious flatteries, with plausible re- 


presentations of the injury her husband 
would do to the interests of his family 
by the religious principles he was act- 








* See Dustin UNIVERSITY MaGazine, for May, 1845, p. £31. 
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ing on. For indeed our friend, at that 
time, was somewhat disposed to run 
after religious will-o’-the-wisps, and 
had a great faith in the Irvingite pro- 
phets. Well, the Obh endeavoured to 


stir up, as we said, the wife of our 
friend to rebel against her husband, 
bidding her not to regard him as her 
“head.” <« But,” said the Obh, “ ob- 
serve what J say, do what J tell you, 


speak the words Z shall put into your 
mouth ;” and so on, very much as 


Florence Newton’s Irish devil in silk 
clothes (who was probably also an Obh) 
talked to Mary Longdon. All the time 
he spoke to her, our friend’s wife lay 
in a kind of sleep-waking condition on 
a sofa, her husband meanwhile stand- 


ing before her, and endeavouring by 
the force of his will to bring her out of 


that state, which he knew to be one 


that placed her in contact with the 
powers of the invisible world. How- 


ever, she gave no place to the sugges- 
tions of the Obh, but steadfastly re- 
sisted him in her spirit, “ abiding in 


the acknowledgment of her husband's 
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headship ;” and, on at length coming 
to herself, she declared to the latter 


all that had taken place. The Obh, 
as she described him, had the appear- 


ance of an old-fashioned citizen of 


Basle, and did not speak pure High- 
Dutch, but the corrupt dialect which 
the Basle people use. 

What we consider worthy of remark 
in this story is, that the Obh was seen 


both by the husband and the wife ; 
not, indeed, by both at the same time, 


but now by the one, now the other, 


according as either was in a state to 
be affected by its presence. This is a 
proof of what the Germans call the 
objectivity of the apparition. 

Our friend saw many other spirits 
beside the above-mentioned; and so 


did his wife.* It was unpleasant, how- 


ever, that they were visited by none 


but people that were gone to the 
devil. Itis just ten years since we 
heard any thing about them : goodness 
grant they may not by this time be 
gone to return the visits! 


* On his journey from Geneva to Basle, a road which he then travelled for the 
first time, stopping one night at the village of Tavanne, he saw in his room at the 
inn a ghost, which by a gift of spiritual intuition, peculiar to him, he perceived to 
be that of a former master of the house, who, as he knew by the same inward per- 
ception, had committed suicide, On arriving at Basle, he was asked by a friend, 


among other things, where he had passed the preceding night. “ At Tavanne, 


was the answer. “And at what inn?” “At the Crown.” “ And did you pass 
the night well?” ‘“ Very well, indeed.” “You were not frightened?” ‘ Not at 
all.” ‘* You didn’t see a ghost?” ‘ Oh, yes, I saw a ghost.” “ Ah! I would not 
pass a night at that inn for the world: the last landlord cut his throat, and they 
say his ghost haunts the house ever since.” ‘* So he does,” said our friend; ‘* but 
what then? Do you suppose there are not ghosts everywhere ?” 

Another ghost he saw was that of a man who had been what is called a religious 


professor, but who, some time before his death, had fallen into a profound melan- 


choly, arising from a persuasion that he was predestined to eternal misery. He 
died in despair, and his religious friends said, ‘‘ What a happy release!” But his 
ghost came to our friend, and asked, ‘* Where do my former companions think I 
am?” “ They think you are in heaven,” replied our friend. ‘* And what do you 
think 2” «J do not think as they do.” ‘* You are right,” said the ghost; ‘‘ lam 
in hell !” 
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LIFE IN THE MOUNTAINS OF ARCADIA, 


PART II,—CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER V.—A GALLOP OVER THE ARCADIAN MOUNTAINS, 


 Xantui,” s said Spiro, speaking for 
the first time in a low, smothered 
voice. 

*“«T am here, quite alive,” said the 
poor little bride, who was half bewil- 
dered with terror. 

** Xanthi mou! we must escape; if 
we stay here till morning we shall cer- 
tainly perish.” 

“Oh, Spiro, thrice beloved! they 
may kill me, but I will not see you 
die ;” and the young wife threw her 
poor weak arms around him, as though 
she could have defended him. 

“Better to die trying to escape 
than wait to be murdered to-morrow. 
Listen, Xanthi,” continued the young 
man, unclasping her clinging’ arms 
from his neck, ‘‘ do you hear that ?” 

Xanthi listened, and heard on the 
opposite side of the wall a sound like 
that of a horse champing his bit, and 
pawing the ground from time to time. 

** That is Effendi, who is there in 
his stable,” said Spiro, for this was the 
honourable title with which all the 
villagers spoke of the Aga’s favourite 
horse; ‘‘ and look, here is the garde n- 
gate close at hand, half open—nothing 
could be so easy as to slip in gently, 
and bring him out here.” 

“To bring him out here ?” echoed 
Xanthi, wonderingly. 

** Yes,” to bring him out, and mount 
him, and dash through the midst of 
these Infidel murderers, and perhaps 
be saved after all, light of my eyes! 

Xanthi heard this bold project with 
a shriek of terror, which her husband 
stifled by placing his hand on her 
lips. 

“But they would all pursue us,” 
she murmured, in a more suppressed 
tone. 

‘Well, they would all pursue us; 
but have you never seen with what 
wings Effendi flies over the plain when 
the Aga rides him? We shall be 
mounted before he or his people find 
out, they are all so occupied with the 
Bey’s reception.” 

The young peasant already made a 
movement to put his project in execu- 


tion, for it seemed to the bold spirited 
Mainote not altogether impracticable, 
to ride at such a pace towards the 
mountains as should enable them to 
reach their shelter in safety ; but 
Xanthi clung to his arm— 

“Oh, stay, Spiro mou! Think 
what the Aga will say when he finds 
we have stole ’n his horse !”’ 

**Sevseka!” (little fool) said her 
husband, half laughing, “and where 
shall we be to care for his anger ?” 

‘**True! but then there is always 
the Panagia! oh, my husband, what 
will she think of us if we steal ?” 

‘Now, Xanthi,” said Spiro, an- 
grily, **I put it to you. When the 
Panagia has to judge between a vile, 
unbelieving Turk, and a good Chris- 
tianos, which of the two is she likely 
to favour ?” 

Xanthi bowed her head in silence, 
for this seemed very conclusive ; be- 
sides, no Greek wife ever dreams of 
opposing her husband’s authority, and 
Spiro, rising with de termination, though 
stealthily, said firmly— 

Stay here, and be ready to mount 
behind me the moment I appear. I 
do not say it is not a terrible risk, but 
anything is better than to wait in this 
hole to be slaughtered.” 

He left her side as he spoke, and, 
shivering with dread, she watched him 
by the light of the rising moon as he 
ce along beneath the shade of the 
wall, and disappeared within the gar- 
den of the Aga. He had rightly*cal- 
culated that the noise and confusion, 
caused by the presence of the illustri- 
ous visitor, would enable him to ac- 
complish his bold theft unperceived, 
and in a few minutes he returned, 
leading out the beautiful animal, ready 
bridled, as the Turkish horses always 
are, day and night. Xanthi instantly 
stole through the brushwood, and stood 
by his side; but when they prepared 
to mount, Effendi began to show his 
mistrust of their proceedings, by vari- 
ous caperings and boundings, quite 
sufficiently noisy to attract the atten- 
tion of the soldiers on the opposite 
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side of the tower; Spiro instantly 
threw his arm round the neck of the 
graceful Arabian, and began to whis- 
per in his ear—that strange ¢ and unac- 
countable method by which all who 
are acquainted with the secret can 
tame at once the most fiery horse in 
eastern countries! It produced its 
effect instantaneously. Effendi stood 
quiet as a lamb, and Spiro vaulted 
lightly on his back ; he then held out 
his hand to Xanthi, who showed her 
Mainote blood in the flashing eye and 
glowing cheek, which proved how com- 
pletely “her womanish fears had given 
way before the excitement of the mo- 
ment ; placing her little foot on that of 
her husband, with one bound she 
sprung up behind him, and sat firm as 
arock, grasping him round the waist. 
Effendi tossed his head at the un- 
wonted burden, and showed no dispo- 
sition to move. Stooping down, Spiro 
suddenly seized his ear between his 
teeth, and bit it with considerable 
violence. At once stung with the 
pain, the horse bounded into the air, 
then reared right up, and remained 
stiff and almost erect, till the young 
man released his hold, when instantly, 
with glaring eye and dilated nostril, 
giving one shake to his glossy mane, 
the magnificent Arab fairly took the 
bit between his teeth, and wildly 
darted from the spot, shooting over 
the plain with an arrow-like swiftness, 
which altogether took away the breath 
of the riders. They made no attempt 
to guide him, having quite enough to 
do to keep their seats, and he began 
by carrying them right through the 
midst of the soldiers, like a very flash 
of lightning, trampling some under 
foot, and bounding over the heads of 
the others. The amazement of the 
Turks may be conceived, when this 
flying vision suddenly passed before 
their eyes—scarce seen before it was 
far away, careering on with incredible 
speed. ‘Those whose horses were at 
hand mounted in the vain attempt at 
pursuit. In an instant the air was 
filled with the flashing of the musketry, 
and the balls were raining round the 
young lovers, as, clinging to each 
other on the back of the winged steed, 
they sped on and on through the dark- 
ness, The tremendous pace at which 
they were going utterly bewildered 
them; all things seemed to whirl round 
with them ; they could discern nothing 
clearly ; the stars appeared to rush 
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madly over their heads; the rocks 
and the trees fled past them like vi- 
sions. Soon the voices of their pur- 
suers died utterly away, and the shot 
ceased to drop around them. They 
were in the mountains now—the wild, 
lone mountains; but the child of the 
desert, drunk with the fresh night air, 
so far from abating the marvellous 
swiftness of his mad career, seemed 
now to redouble his speed, if it wére 
possible, and flew like a shot up the 
steep hill side, while his feet struck a 
train of fire behind him! They had 
no power to avert his reckless course, 
even had they wished it, nor even to 
moderate his terrible ardour. On, Ma- 
zeppa-like, they race, panting, breath- 
less on the wings of the wind, over 
stones and brashwood, and through 
the wild ravine. The landscape reels 
around them—the cliffs and the crags 
whirl past—the trees of the forest seem 
tomelt into air; now they dash through 


a torrent, blind with the foam; now 
they rise over a towering rock; now 
plunge into a cleft in the wild, dark 
mountain! Once Spiro would have 


cried out in horror, had he had time or 
breath, for he saw that they were ap- 


proaching a terrible precipice, caused 
by a deep rent in the cliff, that gaped 


gloomy and wide, with a great river 
raging beneath, but the desert-born 
paused but one moment on the brink 
of the abyss, and gathered his feet 
together lke a cat about to leap on 
his prey, then, with one bound, he 
sprung over the terrible gulf, and 
dashed on through the forest of pine 
beyond. It seemed to the palpitating, 
gasping riders, as though their flight 
lasted for hours, and so in truth it did ; 

but they could take no account of time, 
thus darting through the air, and when 
at last Spiro succeeded in abating the 
speed of the horse, and, finally, arrest- 
ing him altogether, they found them- 
selves in the very heart of the most 
savage mountains of Arcadia, where, 
perhaps, never foot of man had trod- 
den before. 

The noble Effendi had done them 
good service. Many and many a mile 
behind them lay their native village, 
now peopled with their enemies! they 
were free! beyond all thought of dan- 
ger, and clasped living and uninjured 
to each other’s hearts! Spiro dis- 
mounted, staggering on his unsteady 
feet, after their giddy course; he 
lifted down his trembling, panting 
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bride, and the beautiful horse stood 
quietly beside them, as raising their 
eyes to heaven, they made the sign of 
the cross on their breasts and fore- 
heads, in fervent gratitude for their 
deliverance ; then they embraced each 
other, weeping for very joy; and 
when these first transports had some- 
what subsided, they turned to look on 
the new world to which Effendi had 
introduced them. 

Never before had the young pea- 
sants looked on scenery so solemn in 
its magnificence as that which now 
surrounded them. The moon had 
come forth in her pale loveliness, and 
was sailing through an ocean of liquid 
blue, like a glorious ship freighted 
with innumerable souls for the para- 
dise beyond ; the towering mountains, 
hoary with the ancient snows which 
even the sun of Greece could never 
melt, had folded the great shadows 
round them like a dark robe; the 
fresh breeze, purer than any they had 
ever felt before, fled past, bearing on 
its wings the songs of a thousand rush- 
ing torrents; on all sides, mighty 
rocks and wooded cliffs seemed aiming 
to the skies, and the whole air was 
scented with the aromatic perfume of 
the wild hill plants. The young cou- 
ple sat down on a stone, still gazing 
upon this scene, holding each other by 
the hand, quite overcome with their 
o happiness. Gradually the little 

<anthi crept closer to her husband, 
and insinuated her hand into his, awed 
by the vast loneliness of this sublime 
solitude ; and thus they sat for some 
time resting side by side. At last the 
same thought began to rise in the 
minds of both—here they were in the 
heart of this unknown desert, and what 
were they to do next? Spiro was the 
first to answer the simultaneous ques- 
tion; they would stay where they 
were for the night, because they were 
both so exhausted ; but with the first 
dawn of light, they would mount once 
more on the vack of their faithful 
Effendi, and ride away—but where ? 
was the next great question; to this 
also Spiro gave a ready answer ; he 
was still determined to keep faith with 
rsa and join him at Athens. 
He would discover by the sun in what 
direction that queenly city lay, and 
thither would they travel, pausing 
only to rest at the villages he was con- 
fident they should find in their way. 
The geographical information of the 
young Mainote was somewhat too 


limited to have taught him that the 
Arcadian mountains have never yet 
bartered their loneliness for the degree 
of civilization which even a peasant 
hamlet would have brought them ; but 
they were so full of hope and happy 
ignorance, that gay young pair, that all 
seemed most easy and promising. 
Without a care or a fear for the future, 
they fastened their gallant horse to a 
tree, and sat down on the green moss, 

at the foot of a rock. For a long time 
Xanthi chatted gaily on the wonders 
of the scene around her, to her so new 


and strange ; ; entering into all sorts of 


vague surmises concerning the moon 
and stars, and every now and then 
bursting into a joyous laugh, when she 
described to the exulting Spiro the 
rage and amazement of the old Aga 
next morning when he would call his 
Effendi to come and kiss his hand as 
usual, and found he had vanished. 
At last her pretty head began to droop, 
as though the weight of its long hair 
were too great a burden for her; 
finally it sunk altogether on her hus- 
band’s knees, and Xanthi fell fast 
asleep. Spiro leant back against the 
rock, and was not long in ‘following 
her example, so that all was again 
still in the great solitude of the Arca- 
dian mountains, and the moon, pur- 
suing her glorious path over head, 
looked dow: n benignly on these two 
innocent and fear less beings slumber- 
ing so calmly in the desert wild. 

The first sunbeam that, stealing 
from flower to flower, at last lit on the 
eye-lids of the young Xanthi, awoke 
her from her quiet sleep, and starting 
up,sher movement soon roused Spiro. 
Both rubbed their eyes for a minute, 
and looked round bewildered ; then a 
loud neigh of recognition, with which 
Effendi greeted them from his bower 
in an oak tree, recalled them to them- 
selves, They remembered all again, 
thanked heaven for their miraculous 
escape, and prepared to start on their 
journey. Effendi seemed quite ready 
to set out ; he pawed the ground im- 

patiently, and would easily have been 

induced to consent even to kneel and 
take them on his back. Once mount- 
ed and ready, it became necessary to 
take measures for shaping their course 
in the proper direction. 

‘* The sun rises in the east,” began 
Spiro. 

** Does it?” inquired Xanthi, inno- 
cently. 

** It does,” said Spiro, dogmatically, 
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“therefore Athens must be in that 
quarter,” and he pointed far over the 
mountains that towered around him. 
«« Away, Effendi,” he shouted, “‘ over 
rocks and stones, for we have no paths 
here ;” then lightly shaking the bridle 
on his neck, the obedient creature 
sprung forth at a rapid pace, though 
very unlike the tremendous speed of 
the night before. For a time they 
greatly enjoyed their singular journey; 
they never before had known how 
bright and fresh is the morning on the 
lonely mountains, where none may 
cool their foreheads in its sparkling 
dew, or meet the wild kiss of its free, 
rough breeze. The scenery through 
which they passed, though varied, never 
changed in its character; the moun- 
tains seemed, indeed, to grow wilder 
and more inaccessible as they pene- 
trated farther into their deep recesses. 
It was but an interminable succession 
of dark ravines and towering cliffs, 
that often closed in so completely 
round them, that they were quite be- 
wildered as to their course. Often, 
too, they came to some tremendous 
precipice, which turned them back, 
and they had to extricate themselves 
from many a dangerous pass. Still, 
however, they travelled on through- 
out the whole day, only stopping occa- 
sionally that Effendi might rest, as well 
as poor Xanthi, who was little accus- 
tomed to such rough riding, and very 
often they stooped to drink from the 
clear streams which they met conti- 
nually on their way. Towards even- 
ing Spiro perceived that his Xanthi 
was becoming very restless, and even 
now and then gave vent to a gentle 
sigh: they had paused, or rather 
Effendi had thought proper to do so, 
because an enormous rock was rising 
up right before him, which he did not 
know well how to surmount, and, per- 
haps, saw no good reason for attempt- 
ing. Spiro turned round, and looked 
into his young wife's eyes. 

“ Xanthi,” he asked, “are you 
tired 2?” 

“No.” 

‘* Are you sleepy, then ?” 

*¢ Oh, no!"’ 

“If you are thirsty I can get you 
fresh water in a moment.” 

‘*‘ Light of my heart, I am not 
thirsty.” 

Spiro paused, hesitated, passed his 
hand over his eyes, and at last said 
boldly— 
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«¢ Xanthi mou, you are very hun- 
gry.” 

At these words she lifted up her 
soft dark eyes, and said— 

‘‘Tpomoni, my husband.” 

Now, ‘‘ipomoni” is the Greek word 
expressing patience ;.and in that coun- 
try they use it on all occasions, as the 


“complete embodiment of perfect resig- 


nation: it is, indeed, generally the 
last word on their lips; for the dying 
man, or the mother just expiring, often 
turn to the disconsolate survivors—for 
whom in the last hour, when they have 
power to suffer, their heart is break- 
ing, and breathe out their final sigh 
with the whisper of “‘ipomoni.” <A 
sudden pang of fear shot through the 
breast of Spiro, as Xanthi uttered this 
word with a gentle smile; for it was 
the first time that he had thought of 
their perilous wandering as anything 
but a charming adventure. As to at- 
tempting to procure any kind of food, 
were it but a few wild berries, or the 
acorn of the vallonia oak, the thing 
was utterly out of the question ; for 
they were now surrounded only by 
gigantic rocks, more sterile and bleak 
than anything they had ever beheld 
before, and devoid of all vegetation, 
except the sombre hardy pines which 
clung to their rugged sides. Quite 
unconsciously throughout the whole 
day the poor creatures had only been 
advancing deeper and deeper into the 
mountain desert, in their vague at- 
tempt to follow a direct course; and 
even Spiro’s voice had lost much of its 
cheerful confidence, as he looked round 
on the vast inaccessible mountains that 
hemmed them in on all sides, and pro- 
posed to Xanthi that they should not 
attempt to sleep that night, but hurry 
on till they reached a village some- 
where. Xanthi quietly acquiesced, 
though less even than himself did she 
think it likely that they would encoun- 
ter any human habitation within the 
range of these terrible hills; but the 
time was now come when she was to 
find within herself and use that power 
of passive, uncomplaining suffering, 
which every woman possesses unknow- 
ingly, perhaps, till it is called forth 
by circumstance. Once more, then, 
urging on the patient Effendi, they 
proceeded in their dangerous and wea- 
risome course. For a time their at- 
tention was distracted by the spectacle 
of the sunset in that majestic scenery ; 
but soon the day perished in its bright- 
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ness, and the swift night, rushing 


down from heaven, on its wings of 


darkness, hung brooding over the vast 
mountains, like a great vulture over 
its prey. Very long and dreary were 
the hours which followed to the wan- 
derers; they spoke but little, and 
Xanthi’s head hung droopingly on her 
husband’s shoulder; even Effendi, 
accustomed as he was religiously to 
keep the bairam, seemed not alto- 
gether pleased with this secular and 
unusual fast ; and besides, the conti- 
nual fatigue he had undergone for 
the last four-and-twenty hours had so 
much damped his usual ardour, that 
he now plodded on over the slippery 
rocks, as tamely as any horse of igno- 
ble birth could have done. They 
soon, however, got into such difficult 
and dangerous ground that their pro- 

ress was extremely slow, and they 
had often to dismount, and lead the 
horse along the brink of the precipices. 
The first dawn of light was beginning 
to mingle with the softer moonbeams, 
when they came to a precipitous as- 
cent, which it seemed impossible they 
could surmount. Spiro thought there 
might be some means of skirting round 
the base of the cliff, and he desired 
Xanthi to remain in charge of the 
horse, while he went to reconnoitre. 
She sat down on a stone, holding Ef- 
fendi by the bridle, and he left her to 
seek a path among the rocks. It was 
some little time before he returned, 
and when at last he rejoined her, she 
was still sitting where he had left her, 
but, exhausted with hunger and fa- 
tigue, she had dropped asleep. Her 
head had fallen back upon the rock, 
her hand hung motionless by her side, 
and Effendi had vanished! With one 
bound, Spiro darted towards her; he 
shook her almost roughly by the shoul- 
der, exclaiming— 

“In the name of all the saints, 
Xanthi, where is the horse ?” 

She started up bewildered and ter- 
rified, gave one wild glance all around, 
and then clasping her hands in utter 
despair, exclaimed— 

Pai!” (“he is gone!”) 

He was gone, indeed, and beyond 
recall ; for Spiro, chancing to look 
down a tremendous ravine that yawn- 
ed on one side of them, suddenly dis- 
cerned the gallant horse, like a speck 
in the distance, bounding over the 
hills in the joyous freedom he had so 
cunningly obtained, by softly jerking 


his bridle out of the relaxed grasp of 


the poor little Xanthi, as she sank to 
sleep. In another instant he had dis- 
appeared altogethers This fatal loss 
seemed, indeed, to be the climax of their 
fate. If they had failed in reaching 
any place of refuge with the aid of the 
swiftest of horses, how were they even 
to attempt it on foot, amongst these 
rugged cliffs, wearied and exhausted 
as they were? Poor Xanthi looked 
so woefully penitent, as she met her 
husband’s eye, that, so far from re- 
proaching her, he could only throw his 
arms around her, and bid her be of 
good cheer, though he spoke with a 
sinking heart and a quivering lip. 
They sat down together on the rock ; 
it was now nearly two days and two 
nights since they had tasted food, and 
something very like despair began to 
settle down upon those two young 
hearts that so lately throbbed with 
deepest joys. Spiro tried to convince 
himself that it was the cold grey light 
of dawn which made Xanthi’s cheek 
seem so pale, and she turned away 
her head to hide the starting tears, 
when she saw him tightening the scarf 
round his waist—-a measure often 
adopted by the hardy mountaineers to 
allay the pangs of hunger. Then they 
gradually both sunk to sleep, until 
the burning rays of the sun, as it 
ascended in the horizon, forced them 
to move from the spot. 

‘*Let us go on, Xanthi mou,” said 
Spiro, with a sort of desperation, “ it 
does no good to linger here.” 

Xanthi obeyed unresisting, and with 
a feeble and unsteady step they began 
to wander on through this terrible 
desert, It seemed to them almost 
as though they had somehow been 
banished to a strange world, of which 
themselves only were the inhabitants, 
so utter was the silence and solitude 
all around; they hardly made any 
attempt now to shape their course, but 
stumbled on over the stones in a sad 
hopelessness. Of the two, Spiro suf- 
fered perhaps the most; for the ex- 
treme hunger only produced a sort of 
faintness in Xanthi, while in the strong 
man the intense craving was intole- 
rable. As the interminable day wore 
on, he suddenly felt his young wife 
lean more heavily on his arm; then 
she tottered, and would have fallen 
had he not supported her. He laid 
her down gently on the ground, and 
looking on the sweet face he loved so 
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fondly, he saw that her eyes were 
quite closed, and her lips of a deadly 
white. In atransport of fear he flew 
to a stream that was rushing near, and 
returned with some of the water in his 
cap, with which he bathed her pale 
forehead and hands. It had only been 
a passing weakness, for she almost 
instantly opened her eyes, and, looking 
up in his face with a faint sad smile, ¥ 
murmured softly, “ Ipomoni, my hus- 
band !” 

Spiro fairly tore his hair at the as- 
pect of this gentle and seemingly 
unavailing resignation ; ; he sat down 
beside her, leant his arms on his knees, 
and busied his face in his hands, while 
a thousand terrible thoughts careered 
through his brain. Was there no hope, 
no means of escape? was he actually 
destined to see his young wife, his 
sweet bride of yesterday, dying in 
his arms of mere starvation? He began 


CHAPTER VI.—GREEK 


Many hours elapsed while the wan- 
derers slumbered tranquilly. Spiro 
was the first to awake, and as he slowly 
opened his eyes, his glance fell at once 

on asight that filled ‘him with a sudden 
and unspeakable delight. At the dis- 
tance of but a few yards from the spot 
where they lay, a thin column of smoke 
was wreathing itself up into the air, 
occasionally brightened by a gleam of 
red light, which was plainly * discern- 
able in the darkness (for it was night 
once more). It seemed to arise from 
the rock itself, but Spiro at once con- 
jectured that it was produced by a fire 
lit within some cave, from whence the 
smoke escaped by an aperture in the 
roof. But at all events there, where 
the fire was, there were human beings, 
and in all probability they were eating 
and drinking. His Lodhstaathos of joy 
aroused Xanthi, and as her eyes met 
the gleam of the fire, the very ‘light of 
life to them, she flung her arms round 
her husband’s neck, and exclaimed— 

*‘Joy of my soul! we are saved. 
Oh, Panagia, good and true !” 

Spiro did not answer her; a mo- 
ment’s reflection seemed somewhat to 
have damped his first delight, <At 
last he whispered— 

** They may be shepherds seeking a 

wandering flock; but at all ev ents 
keep silent, and we will go near.’ 

Creeping stealthily along among the 
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to doubt not only the saints and the 
Panagia, but heaven itself; when 
looking up, he suddenly perceived a 
tacit reproof to his impiety. On the 
bank of the rivulet that was flowing 
near, he distinguished a plant of the 
Asphodel, or silver rod, the root of 
which, though far from nutritious, 
especially if eaten raw, is often used 
by the Greek peasants in cases of 
great necessity. Dashing to the spot, 
he tore up the roots with his hands, 
and succeeded in obtaining a consider- 
able number, with which they satisfied 
their hunger to a certain degree. 
This unexpected relief gave them a 
sort of hope that heaven had not alto- 
gether abandoned them ; and they lay 
down to sleep again, in order to re- 
cruit their strength, for Xanthi was 
still far too weak to attempt moving 
on. 


BRIGANDS ‘‘AT HOME.” 


rocks, the young couple advanced, 
guided by the light, and in a fow 
minutes came almost close upon the 
mouth of the cave, which was of con- 
siderable size, and admitted of their 
seeing all that was passing within, 
Crouching down behind a great stone, 
they looked cautiously in, and in- 
stantly grasped one another’s hands in 
utter terror: these were no peaceful 
shepherds who were lurking in the 
cave, but some twenty or thirty fierce, 
bloodthirsty-looking brigands! They 
were seated in a circle round the fire, 
over which hung suspended a whole 
enormous sheep, roasting on a spit, 
formed by a branch of a tree, which was 
turned by two of the number. These 
brigands, who at that time ravaged 
the whole country, and formed quite a 
people apart, having a sort of consti- 
tutional government of their own, 
admitted none to their ranks but the 
most lawless characters; and the 
swarthy savage countenances that now 
bent over the red embers, lit up by the 
glare, certainly indicated that there 
was not a man among them who, 
independent of the regular system, 
would not have relished highly the 
trade of murderer on his own private 
account. They were all armed up to 
the teeth, and the hands of many 
seemed covered with blood—a circum- 
stance that might well be accounted 
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for by the occupation of one of the 
party, who was engaged in emptying 
a large bag, which he | held, of a num. 
ber of human heads, which he com- 
posedly counted, and piled up in a 
corner. The terror of the poor young 
couple, on finding that they were 
likely to mect with dreadful enemies, 


where they stood so much in need of 


friends, was heightened, on the part of 
Spiro at least, almost to agony, when 
the chief of the party, turning round 
to the firelight, disclosed his counte- 
nance. He had never seen him before, 
but at a glance he recognized, from the 
description, the peculiar appearance of 
the most terrible of all the Klefts, 
famed for his frightful cruelty, and 
remarkable even in that country at 
such a period for his insatiable thirst 
for blood—a craving so extraordinary 
that it seemed a positive disease, and 
causes his memory to live, even to the 
present day, in the remembrance of 
the Greeks. He was at this period a 
man above seventy-six years of age; 
but time seemed to have rushed unfelt 
over his head, for there was no appear- 
ance of his being at all advanced in 
life, except in the snowy whiteness of 
his hair and beard, which contrasted 
strangely with his menacing face, 
darkened by the suns of so many sum- 
mers ; his small grey eye glared with 
an expression of unconquerable fero- 
city as brightly as ever; the strength 
of his great bony hand was undi- 
minished, and his gaunt, erect frame 
had not lost an inch of his height. 

“It is Gogos—we are lost !” whis- 
pered S Spiro, hoarse ly. 

**It 1s Gogos—but we are saved!” 
answered Xanthi; “‘ I know him.” 

** You know him ?” 

** Sopa,” (hush) they will hear you, 
Spiro ; 7 ou will trust to me we are 
saved. must go to them first 
alone.” 

** Alone—y ou, Xanthi!” He clasp- 
ed her tightly in his arms. 

66 Listen,” said his young wife, calm- 
ly ; ‘this is no time for many words, 

t must be as I say. We will not stay 
to starve here, with a roast so near 
us. You know that if you go, the 
will shoot you dead before you aah 
the door.” 

**T know it.” 

. “if they see me alone, they will not 
killme.” Spiro made no answer, but he 
he'd her tight. “ Before they can touch 
me, Gogos himself will be my protec- 


tor and yours too,” continued Xanthi, 
coaxingly, but he did not relax his 
hold. ‘‘ Spiro, if you see any danger, 
you can rush in and die with me. It 
is death you see on all sides; but 
here is our only chance for life.” His 
fingers began to relax a little, and 
Xanthi, slipping from his arms, had 
escaped, and was at the mouth of the 
cave before he could stop her; then 
he wished he had died before he let 
her go. However, there was nothing 
for it now but to watch her proceed. 
ings in an agony of fear. Quietly, as 
though she were entering her mother's 
house, Xanthi walked up to the mouth 
of the cave. As her shadow darkened 
the threshhold, a spontaneous excla- 
mation burst from the lips of the rob- 
bers—one and all started to their feet, 
and instantly a score of muskets were 
levelled at her breast. ‘ Wait a mo- 
ment,” exclaimed Xanthi, “I am 
Gogos’s friend.” 

‘**In the name of the Panagia, who 
is it?” said the chief, as the klefts, 
stupified with astonishment, remained 
motionless. 

**A woman, and alone,” they 
answered, amazed. a 

«* A woman alone on the mountains ! 
How can that be? Let us see her,” 
said Gogos. 

Xanthi composedly passed through 
the midst of the menacing troop, and 
coming forward to the side of the terri- 
ble chief, sat down tranquilly at his 
me. 

*‘T am your friend,” she said, lifting 
up her gentle eyes to the fierce dark 
face. 

Gogos looked at her for one mo- 
ment, and then burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

“Child! what are you? Whence 
do you come?” Then, before she 
could answer, he had seized her arm 
with a grasp which had nearly extort- 
ed a shriek of pain from the brave girl, 
and with the other hand, drawing | out 
along shar Pp knife, that gleamed bright 
in the fire- light, he held it close to her 
throat. “ You are aspy, and a brave 
one too; but your courage shall not 
save you.” 

** Hear me speak, before you cut 
my throat,” said Xanthi cd almly, though 
her heart was bounding to ‘her lips. 
** You can kill me after quite as well 
as now.” 

**Panagia kleftrina (holy virgin of 
the robbers) saw you eyer so dauntless 
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a woman,” exclaimed the old chief, 
gazing at her without relaxing his 
hold. ‘* Why the last I killed, deafen- 
ed me with shrieks till I cut off her 
head, and that stopt her mouth, when 
nothing else would. Ha, ha!” and all 
the klefts laughed in chorus at the 
brigand-like jest. ‘‘ Speak, then, my 
daughter,” he continued, ‘‘ as you say 
Tcan kill you quite as well a little later.” 

«Listen, then,” began Xanthi ; 
‘but stay, make them all sit down, 
for I am going to tell you a long 
story.” Gogos ‘shrugged his shoulders 
in utter astonishment, but he nodded 
to his men, who resumed their seats, 
overwhelmed with amazement at the 
composure with which their redoubt- 
able chief was braved by a feeble wo- 
man. ‘Qne fine summer's night,” 
began Xanthi, her voice trembling 
slightly —* it is long ago now—a little 
Mainote girl came creeping through 
an olive grove that grew all round a 
village, towards a lonely chapel that 
stood in the midst of it. She had been 
sent to trim the lamp before the Pa- 
nagia’s picture, and she stole along, 
trembling and looking back very often, 
for there was a great sirocco sweeping 
through the forest, and dar kening the 
sky, and she knew that in every one 
of the whirling circles of dust it had 
raised, there danced a demon conceal- 
ed from her eyes. But the Panagia 
knew she was going to the chapel, so 
she protected her, and she got there 
in safety. The lamp had nearly gone 
out, but she replenished it with oil ; 
it sprung up in a bright flame, and as 
she looked round by the light it gave, 
she screamed out with a terrible fear, 
and fled to the door. She had seen 
peering out from behind the altar 
where he was hid, the dark face of a 
great fierce kleft, with his eyes glar- 
ing at her as though he would devour 
her, and his hair hanging round him, 
all dripping with blood ;~ and just as 
she was flying away, shrieking out in 
her terror, he called out— 

««* Amaun, I am dying of thirst.’ 
She stopt, though her knees shook so 
she could hardly stand, and he said, 

‘ Amaun, little child! I am perishing 
with hunger and thirst.’ 

**So she thought for a momert, and 
her heart almost failed her; but at 
last she made the sign of the cross, 
and said— 

‘< *T will bring you water and food, 
oh, terrible kleft !’ 
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«¢ But listen,’ then said this kleft, 
‘if you dare to whisper you have seen 
me, I will shoot you through the head. 
Wherever you may be, I will find you 
out.’ 

‘* And she said, 
Why should I?’ 

‘* So he trusted her just as you trust 
me now,” continued ‘Xanthi, looking 
up in the brigz and’s face. 

*«*Go on, ” exclaimed Gogos, who 
had been listening with increasing in- 
terest. 

‘* The little girl went,” resumed 
Xanthi, “‘and soon came back with 
some bunches of grapes, and her cap 
full of water. ‘The kleft had been 
wounded, and he was so weak that he 
could scarce raise his hand; so she 
held his head, and gave him to drink, 
and then she put the grapes into his 
mouth one by one, and next she wash- 
ed his wound, and tied it up with her 
veil.” 

‘*T remember,” murmured Gogos, 
“oh, noble little girl.” 

* The kleft was too ill to move for 
some days,” continued Xanthi, “ and 
the little girl tended him all that time, 
and crept through the forest morning 
and evening to bring him food. One 
night she was coming to him as usual, 
when she saw racing over the plain 
towards the chapel a great troop of 
horsemen, and she knew they were in 
search of the kleft, so she ran quickly 
into his hiding-place, and called out 
to him to fly ; and he fled and conceal- 
ed himself amongst the brushwood, so 
that when the soldiers came, the little 
girl was alone in the chapel. Then 
they all crowded round her, and bid 
her tell them where the brigand was.” 

** And she would not! brave little 
girl, I heard it all!” exclaimed Gogos. 

** At last, one of them struck her 
with his sword and nearly cut off her 
arm,” continued Xanthi. 

«He did,” said Gogos ; ‘‘ I remem- 
bered it, and killed him next year!” 

** So then she fell down, and seemed 
to be dead, and they all rode away full 
of rage ; but the kleft escaped to the 
mountains |” 

“Or! should not be here to-day, 
with my pipe in my hand,” said Gogos, 
exultingly - **It is all quite true, little 
one ; but how do you know it so well ?” 

Xanthi turned back the loose sleeve 
of her dress, and showed him a deep 
scar on her arm, where it had been 
nearly severed in two. Gogos started, 


‘I will not tell. 
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and seizing hold of her, turned her 
head towards him, and looked into her 
face. 

«* The brave child did not die then !” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ By the beard of St. 
Spiridion! it is herself—I know the 
great eyes and the long black hair |” 

‘So I am your friend, am I not ?” 
said Xanthi, smiling gaily. 

** My friend! you are my child— 
my daughter; ask what you choose 
and I will do it. Panagia mou! how 
these children grow—it was not possi- 
ble I should know you, my bird!— 
And look you,” he continued, ad- 
dressing the brigtnds, “this is my 
daughter, and whoso touches a hair of 
her head shall not live to repent it.” 

Xanthi pulled his sleeve impatiently, 
for she was thinking of Spiro, so hun- 


gry outside, 

**You do not know how I came 
here ?” she said. 

«* True !—tell us how it was. You 
did well to come, whatever brought 
you,” 

Xanthi then told him all their ad- 
ventures from the time of her mar- 
riage ; and the old brigand made the 
cave resound with his shouts of merry 
laughter, when he heard of the theft 
of the great Effendi, and still more at 
the manner in which the sly horse had 
taken his revenge, and escaped from 
their hands, As soon as she had con- 
cluded, finishing off with a brilliant 
list of her husband’s good qualities, 
Gogos called out loudly — 

**Come in, palikar! come in—we 
are all friends here; you shall be safe 
and welcome.” 

Instantly, there was a rush of steps, 


and Spiro bounded into the cave, half 
expecting to see his poor little wife 
lying murdered before him ; but the 
blood flowed back to his heart when 
he saw her, not only uninjured, but 
smiling upon him as brightly as ever ; 
and, fairly making up his mind that 
she was half a witch, he sat down by 
her side, and began helping her, most 
unsentimentally, to discuss a huge 
slice of roast lamb which Gogos set 
before them. When they had finished 
their supper—for which, as it may be 
supposed, they had no common appe- 
tite—he bid them lie down to sleep in 
all peace and safety, trusting to him to 
see what would be done for them in the 


morning ; and with a heart full of joy 
and gratitude the little Mainote laid 


? 








her head upon her husband’s knees, 
and fell into a tranquil slumber 
amongst all those fierce and sangui- 
nary klefts. 
The morning broke, and one by one 
the robbers arose, and turned to the 
pure beams of the morning sun their 
dark faces, stamped with a wild and 
horrible expression we rarely see in 
our own quiet and civilized country, 
and which is only to be attained where 
a free licence has for years been given 
to unbridled passions. But the first 
object which met the eyes of each one 
was the little Xanthi seated in the cen. 
tre of the cave, and looking round 
with the utmost astonishment on the 
objects it contained. It is certain that 
had she been a member of some archzxo- 
logical society, instead of being only as 
ignorant and innocent a little peasant 
as ever breathed, she would have been 
yet more surprised; for even here, in 
the midst of the wild mountain desert, 
the handwriting of the past had left a 
strange record of the palpable exist- 
ence, in the faith of men like ourselves, 
of all the fanciful visions of ancient 
mythology. ‘This singular cavern—so 
admirable for the purposes of brigand- 
age, that it was the habitual resort of 
Gogos while he lived, and has been the 
habitation of klefts less famous since 
his death—is commonly called the 
* Cave of the Nymphs,” having been 
dedicated to them, at their own desire 
as it would appear, by a certain archi- 
tect, who gives a somewhat verbose ac- 
count of the honor they had done 
him, in various inscriptions still per- 
fectly legible on the walls. He has 
exhausted his ingenuity in decorating 
the interior, commencing with an ela- 
borate image of himself, which is ludi- 
crous from the expression of supreme 
self-complacency stamped on the face, 
by which the unfortunate artist has ir- 
remediably perpetuated his own silly 
character, and interesting from the 
details of the costume, which is but 
slightly dissimilar to that of the pre- 
sent day; but what principally at- 


tracted the attention of Xanthi, and 
seemed almost to terrify her, was a 


colossal statue of Minerva, headless, 
as though in honour of the peculiar 
propensities of the klefts, seated on a 
sort of throne, with an extreme majesty 
in the attitude and formation of the 
neck and bust. This fine piece of 
sculpture is known among the brigands 
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by the name of the * Great Lady,” and 
they seem to regard her with a sort of 
superstitious reverence.* 

As soon as Gogos awoke, Xanthi 
flew to bring him his pipe and his cof- 
fee, insisted on mending an unseemly 
rent in his sleeve, and paid him so 
much attention, with such gay good 
humour, that in the space of a very 
short time the unsuspecting kleft was 
thoroughly fascinated by the cunning 
little Mainote—the fierce and villanous 
old robber became gentle as a lamb, 
and found it utterly impossible to re- 
fuse any request backed by a pleading 
glance from her merry black eyes. 
Xanthi’s object in this coquettish pro- 
ceeding was to obtain his escort for 
Spiro and herself as far as Athens. 


When she told him her wish, he de- 


murred a little, but finally acceded, 
provided the diviner of his band should 
ensure their finding a tolerable booty 
on the way. : 

The secrets of the future, according 
to Greek brigands, are to be found 
carefully noted in the shoulder-blade 
of a sheep; and, after a due examina- 
tion of this loquacious bone, by a per- 
son who, being a seventh child, had 
the power of penetrating its mysteries, 
it was announced to Gogos, that if he 
accompanied the wanderers, they 
would, in a few days, meet with a rich 
prize on their road! This at once de- 
cided the old chief on gratifying his 
bewitching little guest. It was, in- 
deed, a matter of comparative indif- 
ference to these brigands in what di- 
rection they went to seek their neces- 
sary prey. They could no where 
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descend from their rocky fastnesses 
without peril, for they were as much 
the enemies of their countrymen as of 
the Turks. To these mountain tigers 
gold was gold, and worthy to be ob- 
tained at the price of blood at all 
times, whether it were wrung from 
the impoverished hands of their fellow 
Greeks, or from the overflowing trea- 
sure-houses of their common oppres- 
sors. 

There might have been something 
exciting and attractive in the wil 
adventurous life they systematically 
led; making their home in the caves 
of the free, fresh mountain, and rush. 
ing down to the plains when their pro- 
visions were exhausted, to win with 
the sword their food for the morrow ; 
but that, wherever they went their 
path was tracked in blood, and them 
selves seemed, when they adopted 
the brigand trade, to have actually 
laid down their humanity, and taken 
on them the very nature of wolves. 
Their preparations for a journey were 
very soon made, each man loaded his 

. ® . 
gun and pistols, and bound his feet 
with thongs of leather, to preserve 
them from the sharp stones. One of 
the baggage mules, of which they had 
two or three, was appropriated to 
Xanthi, and shortly after day-break 
they were already far on their way 
from the nymph-haunted cave. The 
klefts, who were all endowed with a 
swiftness of foot which could only be 
attained by long habit, darted over the 
rocks at a rapid pace, whilst Gogos 
and Spiro walked more steadily b 
the Mainote’s side; she herself, exhi- 
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lirated by the fresh air and the rapid 
movement, made the wild echoes 


answer to the gay music of her songs, 
as she chanted her favourite ballad of 
the great palikar, to which, in addition 
to the original version, she had given 
a few significant touches, that had 
completely transformed it into an epic 


in honour of Spiro. Their journey, 


which was continued for several days, 
varied little in its incidents; they 
bivouacked at night on the hill-side, 
where they lit a fire and cooked their 
meal, for they eat but once a-day, and 


that only after sunset, Xanthi, at 


¥ 
first thought it rather amusing to find 
that they had daily to steal a sheep 
for their supper, till she discovered 
that they invariably massacred the 
keeper of the flock, whether he resisted 
their depredations or not. At last 


she innocently asked old Gogos why 


they always killed the shepherd also, 
since they could not eat him too? 
His only answer was, ‘‘I would eat 
him if I had no better food!” 

At last, having long since left the 


Arcadian mountains far behind them, 
they descended into the vast plain that 


lies between the hills of Pentelicus 
and Hymettus, and began to traverse 
its wide expanse, skirting stealthily 
along the bank of a little stream, which 
flows into the Illyssus. 


In the most desert portion of this 
plain, so wild, indeed, that it is rarely 
visited, there lies, solitary and majes- 
tic in his loneliness, a colossal lion of 
enormous size, formed of the purest 
white marble. The peculiarities of 
the sculpture indicate at once that it 
belongs to the earliest period of art, 


and consequently its unchanging ex- 


istence exactly as it now appears, re- 
cedes back to a remote antiquity, 
which baffles all attempts to follow it. 
This wonderful monument of a time 
almost utterly unknown to us, is enve- 


loped in the deepest mystery ; no re. 


cord, tradition, or inscription of any 


kind gives the slightest clue to its ori- 
gin. The lower portion of the limbs 
are now firmly fixed in the earth ; and 
this only is certain, that during a 
lapse of. ‘time which our imagination 


does not easily grasp, that majestic 


old lion has lain precisely as we now 
behold him, in his attitude of most 
supreme repose, whilst the rushing 
ages have careered over his giant head, 
and left no deeper trace than the 
chariot wheels of the long vanished 
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wrestlers for Olympic fame have 
marked on the plain around! There 
is something solemn and mysterious 


in the gaze which this mute keeper of 
the secrets of the past has fixed upon 
the mountain of Hymettus, that rises 
up before his face. Who shall say 


how long these unchanging eyes have 
‘ ‘ . 
dwelt in contemplation on that classic 


hill! before even the forests waved 
upon its brow, of which tradition 
speaks, and now, in its sterile bleak- 
ness, clothed only with the scented 
heath ; yet still looking on it as though 


he never, from century to century, 


could weary of beholding the glory of 
the sunlight upon it, and watching it 
by night fade into the rich purple 
glow which he had witnessed long be- 
fore it ever flashed in the eyes of that 
poet of old who has immortalized its 


fleeting brightness! There is that in 


the intense gaze of the solemn old 


lion, which might lead one to suppose 
that he had been for ever occupied in 
extracting the bitter wisdom from the 
experience of each passing century, 


and gathered up age by age all his 
knowledge, never to be revealed, with. 
in his own marble breast ! 

It was not until the klefts, and their 
young companions, had reached this 


spot, that any trace appeared of the 
rich prey which their soothsayer had 


yromised them, They had been sleep- 


ing during the sultry noon-tide hours, 
under the shade of some pomegranate 
trees, and were just preparing again 
to start, when a troop of Turkish 
horsemen were seen rapidly advancing 
towards them; the glitter of their 


costly arms at once. roused the fierce 


cupidity of the brigands, and they 


speedily determined on an attack, as 
the enemies’ force was about equal to 
their own. 

Spiro was, of course, abundantly 
ready to fight the common foe at all 


times, and Xanthi alone had to be 


suitably disposed of. This he accom- 
plished, by desiring her peremptorily . 
to crouch down, motionless and silent, 
behind the great lion, whose gigantic 
form entirely concealed her. Xanthi 


obeyed without a word, for she dread- 
ed her husband's frown considerably 


more than the Turks, and she had not 
been there five minutes before the loud 
shouts and cries announced that the 
skirmish had commenced ; nor was it 
the less deadly, that Spiro had recog- 


nized, in two of the number, the Bey 
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of Corinth and hisnegro Fehim. The 
| brigands were rapidly gaining the ad- 
the Moslem 
war-cry sounded loudly at a little dis- 
tance, and the main body of Kyamil 
Bey’s troop came galloping up to the 
rescue. In an instant the order of 
things was reversed, the brigands fled 
before them; for this famous, or rather 
infamous race (which, by the way, is 
not altogether extinct in Greece at the 
present day), with all their reckless 
cruelty, have little of that courage 
which dies before it yields, and lightly 
as they esteem their neighbours’ heads, 
it is wonderful what a profound re- 
pect they have for their own. They 
ed in the direction of the old lion, 
and the Turks pursued them beyond 
it; but these easy-living gentlemen 
found this rather a heating exercise 
on so warm a day, so they quietly al- 
lowed the robbers to escape, and rode 
back on the road to Corinth, which 
was their ultimate destination. As 
they repassed the colossal lion, Fehim 
the negro, thought he could distinguish 
something fluttering between its two 
fore-paws, as though the stately ani- 
mal had actually declined so far from 
his eternal dignity as to catch an un- 
wary prey. In a moment he was at 
the spot, gazing down with a wild 
smile of triumph on the shivering, 
asping Xanthi, whom his look para- 
= altogether. With a grin which 
isplayed the whole formidable range 
of his sharp, white teeth, the Nubian 
plunged down his hand into her place 
of concealment, and grasping her by 
the garments, lifted her up as easily 
as a dog drags out a kitten, and threw 
her across his powerful horse before 
him ; then, grasping her firmly, he 
urged his steed to the gallop, and has- 
tened to follow his master. How poor 
little Xanthi twisted and writhed in 
the iron grasp of the negro, trying, at 
the risk of being crushed in the fall, 
to fling herself from his arms to the 
ground. She might as well have tried 
to move the old lion himself! At last 
Fehim seemed to weary of her rest- 
lessness. He suddenly stopped and 
dismounted ; the fact was, he feared 
lest her cries should attract the atten- 
tion of the Bey, to whom he must at 
once have delivered her up, an act of 
obedience to which he was by no means 
disposed, as he had decided on selling 
the pretty Mainote at the slave-mar- 
ket of Corinth, and pocketing the 
Vou. XXX.—No. 176. 
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rice. Securing his prize with one 

and, with the other he took from the 
back of his horse an enormous bag, 
which he seemed to carry with him 
for the convenient disposal of any 
casual booty he might chance to ob- 
tain, and fairly shook her into it! 
Then tying it up, so as not altogether 
to exclude the air, he flung it over the 
saddle once more, and resumed his 
course. There was a terrible differ- 
ence between this very unpleasant ride 
and the last she had taken with her 
lost husband on the back of the noble 
Effendi. How Xanthi hated herself 
for having grieved to die by the side 
of Spiro—how much better than this 
bitter captivity! It was not, more- 
over, just the most advantageous posi- 
tion for surveying the scenery, and 
poor Xanthi, during a journey of four- 
and-twenty hours, which seemed to 
her like so many ages, passed quite 
unconsciously through the fine tract 
of land which separates Athens from 
Corinth ; nor did she hear, bewildered 
and exhausted as she was, the loud 
shout from the Turks, as the tall peak 
of the Acro Corinthus, detaching itself 
from the semicircle of beautiful hills, 
announced their entrance into this, the 
most crushed and degenerate of all 
time-honoured cities. 

Go where you will now, it is a sad 
thing to wander over Greece; for it 
would seem as though man, in his sin 
and misery, weary of the unsympa- 
thizing and etanal nulls of that blue 
sky, had woven, by his own dark deeds 
and blighting passions, as it were, a 
sombre veil, spread out over all that 
land of beauty, of mournful associa- 
tions, and bitter memories, through 
which alone you can look down upon 
her loveliness. Yet it is pleasing, as 
well as profitable, to linger among her 
ruins,when they are desolate and lone- 
ly as they should ever be; for then 
you can wrap yourself round in the 
atmosphere of decay and death which 
hangs so heavy on them, pondering on 
the great lessons they teach, and won- 
dering to see how the seekers of earth’s 
ephemeral glory have been justly 
mocked in the enduring existence of 
the very handiwork wherein they 
sought it, while themselves are all for- 
gotten and unknown. And you can lift 
up your head and look on the unchang- 
ing brightness of the heavens, remem- 
bering with joy unto your soul, that 
there are works which follow the dead 
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beyond their tomb, and wreath immor- 
tal crowns around their livid brow ; not 
the sweet accents of the poet, for these 
are but the echoes of his living voice, 
that shortly shall die away when the 
damp sod shall close his lips !—not the 
blood-stained trophies of the warrior, 
from which, it may be, his own eyes, 
unveiled by death, have turned with 
loathing !—not the great deeds of the 
ambitious, who on earth pillow their 
throbbing heads on thorns, that in the 
grave they may lay it on a tablet 
which shail trumpet forth their name! 
—but that man has raised an enduring 
monument unto himself, from whose 
lips has ever fallen one word of holy 
hope, like heavenly dew upon an err- 
ing and a broken spirit—whose guid- 
ing hand has led into the narrow path 
some doubting soul, tossed wildly on 
the billows of unguided thought — 
whose meek example, or whose hea- 
ven-taught voice, have sown, within 
his own restricted sphere, the seeds of 
that undying truth, that has sprung 
in widening circles into fruitful holi- 
ness long after he has vanished from 
the scene, But there is no eloquent 
solitude, no phantom-peopled desola- 
tion, to be found in Corinth: her fair 
remains are so encrusted with the mi- 
serable habitations of the dregs of the 
population, that whilst the ancient 
monuments would tempt you to be- 
wail the mistaken ambition of the gene- 
rations of the dead, you are constrain. 
ed to turn in disgust from the deeper 
degradation of the living race before 
ou. 

Kyamil Bey entered his palace quite 
unconscious of the prize which his wily 
and sordid negro had obtained; and 
Fehim had instantly repaired to the 
slaye-market, where he deposited Xan- 
thi, now first released from her most 
uncomfortable imprisonment, in asmall 
room along with several others destined 
for the same fate. 

The public sale was not until the 
next day, and Xanthi passed the dreary 
interval, crouching in a corner of the 
room, speechless and tearless, but with 
a sad bewildered gaze in her great black 
eyes, and a whole world of most inex- 
pressible misery struggling for vent in 
the convulsive heavings of her breast. 
Her companions, who were principally 
blacks, seemed to take up the matter 
quite differently, and speculated mer- 
rily on the appearance and temper of 
their future master. The terrible 
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hour arrived at last, and Xanthi, un- 
resisting, because so utterly powerless, 
was led out by the exulting negro to 
the platform where the sale took place: 
The buyers, chiefly Turks, were ver 
numerous, and, as Fehim had antici- 
pated, large sums were at once offered 
for the Mainote girl. The traders at 
last began to dispute loudly as to the 
price that should be given for her, wad 
she stood by with a sinking heart, 
though seemingly indifferent enough ; 
for, in fact, she had firmly determined, 
if no other means of escape presented 
itself, to choke herself by swallowing 
her own long hair—a strange mode of 
death, which more than one of these 
unfortunate slaves have proved to be 
perfectly practicable, provided the 
tresses are profuse enough, Suddenly 
a tall, fierce-looking Turk, with an 
enormous black beard, and a turban 
covering half his face, made his way 
through the disputants, with a great 
bag of piastres in his hand. Having 
examined the young Mainote, and con- 
temptuously declared that her eyelashes 
were not long enough, he ended by of- 
fering so exorbitant a sum for her, 
that Fehim, overjoyed, instantly de- 
livered her up to him, and received 
the money in exchange. Grasping his 
slave by the shoulder, this fierce-look- 
ing Moslem, pushed her before him 
through the crowd of disappointed 
merchants, and placing her on the back 
of a dromedary which stood in the 
lane below, he mounted himself, and 
proceeded at a slow and dignified pace 
through the streets. 

No sooner had he passed through 
the vast currant-grounds without the 
gate, and fairly left the town behind 
him, than he urged the animal, as 
swift as it is unwieldy, to its quickest 
movement. The tremendous trot of 
the dromedary, which is probably un- 
paralleled as an unpleasant exercise, 
quite completed the confusion of mind 
into which Xanthi’s many miseries had 
thrown her, and she remained for se- 
veral hours quite unconscious of the 
lapse of time, till she was roused by a 
wind of peculiar freshness, that blew 
across her burning forehead. Looking 
round, with a dim, vacant glance, she 
saw that she was once more on the 
lonely mountains. Very shortly after 
the ‘Turk suddenly stopped and dis- 
mounted, and at the same moment, as 
he lifted her to the ground, a voice 
she never more had hoped to hear, a 
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voice, trembling, half stifled with un- 
speakable joy, called out— 

«* Xanthi !” 

Instantly on all sides of her was re- 
echoed back with wild delight— 

**Xanthi, Xanthi, you are wel- 
come!” 

Breathless, bewildered, she pushes 
back her veil with trembling hands— 
her knees shake under her, her lips 
refuse to utter a sound; her eyes in- 
stinctively turn first with their terrified 
gaze upon her purchaser, but he has 
thrown down the great turban fiom 
his head, and torn away the false 
beard which disguised him. It is 
Gogos himself who stands exulting 
and smiling beside her! and, in another 
instant, Spiro, straining her to his 
heart, convinces her that it is no 
dream, and that she is indeed restored 


uninjured to her husband and her 
friends. And the merry brigands, 
enchanted at the successful expedition 
of their master, as well as at the rescue 
of the little Mainote, whom they liked 
so well, fairly joined hands, and 
danced round the young couple, half 
bewildered with so much joy. 

We cannot do better than leave 
Xanthi with the klefts, dancing round 
her on the bright hill side ; for, if the 
truth must be told, the rest of her 
career was characterized by a most 
— contempt for all the laws of 

er country! The brigand life had 
appeared so charming to both her and 
her husband, that she passed the re- 
mainder of her days as the wife of a 
kleft, dwelling summer and winter in 
the Cave of the Nymphs. 
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AN IRISH ELECTION IN THE TIME OF THE FORTIES. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


1N TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


Iris utterly impossible, upon princi- 
ples of plain reason or common sense, 
to account for the eee in- 
sanity of ambition which prompts so 
many men of every party to seek, if 
possible, all those means which the in- 
genuity of the head and the blackest 
corruption of the heart united, can call 
into action, for a seat in the House of 
Commons. ‘The fact, however, is too 
well known and admitted for us to 
philosophize upon it here, or to at- 
tempt any adjudication upon the na- 
ture and object of human ambition, 
as to whether it is founded upon prin- 
ciples that are selfish and corrupt, or 
disinterested and philanthropic. It is 
true that we have our opinion upon 
the subject ; and we are inclined to 
think that any honest and impartial 
man who could prevail upon himself 
to watch the progress of an election, 
might probably arrive at our con- 
clusions. 

Elections present nearly the same 
features at all times and in all places ; 
but as those which occurred during 
the existence of the Forty Shilling 
Franchise were perhaps somewhat more 
remarkable as manifestations of na- 
tional manners that are now gradually 
disappearing, of systematic corruption 
equally gross and ingenious, and of 
gregarious and brutal degradation, 
which we trust superior education and 
more independent habits of thought 
may ultimately remove—we accord- 
ingly select it, not simply, however, 
as a mere record of the past, but with 
a view of startling the present gene- 
ration, if it be yet possible, into some- 
thing like common honesty and a sense 
of shame. 

As is always usual, the moment a 
dissolution was determined on, or 
about to take place, an active canvass 
was resorted to by such as had resolv- 
ed to contest the county or the bo- 
rough, as the case might be. This 
canvass, as it was conducted in the 
olden time, was in eneral a great 
grievance to the people, inasmuch as 


it threw the whole country into a state 
of idleness, excitement, and excess, 
that banished industry, sobriety, and 
honesty from the land. From the mo. 
ment it commenced, all those who 
possessed votes during the existence 
of the ‘‘ Forties,” as they were termed, 
became unsettled, and at once were 
seized upon by a spirit of licentious- 
ness and tumult, that was agreeable 
to their reckless habits, their utter 
ignorance, the low moral standard by 
which they were regulated, as well as 
by the unparalleled political corrup- 
tion which animated and characterized 
their superiors. If, however, the mo- 
rals of the poorer classes were in those 
days at a low ebb, those of too many 
of the gentry, and of almost the whole 
class of vulgar and upstart Squireens, 
in particular, were still worse and 
more objectionable. In the course of 
those canvasses, many an innocent and 
unfortunate maiden, possessed of the 
fatal gift of beauty, has been marked 
as a victim, and utterly ruined, by the 
young squire or squireen, or others of 
the profligate and jeering staff that 
accompanied the principals upon their 
tour through the county. Indeed, at 
the period we are writing of, the state 
of the whole country, in connexion 
especially with the right of franchise, 
was fearfully depraved. The whole 
population of the kingdom might,with 
truth, be divided into two classes—the 
lords of the soil—the squireens—and 
the buckeens—many of the two latter 
—middlemen, on the one side; and the 
ignorant, semi-barbarous, destitute, 
whipped, and trampled-on serfs, on the 
other. Such was the condition of the 
lower classes, as well as of those who 
drove them like unreasoning cattle to 
the hustings at the period laid in our 
description. 

Parliament was at length dissolved, 
and those who had neglected the inte- 
rests of the people began to make pre- 
parations for being reinvested with au- 
thority to neglect them again. Many 
fine speeches had been made—com- 
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missioners appointed to examine par- 
ticular subjects, and reports printed 
in large blue books, having immense 
appendixes, with, as one might sup- 
pose, the special object of never being 
read or acted on—patriots had been 
— for, or, at least, had their 
onesty placed in such a negociable 
position as vastly increased the mani- 
festation of their love of country. 
The Outs, in fact, had been in, and 
the Ins had been out two or three 
times alternately. Many who had 
served their party at the expense of 
their country, had been pensioned off, 
and a few whose circumstances kept 
them free of the pension list were 
each rewarded by a peerage. In fact, 
all those circumstances which indicate 
the dissolution of parliament had taken 
_— and, amongst others, a writ 
ad been issued to elect a member for 
a particular county, which it is not 
necessary to mention at present, inas- 
much as every one of our readers has 
only to suppose it to be his own, and 
he will necessarily be right. ‘There 
were two candidates, one of whom— 
he who had been the sitting member 
in the last parliament—was a liberal— 
a man who, although not in trade, 
dealt largely in promises that were 
never performed, and not unfrequently 
in performances that were never pro- 
mised. Both candidates were absen- 
tees—a circumstance which was much 
in the favour of each ; for it so happened 
that in those enlightened days our 
virtuous countrymen—from a princi- 
ple, we suppose, of national generosity 
—always gave a preference to the man 
who possessed least opportunity of 
knowing his country, her people, or 
their wants. By absentees we do not 
mean individuals who merely were 
owners of property in the country, but 
persons who were Irishmen by birth 
and descent, and who had princel 
residences and lordly halls, in which 
they did not live, unless, perhaps, 
during a short visit, in order to look 
after their own affairs. 

The liberal candidate, an emancipa- 
tor, and strenuous advocate of popu- 
lar rights, was a very honourable 
and disinterested gentleman, by name 
Alexander Egoe; and his rival, the 
Tory and Orangeman, was Robert 
Vanston, Esq., of Constitution House. 
The principles of the latter were, of 
course, those of Protestant Ascendancy 
in Church and State, and, consequent- 
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ly, of No Popery. In truth, the con- 
trast, so far as principles—or, at least, 
professions—went, were sufficiently 
marked to give ample promise of a 
fierce and desperate contest. 

Vanston was a large dark man, with 
a composed but saturnine cast of coun- 
tenance and large limbs; whilst his 
rival was a shrewd-looking, thin little 
fellow, with a lively but circumspect 
and calculating eye, over which jutted 
a pair of projecting eyebrows, and a 
rapidly-retreating forehead. For two 
months previously the whole county 
had been traversed and canvassed by 
each, either in person, or through the 
medium of their friends. In this can- 
vass, Mrs. Egoe, who was celebrated 
for her attachment to popular privi- 
leges, rendered essential service to her 
husband, by a very ingenious mode of 
testing at once the love of fatherland 
and gallantry of our countrymen. On 
experiencing any particular difficulty 
in the person canvassed, and especially 
when she had ascertained that he was 
attached to the enemy, being the most 
beautiful married toast of the day, she 
placed a golden guinea between her lips, 
which the voter was challenged to take 
between his: thus turning Cupid him- 
self into a politician by a system of 
such irresistible and delicious bribery. 
Her husband, who was weap proud of 
her, whenever he got deeply into his 
cups, expressed this feeling, and it was 
on one of those occasions that he was 
asked how he could be proud of a wo- 
man who had been kissed by more 
than half the county. The canvass 
on both sides having been concluded, 
the first day of the election at length 
arrived. 

The town of Ballyticklem not only 
from an early hour, but from the pre- 
vious night, was literally overflowing. 
The stream of human beings that 
flowed into it was almost equal in 
point of numbers to the multitudes 
which flock towards a fair. Equipages 
of every description, from the spank- 
ing four-in-hand to the one-horse 
jaunting-car, were all in rapid motion 
towards the scene of contest—most of 
them distinguished by the well-known 
colours of the opposing candidates, 
and covered by large pa having 
printed on them “Mr. Egoe’s Friends,” 
or **Mr. Vanston’s Friends,” as the 
case might be. Egoe’s colours were 
a grograin-grey, and those of Vanston 
a cutbeard ; but some of their friends, 
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not satisfied with so much moderation, 
had procured the old standing oppo- 
nents of orange and green, which they 
kept ready for the close of the con- 
test, when voters on each side might 
begin to get scarce. 
ndeed the appearance of the various 
grades, as they might be observed 
upon the two great thoroughfares that 
led to the town, was sufficiently strik- 
ing. From the private jaunting-car, 
and the spruce country squireen upon 
his bit of half-blood, to the common 
hack vehicle and the frieze-coated 
farmer ; and from the latter to the 
struggling tradesman; and from the 
tradesman, somewhat out at elbows, 
to the gregarious forty-shilling free- 
holder, clad in open multitudinous 
rags; from the highest link of corrup- 
tion to the very lowest ; from the con- 
scious and deliberate profligate of 
rank, to the most unthinking, de- 
graded, and brutal slave, throughout 
the manifold gradations of bribery ;— 
all were there—most of the latter 
eager for corruption, and all of the 
former anxious to corrupt. If there 
were any honesty at all among them, 
and there was indeed but little, it was 
to be found in the middle classes—the 
fact being that the gentry and higher 
ranks on the upper extreme, and the 
low, venal vagabonds on the lower, 
were precisely of the same moral 
standing, with the exception of an odd 
conscientious creature among the de- 
graded wretches, for whom no corres- 
ponding case could be got among those 
who sought to degrade him. There 
was, for instance, on the one side, 
education, the absence of temptation, 
an enlightened position in society, and 
what ought to considered high moral 
feeling,—with deliberate corruption. 
On the other, there was want of edu- 
cation, moral ignorance, neglect, po- 
verty, destitution, strong temptation— 
with a disposition to be corrupted. 
Every face now was filled with 
anxiety or importance. Those who 
knew how closely the chances on each 
side were balanced, felt in full force 
the desperate nature of the game that 
was about to be played ; and those who 
were in possession of a vote, although 
on every other occasion looked upon 
only as perfect dirt under the feet of 
those who were now courting them 
with sugared words and ample pro- 
mises, appeared with countenances in 
which could be read that spirit of the 
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slave, that would wax insolent with 
tyranny, if it were entrusted with such 
power as it is qualified neither by edu- 
cation nor feeling toenjoy. Nothing, 
indeed, was more striking*than this, 
The veriest profligate, abased in 
morals and brutal from ignorance,with 
an infinitesimal stride of earth on which 
to ground the perjured fiction of a 
vote, now swaggered about with a 
hardened consciousness of authority, 
and an utter abandonment of shame 
and decency, that prevented one from 
feeling surprise at the furious scramble 
for corruption, which characterised 
his class. Principle, manly feeling, a 
clear and conscientious perception of 
duty, were altogether out of the ques- 
tion, and could not, except in very rare 
instances, indeed be seen at all. Con- 
science, a sense of what is due to re- 
ligion, to civil freedom, or, as it is 
termed, political liberty, may, with but 
few exceptions, be sought for in vain 
at an election. On the contrary, the 
wretched people seem to forget every 
high and sacred feeling of honour, in- 
tegrity, and truth, and to become sub- 
ject for a moment to the worst and 
most debasing instincts of their nature. 
A shameless contagion of profligacy 
seems to prevail, which, descending, 
as every evil does, from the high to 
the low, seems to fill the latter with an 
insolent gratification, in being able to 
rival and surpass their betters in this 
venal and demoralizing traffic. Some 
few, indeed, you might see, who came 
uninfluenced by the contagious in- 
sanity of this brief but corrupt epi- 
demic. Such persons, however, kept 
themselves aloof from the crush and the 
scramble, and neither ran, nor rushed, 
nor shouted, nor fought, nor partook at 
all of the disgraceful spirit which pre- 
vailed around them. These were com- 
fortable, independent - looking men, 

who either drove in quietly, and with- 

out any hurry, upon their own jaunt- 

ing cars, or rode in upon their 
plump, sleek, well-fed horses, dressed 

either in warm superior frieze or com- 

fortable broad-cloth. The one you 

might know with his long-thonged 

whip in his hand, the other by his 

plated spurs, and both by the calm 

and unagitated expression of their 

thoughtful and intelligent faces, in 

which might be read, at a glance, in- 

dependent resolution and minds made 

up to an honest exercise of their elec- 

tive franchise. But, alas, how few was 
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the number of these true patriots! No 
man can know until such an occasion 
as this occurs, the melancholy and hu- 
miliating materials of which the mass 
of society is composed throughout all 
its grades. It is indeed a painful and 
a mournful thing to think of it, and to 
reflect that every day in the week you 
are surrounded by falsehood, dis- 
honesty, perjury, fraud, venality, and 
corruption, in their worst forms, and 
that, although you see them not, un- 
less in the more diminished and less 
obscurable escapes of ordinary social 
trial, yet that they are before you, and 
behind you, and on each side, lying 
latent and ready to leap into active 
life whenever the adequate temptation 
shall present itself. 

On every side now were seen men 
flying to and fro, some with letters, 
notes, and written communications in 
their hands, seeking out particular 

ersons ; others, again, were convers- 
ing in angry knots, or indulging in 
loud mirth, and according as a friend 
or an opponent passed, they greeted 
him with a cheer or a groan for their 
respective candidates. But above all 
that was remarkable, and sickening be- 
yond the power of description, was the 
appearance and the incessant activity 
of the whippers-in, or agents, the 
potwallopers, and others, who are the 
organs or conduits through which the 
black and filthy streams of corruption 
flow, and which, like other sewers, 
are themselves certain to retain such 
an ample portion of its uncleanness. 

At length the hour for commencing 
the proceedings arrived, and a head- 
long rush, such as always characterizes 
an_election, took place into the court- 
house. Scarcely anything could more 
elearly demonstrate the utter absence 
of all reason, and the influence of blind 
impetuous impulse, than the conduct 
of the mob on that occasion. Indeed 
we have never witnessed such scenes 
without feeling to what melancholy 
depths of degradation mankind can be 
reduced, when in the very act of exer- 
cising a privilege which should teach 
them self-respect, independence, and 
a consciousness of moral elevation. 
But so it is, and all that remains for 
us is to look on with shame and pain, 
and to exclaim, in a spirit of sorrow, 
‘*alas, for poor human nature!” 

When the writ was read by the 
sheriff, a gentleman rose, and in a 
speech which was hissed by one half 
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the meeting, and cheered by thé other, 
without oue word of it having been 
heard by either party, “ took the liber- 
ty,” he said, “of proposing Alexander 
Kgoe, Esq., their well-tried friend, 
and the friend of civil and religious 
freedom all over the world. (Cheers 
and hisses.) Mr. Egoe was no ascens 
dancy man, anxious to erect his politi- 
eal superstructure upon the necks of 
half his countrymen, leaving the other 
half to be ground to dust by the mill- 
stones of irresponsible power. (Cheers 
and hisses.) Where-was there a man 
who combined within the comprehen- 
sive circle of his own accomplishment 
so square and perfect a table of quali- 
fications as Mr. Egoe—qualifications 
that made him fit to represent in par- 
liament so enlightened, so intelligent, 
so well-informed, so independent, and 
so high-minded a constituency. Was 
he not a first-rate man of business ? 
Was he not an excellent landlord? 
And would he not be a resident one, 
also, were it not for a constitutional 
malady (shouts from the — 
party of “ unconstitutional malady”) 
that prevented him from living at 
home? The fact was, the climate did 
not agree with him ; but go where he 
might, his heart was with his country- 
men. Was he not always on the side 
of liberty—the liberty of the subject 
—and what doctrine is there on earth 
equal to that great code, the liberty 
of the subject? Where was there 
such a landlord as their late excellent 
member? Where was there a man so 
anxious to redress the grievances of 
all classes of his countrymen? Whose 
tenants were so happy? Was there 
one on his estate (unless those who 
were dissatisfied) who had a single com- 
plaint to make that did not experience 
at his hands instant attention? (Aye, 
hundreds.) Not one; he boldly de- 
fied and challenged contradiction.” 

All this, and much of the same com- 
mon-place description, might as well 
have been left unspoken, inasmuch as 
the party opposed to him had made up 
their minds not to listen to a word he 
said. 

Having brought his harangue toa 
eonclusion, he sat down amidst a tt- 
mult of cheers and hisses, which was 
kept up for several minutes, not with 
any reference to what had been said, 
but merely because the one party acted 
in opposition to the other. 

As soon again asa lull had come, 
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another gentleman, dressed in Orange 
ribbons, got up, and in a true ascen- 
dancy speech, proposed for their choice 
“that stanch and uncompromising 
Protestant, Robert Vanston, Esq., than 
whom the universe at large could not 

roduce a more sterling, true-hearted 

ory, of the genuine old school (im- 
mense cheers and furious hisses). He 
was proud to have the honour of pro- 
posing such a man; and he only re- 
gretted that it had not fallen into more 
competent hands. Colonel Vanston 
was, to all intents and purposes, that 
which the country stood so much in 
need of—a thoroughgoing true blue ; 
an enemy, a bitter enemy to wooden 
shoes, and an uncompromising antago- 
nist to brass money ; against either of 
which he was willing and ready to sa- 
crifice his life if it were necessary. 
When he mentions brass money and 
wooden shoes, he trusts they know 
what he means—(bravo, Roger—down 
with Popery! to hell with all Orange- 
men; shut your potato trap ;—hcre 
there was a ferocious scuffle between 
the parties for several minutes)—he 
trusts, he repeats, that they know what 
he means—(it’s more than you do 
yourself.) He is not to be intimidated 
—he is not ashamed of his principles— 
he means nothing else but Popery and 
Arbitrary power—against which he will 
protest to the last hour of his exist- 
ence, and longer if it should be neces- 
sary. Let all true Protestants and 
Orangemen ny oe like men, and 
prevent would-be patriots from over- 
whelming the country with Popery, 
bigotry, and superstition. The late 
member (Mr. Egoe) is, or affects to 
be, a Protestant. But what kind ofa 
Protestant ?—a Protestant that would 
cut his own throat, in order to make 
himself a more useful tool for a set of 
rebels in disguise. There is no true 
Protestant there, but knows whom he 
means by rebels in disguise. He is 
not the man to fly from his colours— 
(here he waved an Orange handker- 
chief, when a general waving of hand- 
kerchiefs took place, accompanied by 
yells, howlings, and hisses on the one 
side—and by cheerings, huzzaings, 
and shouts of triumph on the other; 
after which another pummeling- 
match took place, which lasted as be- 
fore for several minutes.) At length, 
when order was somewhat restored, he 
resumed :—‘‘ He could not close with- 
out reminding the highly respectable 








constituency which he had the honour 
of addressing, that they had on that 
day, and, indeed, on every day until 
the election closed, a highly important 
duty to perform. He saw himself sur- 
rounded by that most respectable and 
very intelligent class of men, the Forty- 
shilling Freeholders of this great and 
important county. He trusted they 
would do their duty. (Here there was 
such a waving of caubeens, as for a mo- 
ment gave to the whole court-house the 
appearance of a rookery into which a 
shot had been fired ; and this was accom. 
panied by such a shaking and dangling 
of rags as could be witnessed nowhere 
but in happy, intelligent, and inde- 
pendent Ireland.) He addressed him- 
self particularly to the sterling and 
unpurchaseable Forties—he would pro- 
nose three cheers for the honest and 
incorruptible Forty-shilling Freehold- 
ers of their loyal county! He trusted 
that they knew who was their friend ; 
or if they did not, he might fearlessly 
say that they would find out that im- 
ortant secret during the election. 
fe was himself a warm friend to the 
Forties, and he would be a warm 
friend to them ; and as a proof of it, 
he only invited such of them as stood 
in need of a friend's advice to come to 
him, and to those with whom he had 
the honour of acting on that great and 
important occasion, and they would 
make a discovery between the true 
friend and the false. Yes, the Forty- 
shilling Freeholders were men who al- 
ways did their duty by their country ; 
they were above bribery, and defied 
corruption ; but they knew the value 
of true friendship, which was a qua- 
lity so rare in this world ; yet one that 
was not without its value when known. 
He called — them to rally, then, 
around Mr, Vanston, who was their 
friend, and who would be their friend ; 
and they must, by a long pull, a strong 
ull, and a pull all together, send an 
onest, high-minded, uncompromising 
man to represent the most independent 
and intelligent constituency in the 
kingdom.” 

This was followed by another con- 
flict between the enlightened and in- 
dependent Forties, many of whom 
were, by the way, in a state of most 
glorious intoxication. Cheering and 
groaning recommenced as before, which 
deepened into pulling and hawling, and 
ultimately into hard blows, which were 
dealt about promiscuously, without the 
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appearance of any particular enmity, 
but simply as a kind of relief, or ex- 
ercise for the moment, or as something 
that was indispensable at an election, 
and consequently a portion of their 
duty. 

When the last speaker had con- 
cluded, Mr. Egoe rose up amidst 
another storm of cheers and hisses, 
and for some time appeared to be en- 
gagedin pantomime. At length, after 
about fifteen minutes of dumb show, 
he was heard by a dozen or two of 
those who were nearest him, making a 
speech to the following effect: — 

“T know,” he proceeded, “that it 
does not become a man to eulogize 
himself; but, under the circumstances 
in which I am placed, I feel that I 
would neglect an important duty to 
my constituents, if I were to overlook 
my exertions on their behalf in the 
House of Commons, where I have 
been placed by their independent 
votes. (Cheers and hisses.) Gentle- 
men, my political principles are not 
now a secret; they are, I trust, well 
known, for they have always been re- 
corded on the side of liberty. Li- 
berty, gentlemen, may be said to be 
my motto. Liberty to all; for what 
is or can the world itself be to a man 
who has it not? Gentlemen, liberty 
is that great principle which brings us 
here to-day, and which will bring my 
friends here also to-morrow. Liberty 
to the black as well as to the white— 
liberty to the slave as well as to the 
freeman. Gentlemen, there isa house 
—a certain house which shall be name- 
less—but in that house, as it is at pre- 
sent constituted, there is, I regret to 
say it, no liberty, or, at least, compa- 
ratively little. There is, however, to 
be found in it a small band of patriots, 
who are fighting her battles, among 
which band, I am proud to say, is en- 
rolled the name of Egoe. (Cheers, with 
much yelling.) Gentlemen, so long 
as any portion of my respected fellow- 
subjects, who differ from me in reli- 
gion, are not permitted to share in the 
rights of citizenship, so long shall my 
humble voice be raised against the 
policy which excludes them. (Out- 
rageous cheering, with several bye- 
battles in different parts of the house.) 
I am not the man to bolster up a rot- 
ten and domineering ascendancy, by 
admitting the one portion of my fel- 
low-subjects to privileges which I 
would deny to the other. No; lam 
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not the man who would advocate such 
exclusive dealing as that. Whatever 
be my faults—and I suppose I am not 
without my share—yet I may truly 
say that my lot is cast in the ranks of 
freedom. Iam an advocate for civil 
and religious liberty over the universal 
world. (Monstrous cheers.) That is 
my political creed—universal liberty! 
—freedom to all! Slavery, as the 
great Roman orator said, is a bit- 
ter draught; and though thousands 
have been made to drink of her, 
yet she is never a jot the sweeter on 
that account. Gentlemen, there was 
an abominable law passed on last ses- 
sion, laying the fine, wherever a po- 
teen-still is found at work, upon the 
whole townland, by which means the 
innocent are generally punished, and 
the guilty escape. That law, gentle- 
men, shows us that the House of Com- 
mons itself is not what it ought to be. 
Topposed that law ; I recorded my vote 
against it. Will my excellent friend 
say that he approves of it ?—for I trust 
I may still be permitted to call him 
my excellent friend. (Here his hon- 
ourable opponent rose and bowed, on 
which Mr, Egoe bowed again to him, 
and both met half way, and shook 
hands. Immense cheering.) Will my 
excellent friend say that he — 
of it? (‘No,’ from Vanston.) Well, I 
am glad he says no; for, indeed, it is 
with great regret I differ from him on 
any subject ; and if he lent his power- 
ful aid to the great cause of universal 
liberty, nothing on earth would give 
me greater satisfaction. I trust, gen- 
tlemen, that the Well, my re- 
spected friend says he does not a 

prove of the law in question ; but will 
he permit me to ask him, if he does 
not —o of it, why did he vote for 
it ? trust, gentlemen, he will be 
able to answer that question in a satis- 
factory manner; not to me, but to 
the constituency of this great and im- 
portant county. (From Mr. Vanston 
—‘I pledge myself to answer it in a 
satisfactory manner.”) I hope he 
may; no man will rejoice at it more 
than I shall. But will the honourable 
gentleman permit me to ask him ano- 
ther question, bearing on his claims 
to your confidence and your votes. 
Why is it that with liberty in his lips 
he can reconcile it to himself to vote 
against the rights of his Roman Catho- 
lic fellow-countrymen ? Why is it that 
with freedom on his lips, but I fear on 
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his lips only, he can have the courage 
to come here to-day, and expect to be 
supported by those whose civil thral- 
dom he would help to perpetuate? 
These, gentlemen, are solemn and im- 
—— questions, and must be so- 
emnly and clearly answered, Will my 
honourable friend have the confidence 
to say, ‘here are five millions of my fel- 
low-countrymen in slayery—and here 
are a vast number at present around 
me—I have voted against their claims 
to freedom—I am pledged to vote 
against them, yet I have the hardihood 
to expect that they, by their votes, 
will enable me to perpetuate their 
slavery? This is the position in which 
he stands—let him get out of it if he 
ean. Who is there here who will avow 
himself a friend to slavery? Who is 
there here who will support the man 
whose energies are devoted to the sub- 
jugation and debasement of his brother 
man? If there be any such, I care 
not for his vote—I disclaim it—I re- 
pudiate it—I renounce the support of 
the man who will support slavery—I 
will have no such companionship. 
‘Evil communication corrupts good 
morals.’ Away with him—pr esto, be- 
gone—‘ get thee behind me, Satan’— 
‘anathema, maranatha.’ Gentlemen, 
Iam detaining you too long (so you 
are—no, no—go on—cheers again and 
hisses.) Gentleman, I am not now 
speaking for myself, but for you all— 
for as for me, J make no distinctions 
among you—God made none—you are 
all created with the same number of 
physical senses and qualities—all your 
eomplexions are of the same stamp 
(except the yellow bellies)—you have 
the same number of limbs, the same 
number of faculties, both mental and 
bodily—why then, since God has cre- 
ated you all alike, should there be dis- 
tinctions made among us in favour of 
one class, and against another? I 
should wish my honourable friend to 
answer that question—and I trust when 
he rises to address yon, that he will 
reply to some others which, with all 
due respect, I have taken the liberty, 
from a strong sense of duty, to put to 
him. There is a talk, gentlemen, 
about depriving theForty-shillingFree- 
holders of their franchise. Such a re- 
rt is current. May I again ask my 
Eeanearthlocgpcaent, whether he knows 
anything about such a rumour, or 
whether he is of opinion that it is 
founded in fact? Gentlemen, what- 
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ever I do shall be done above board— 
coram populo, If such a monstrous 
step be in contemplation, I for one shall 
most strenuously oppose it. Through 
every stage of its iniquitous progress, 
it shall meet my most decided and en- 
ergetic hostility. Never shall I suffer— 
whilst I have a voice to support on the 
one side, nor todenounce on the other— 
therights of theForty-shilling Freehold. 
ers of Ireland to be bargained away for 
the sake of political convenience or 
personal corruption. What—a class of 
men so free, so honest, so independent, 
so incorruptible—yes, gentlemen, so 
incorruptible, that a friend of mine 
who was over here at the last election, 
and who is also at this, absolutely said 
that he knew of nothing which afforded 
him greater gratification than the mere 
attempt to bribe them, that he might 
the more clearly perceive the extra- 
ordinar y extent of their honesty. He 
would like to do so, he said, from prin- 
ciples of moral purity alone, in order 
to raise and confirm his good opinion 
of human nature, as exhibited in the 
high minded and unpurchaseableForty- 
shilling Freeholders of Ireland! (Tre- 

mendous cheers from all parts of the 
house, accompanied with waving of 
caubeens and the dangling of rags, as 
before.) Do not be cast down, how- 
ever, honest and high-minded Forty- 
shilling Freeholders ; 


“One faithful hand your rights shall guard”— 


one voice at least shall be raised in 
your defence—one honest heart, honest 
as your own, shall be devoted to your 
interests, and one purse, should it be 
necessary, opened to protect your 
liberty. (The cheering here became 
perfectly astounding. y Gentlemen, 
what I say to the Forty-shilling Free- 
holders, t iay to all, for I am the ad- 
vocate of all; but I do not intend to 
stop here; I have no notion of merely 
defending your rights. This is a mat- 
ter in which it is no man’s s duty to re- 
main simply negative ; I shall, there- 
fore, not merely defend your rights, I 
shall extend them. It is my intention 
to bring in a bill in this session with a 
view to bring down the franchise from 
forty shillings, which, as it now stands, 
may be said to affect none but the most 
respectable upper classes of the people, 
for the people, gentlemen, have their 
upper classes, and why should they 
not? And who are the upper classes 
of the people? I boldly say, without 
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fear of contradiction, the Forty-shil- 
ling Freeholders of Ireland. (Deafen- 
ing cheers, which lasted for several 
minutes.) Yes, gentlemen, among the 
Forty-shilling Freeholders of Ireland 
are to be found the true Aristocracy of 
the country ; and I cannot but think 
that my Lord Paddy Mulrenin, who 
voted at the last election for me and 
freedom, and who, I trust, will also 
vote for me at this, is as worthy of a 
title as Lord Doldrum, of Castle 
Brainless, who got one because he 
voted against his country. (The cheer- 
ing here became perfectly ecstatic, and 
the rookery again became madly in 
motion.) Gentlemen, if you shall do me 
the honour to elect me, I pledge myself 
to leave nothing undone to promote 
_ interests, and in every way, both 

y my private and public exertions, 
and not your interests, gentlemen, but 
those of our beloved country at large ; 
for as far as regards myself, gentle- 
men, I live but for you and it. [ have, 
in fact, no private existence whatso- 
ever—none: in every other respect I 
am a perfect nonentity—a mortuum ca- 
put ; but in connexion with liberty and 
my country, I feel that I possess the 
vitality of a hundred men; and if [had 
a hundred voices, they should all be 
raised on your behalf; andif I had a 
hundred hands, I should open them all 
for your benefit. However, as it is, 
I have but one voice—and that I can- 
not give by proxy—lI have but two 
hands also, but I must only endeavour 
to make my friends use both their 
voices and their hands on my behalf. 
You give us your voices, and we, as a 
os substitute, shall give you our 

ands and our hearts. (The cheering 
here became not merely ecstatic but 
epileptic.) Gentlemen, I now beg to 
close with one observation which I 
pr ap kept to the last. It is this: 

shall take an early opportunity to 
introduce a bill into parliament for 
the enlargement of popular rights ; in 
this bill it is my intention to extend 
the franchise to the lower orders. On 
which account it is my intention to 
bring it down from the rather high and 
substantial standard of forty shillings, 
to the more moderate but still highly- 
respectable one of half-a-crown. By 
this means, gentlemen, the great body 
of the people would be admitted into 
the pale of the constitution, to unite 
with their more respectable brethren, 
who now possess the privilege of voting. 
Such, gentlemen, is my firm intention, 
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if I am not thwarted and defeated by 
that illiberal clique among whom I am 
sorry to see my honourable opponent— 
a clique, who leave nothing undone to 
frustrate every generous and benevo- 
lent exertion made for the welfare of 
mankind by the friends of universal 
liberty, among the humblest of whom 
Tam proud to rank my unworthy self.” 

Here he sat down amidst a most ex- 
traordinary tumult. The high Tory 
party, consisting of Orangemen and 
stanch Presbyterians, who were also 
a vast number of them strong anti- 
Papists, groaned and hissed, and broke 
out into a most furious tumult, which 
was, on the other hand, as furiously and 
tumultuously opposed by the Roman 
Catholic party ; so that another battle 
royal took place, as bitter and ruffianly 
on both sides as any of the preceding. 

Egoe’s announcement of the exten- 
sion of the franchise, however, was by 
no means so well received as he had 
imagined it would have been. So far 
from that, the worthy Forties, on hear- 
ing that the franchise was about to be 
extended to other hands as well as their 
own, were by no means satisfied at see- 
ing the principle of liberty, or, in 
other words, the prospect of gaining 
the wages of corruption, extended to 
the aforesaid other hands—hands which 
they knew the farther down the bribers 
went, were the more eager to catch at 
them. 

Mr. Vanston now got up, and, af- 
ter a fresh tumult, began to perform, 
for several minutes, the same descrip- 
tion of dumb show that was exhibited 
by his opponent, until the cheering, 
yelling, and other indescribable sounds, 
had gradually subsided. At length 
he was permitted to proceed :— 

«*Gentlemen,” said he, **I thank 
you for the cordiality of this recep- 
tion; and I trust that I shall soon be 
able to point to the future with as 
much confidence as I can to the past. 
At the same time that I say this, I do 
not wish you to understand that I am 
a man who deals very largely, perhaps 
somewhat too largely, in promises— 
that is to say, in mere promises, un- 
supported by good honest performance. 
Promises upon the hustings at an elec- 
tion are always rather suspicious, es- 
pecially when they have been too fre- 
quently made, and but very seldom 
kept. No, no, gentlemen; you may 
find persons who will be ready to give 
you enough of that commodity, and 
but very little of anything else. I 
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say you may find such persons, but I 
don’t for a moment insinuate that my 
worthy and honourable friend opposite 
is one of them— if he will allow me the 
honour of calling him my friend. 
[Here Mr. Egoe rose and bowed very 
politely to Mr. Vanston, who, on the 
other side, bowed again, after which 
they met each other half way as be- 
fore, and very cordially shook hands. 
Immense cheering, &c. &c., as before. ] 
Well, gentlemen, having stated to you 
that I won't promise, I now beg to let 

ou know what I will perform. And, 
in the first place, I think it necessary 
to make a frank and fearless avowal of 
my principles—of those principles 
which have regulated my past life, and 
which shall also regulate my future ; 
for, gentlemen, I beg to say that I am 
no trimmer. I and every member of 
my family are of the same political 
creed. Be assured there are no apos- 
tates among us. No, no. We do not di- 
vide ourselves in order to have a double 
chance of the good things that may be 
going among the Whigs and Tories.” 
[Here Mr. Egoe rose and asked— 
** Doesthe honourable gentleman mean 
anything personal by these insinua- 
tions ?””] 

To which Mr. Vanston replied— 
‘** Does my honourable friend feel that 
my words apply to him, or any mem- 
ber of his family ?” 

Mr. Egoe.—* I beg to say, certainly 
not.” 

Mr. Vanston.—‘‘ Then I beg, of 
course, to say, that I made no allusion 
of a particular nature—I spoke gene- 
rally.” 

Mr. Egoe.—* Then I beg to say, that 
if the honourable gentleman did not 
speak particularly, but generally, Iam 
perfectly satisfied.” (Great cheering.) 

Mr. cites proceeded—*‘I am, 
gentlemen, a friend to all classes 
of my countrymen ; and no man would 
or shall go farther to serve them than 
myself. I am a friend to my Roman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen, all of 
whom I would and shall serve, when- 
ever and wherever I can; butI am at 
the same time bound to say, that 
whilst I like the man, I do not approve 
of his principles. I do not agree in, 
or sympathize with his creed, nor the 
politics which it teaches him—and 
why ?—because the principles which 
it teaches him are such as would 
lead him and his whole party to 
establish, if they had the power, an 
oppressive and exclusively Catholic 
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ascendancy, where the many would 
keep down the few, whereas I am— 
and I glory to say it—I am for a Pro- 
testant ascendancy, where the few, 
thank God, are able to keep down the 
many. These, gentlemen, are my prin- 
ciples so far; but it is monstrous for 
the Romish community to expect to 
put themselves in our places, which 
they would do if they could, but which 
I hope they will never live to accom- 
plish. Church and state, then, gentle- 
men—Church and State, and Protes- 
tant ascendancy, are my honest princi- 
ples, with a fixed determination to 
support them at the hazard of my life, 
for Iam one of those men who have 
already fought to defend them, and 
who am ready and willing, should the 
occasion ever come, to fight as before, 
for the Protestant hearths and altars of 
mycountry. And,gentlemen, by G—d 
he is no honest Protestant who would 
not. No; I protest I would not sit 
with, or recognise as an acquaintance, 
much less as a friend, the cowardly 
knave, being a Protestant of course, 
who would not defend both with his 
life, for the sake of our holy religion. 
My honourable opponent, gentlemen, 
has put many questions to me in the 
course of his speech, which I said I 
would answer ; for indeed I am not so 
churlish as to refuse information to 
any man who, because he is conscious 
of his ignorance, is not a whit ashamed 
to ask it. He asks me, for instance, 
how I voted on a certain question, and 
I reply, that I did not vote at all; and 
for the best reason in the world, be- 
cause it so happened that I was not in 
Parliament when it came on, a circum- 
stance which clearly proves to you all 
that the honourable gentleman, what- 
ever he may be distinguished for, is 
at least not distinguished for a good 
memory. And I simply throw out 
this as a hint, that I think every man 
who deals largely in promises, ought 
to be gifted with the very thing 
which he wants, such a memory as 
will prevent him from forgetting, 
among other matters, the multitude 
of promises which he is in the habit 
of making. Gentlemen, he alludes to 
a law that has been made in the 
session that has just closed, which 
imposes a fine upon the innocent 
instead of the guilty. 

“It is true he opposed the law in par- 
liament; but, gentlemen, there is a 
class of men who oppose certain mea- 
sures, not I believe with a hope of de- 
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feating them, but because they know 
they will pass, and that they may, 
whilst they wish them well, enjoy at 
the same time all the credit of patriot- 
ism. Of course I do not say that this 
is the case, or was the case, with my 
honourable friend; all I can say is, 
that I have it from good authority that 
he helped to draw up the bill in pri- 
vate, which he so strongly and patriot- 
ically opposed in public. And further, 
gentlemen, I think I can say that a 
certain Commissioner of Excise, who 
shall be nameless, but who is not at 
least a perfect stranger to the honor- 
able gentleman,* was the individual 
who got the bill alluded to drawn 
up, and-had it introduced into the 
House of Commons. So much for 
that transaction; and I now beg to 
stateinreply, that I would have honestly 
voted against so preposterous a bill, 
if I had been in parliament.” 

Mr. Egoe.—‘‘ May I beg to ask, 
why the honourable gentleman lays 
sucha peculiar emphasis upon the word 
honestly ?” 

Mr. Vanston.— Because it is 
my habit so to do. Honesty, espe- 
cially political honesty, is so rare a 
thing in this world, that whenever we 
chance to meet with it, or even to hear 
of it, we are bound to speak ‘of it 
with as much emphasis as possible.” 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Egoe.—‘ Had the honourable 
gentleman no other motive ?” 

Mr. Vanston.—‘‘ I think we are 
here, not to explain motives, but to 
state principles. If the honourable 
gentleman is not satisfied with this re- 
ply, let him come to me at a proper 
time and place, and he shall have any 
further satisfaction that I can give, or 
he may require ; but at this time, and 
in this place, I must decline to give 
him any further information on the 
subject. Gentlemen, the British con- 
stitution is a glorious constitution, and 
I for one am not, nor ever will be the 
man to strive, by forming a coalition 
with its enemies, to destroy the inte- 
grity, and diminish the strength of the 
empire. I am not a patriot, gentle- 
men, in the usual acceptation of that 
obnoxious word; but I trust I am 
what is still immeasurably better—an 
honest .man, who feels neither afraid 
nor ashamed to avow my principles, and 
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who, whatever may betide, will never 
be found voting against a bill which 
I privately aided in planning and draw- 
ing up, so as to meet all objections 
that might be urged against it. Iname 
nobody, gentlemen, nor of course, you 
know, do I make any allusions—but 
the truth is that that worthy and ma- 
ligned gentleman called Nobody, has 
more matters of this kind to answer for 
than all the anybodies and everybodies 
in the universe. Of course, gentle- 
men, Nobody did this, and it is onl 
against him that I throw out the insi- 
nuation. But, gentlemen, I have al- 
ready stated, that although I do not 
relish the religious or political princi- 
ples of my Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, yet this circumstance 
does not, nor ever shall, prevent me 
from rendering them, publicly and pri- 
vately, both as a man and a politician, 
every service in my power that is con- 
sistent with the integrity of the British 
empire, and the safety of our glorious 
constitution, as it is established at pre- 
sent in Church and State. Is not this 
fair? Could any reasonable man ex- 
pect me to vote, or in any other way 
work against my own principles—for, 
thank God, gentlemen, I have princi- 
ples. And now, gentlemen, having 
fairly stated these opinions and princi- 
les, I trust I may calculate upon your 
independent support. I am not, as 
you know, a man of promises, nor of 
mere words, but a plain man of work 
and action. As such I offer myself to 
you, and I have no doubt that the 
close of the election will find me where 
I aspire to be, and where I know your 
votes and support can place me.” 

Having concluded this harangue, a 
new row took place, more outrageous 
and fierce than any that had yet oc- 
curred. The pulling, the dragging, 
the knocking down, the throttling, and 
the barbarous ruffianism and violence 
which characterized the tumult, could 
not be described in suitable terms ; 
nor would the description gratify the 
reader, even if it could. 

Several other speeches were made ; 
but as they all have the usual and uni- 
form characteristics of violence and re- 
crimination, we shall pass them over, 
and proceed to describe the other ge- 
neral features of the Election. 

In those fine old times there was a 


* He was his brother, and it was he, aided privately by the patriot, who got the 
absurd bill in question introduced and passed. 
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complication of machinery in the con. 
duct of an election, which our readers 
will look upon with surpirse, if not 
with incredulity. The friends, for in- 
stance, of the respective candidates had 
each their own peculiar task assigned 
them. The expenses of the whole elec- 
tion were generally divided between 
them, each man paying one-half; and 
in those days it usually happened that 
the longest purse was only another 
name for the best cause. The usual 
course was to select some expe- 
rienced, ripe, old villain, to marshal 
all the organs of corruption according 
to their capacities, and, indeed, to 
conduct the Bribery Department in 
eneral. As, however, each candidate 
ad a committee-room, where his 
friends were always assembled to issue 
orders, draw up addresses, concoct 
plans, and write squibs, we shall 
take the liberty of introducing the 
reader to that of our friend Egoe, in 
order that he may have an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the ope- 
rations of the honest and independent 
electors who were there engaged. 

On that occasion, were assembled 
about two dozen, or perhaps thirty, of 
the late member’s warmest supporters, 
including a sprinkling of priests, who 
forgot the peaceful spirit of their call- 
ing, and most of the decencies of life 
itself, in the headlong and insane vio- 
lence of religious bigotry and party 
feeling. Egoe himself, we put out of 
the question, the truth being, that he 
on the one side, and Vanston on the 
other, were mere impersonations of 
political depravity, and simply stood 
forth as its representatives, rather than 
as men whom the people had honestly 
and freely approved. 

Egoe’s right-hand man was an old 
skilfal maneuverer, named Nicholas 
Drudge, of Gooseberry Lodge, who, 
having much practice in the best and 
safest methods of purchasing votes, was 
appointed to manage this difficult de- 
agen without either rule or stipu- 
ation, everything, of course, having 
been left to his own prudence and dis- 
eretion. Noman could select a bet- 
ter staff of agents than Nick, who, 
from long experience, was acquainted 
with every elector in the county, and 
could tell the nature of his franchise, 
from the gooseberry-bush to the pro- 
perty of the Fifty-pound Freeholder. 

There was only another man in the 
county worthy of comparison with 


Nick, and that was Billy Burnside, a 





man who, in _ of fact, was equally 
notorious with Drudge, for the adroit- 
ness and chicanery which are so essen- 
tial in the management of an election. 
Burnside was supposed to be a still 
better economist than Nick, and 
to be able to bribe as many with 
thirty pounds, as Nick could with 
fifty. The two worthies, in fact, were 
not dissimilar, either in personal ap- 
pearance or in political qualifications, 
and were consequently hand and glove 
with every man of any note in the 
county, as well as with each other. 
Nick was a broad, weather-beaten, 
red-faced fellow, with a knowing, but 
by no means a sinister expression of 
countenance, unless when he became 
particularly confidential, and then his 
face puckered itself into such a varied 
and multitudinous exhibition of knav- 
ery as could seldom be witnessed. The 
mouth was small, but hard and un- 
scrupulous; his chin and cheeks were 
intersected by the strong lines of cun- 
ning; move them ashe might, there 
lurked in his eye such a disguised con- 
sciousness of his own successful dupli- 
city, and power of overreaching, as 
rendered his countenance, in connec- 
tion with the habits of his life, abso- 
lutely a thing to be admired. He was 
a round, portly-looking man, and pos- 
sessed a singular, indeed a peculiar 
facility, not merely of expressing him- 
self, but also a felicity of insinuation, 
that rendered him almost beyond all 
price at an election. 

Burnside, in figure, somewhat re- 
sembled him, as he did also in coun- 
tenance, the only difference being, 
that nothing, so far as the eye could 
infer, but the blandest good armen 
and the frankest honesty that ever 
broke in smiles from the sunshine of 
a good fellow’s face, could be perused 
upon his. In fact, they looked very 
like counterparts of each other, and 
we question whether there could have 
been found in the country two per- 
sons capable of attributing, without 
a long discussion, any superiority in 
their respective qualifications to either 
one or the other, Nextin importance 
to Drudge, was Captain Blaze, who, in 
common with most of the gentry on 
both sides, came duly prepared with a 
case of duelling-pistols. Blaze was a 
distinguished fire-eater, who had been 
concerned, either as principal or se- 
cond, in about twenty-seven ‘‘ affairs,” 
and was thought to be the most aw fait 
in such matters, of any man in the 
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kingdom, Blaze was what might not 
inaptly be termed, Chairman of the 
“Intimidation Committee,” that is 
to say, he undertook not only to fight 
himself, but to drill and regulate the 
rioters, so as that the outrages might 
be most judiciously distributed in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, with a view to 
produce the greatest possible quantum 
of intimidation upon the irresolute 
and timid. 

Third in degree may be named 
Larry O’Ladle, who had been cook to 
old Egoe, but who, for several years, 
was proprietor of the ‘‘Tare-an-ouns 
Tavern,” an establishment long under 
the patronage of the Egoe family, who 
rewarded their faithful old domestic 
by installing him as its major-domo, in 
connexion with a good farm of land, 
which, to say the truth, made it an 
exceedingly comfortable thing for 
O’Ladle—whose province at elections 
was to regulate the potwallopers—to 
fall back upon, Each of these men 
was of course the leader of a particular 
class; but we are not now about to 
enumerate the hardened and hacknied 
squad, of which that class was consti- 
tuted. In addition to these, there was 
a long array of relations and personal 
friends on each side, all of whom left 
nothing corrupt or dishonest undone, 
to promote the interests of their res- 
pective candidates. 

On this occasion our friend Blaze 
seemed rather sulky and out of sorts, 
both with himself and every one about 
him, 

‘*What the deuce is the matter, 
Captain?” asked a cousin of Egoe’s ; 
‘‘ you're pouting like a woman. What’s 
wrong, you old fire-eater? I hope 
you're not afraid of ‘fighting Grimes.’ 
I’m told he says he won't allow this 
battle to pass without having a shot 
at you.” 

**T am not at all satisfied,” returned 
Blaze; ‘I have been left in the dark 
too much, Curse me but Egoe’s getting 
enurious ; I fought three duels for 

im at the last two elections, and he 
had the meanness to refuse me his 
acceptance for three hundred pounds, 
after the thing was done.” 

** Did he promise ?” asked Hether- 
ington, his cousin, aforesaid. 

“If he did not, his agent Drudge 
here did,” replied Blaze; ‘ however, I 
must see my ground better this time.” 

** What promise did I make you?” 
asked Drudge. 
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“T said,” replied Blaze, “that he 
(Egoe) must give me his acceptances 
for three hundred in case I fought.” 

«*Well?” asked Drudge, ‘‘ proceed.” 

‘*Why,” returned Blaze, ** you 
winked at me with one eye, and said, 
‘Mum’s the word between friends,’ 
and squeezed my hand.” 

**And, you pinking old sinner, 
doesn’t every one know that that’s the 
signal for a do. Did I squeeze the 
right-hand knuckle of your middle 
finger, or cry, ‘ Wauchob’s the man?’” 

** No,” replied Blaze; ‘* but I took 
it for granted you wouldn't humbug 
me in such a manner.” 

‘Did you, though? Faith, and 
a were never more mistaken in your 
ife; in such a case I’d humbug my 
grandfather, and the twelve apostles 
at his back.” 

‘*Very well,” replied Blaze, sulkily; 
‘‘deal with Grimes and Robinson as 
you best can—I know they’re deter- 
mined on fighting. Let matters turn 
as they may, curse me but I hate in- 
gratitude and want of common honesty ; 
and I say Egoe deserves nothing at 
my hands but contempt—let him fight 
himself.” 

‘*So he will, noble captain, should 
circumstances render it necessary,” 
said his cousin ; ‘* he wouldn’t be his 
father’s son if he refused to fight. 
But I don’t think, Blaze, you have 
any right to complain; you fought 
three duels—very good—you were 
paid fifty pounds for each—and, con- 
sidering that two of them were directl 
of your own production, I don’t thin 
you have any right to complain.” 

**T'll tell you what,” said Drudge, 
‘if you promise to pay Blaze fifty 
poe per duel, may I be hanged but 

e’ll fight through the whole opposing 


party ; and, unless he happens to be 
sent to perdition before his time, a 
very handsome affair he’ll make of it.” 

‘*Mr. Drudge,” said an agent, «I 


wish to have a few words with you.” 

‘*Come, Mark, my boy, something 
good’s in the wind when you appear ; 
what is it ?” 

‘‘Why, the Forties from the Black 
Cosh are coming down on Thursday 
morning, about a hundred-and-twenty 
of them, to vote for Vanston; and you 
know if they do we're dished.” 

** Not a doubt of it; but what’s to 
be done ?” 

‘*T don’t know—I was thinking of a 
riot, and to get out the military.” 
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‘* For what purpose ?” 

“Why, you see, by getting the 
military out, we might make the fel- 
lows take refuge in a lugger that’s 
lying ready for them in the harbour ; 
we might get them under hatches, you 
know, go out to sea, and keep them 
snug there till the election’s over.” 

** But will you be able to manage 
all this ?” 

** Why, I'lltry. Give me three hun- 
dred pounds ; I want also about fifty 
intimidators, and I say, once for all, that 
none but hardened and determined 
fellows will do me—ruffians every one 
of them. You are not to suppose that 
fifty alone would do me, but these fel- 
lows must act as agitators and leaders, 
to influence the mob. It'll require 
nice management.” 

“It will; but it’s in good hands, 
Mark, when it’s in your's. I'll depend 
on you.” 

“If I fail, I can’t help it—I want 
some flash notes.” 

*« This is a good thought ; you won't 
pass them, of course ?” 

* Perhaps not; but we can, when 
hard pushed, just show the word ‘*fifty” 
for instance in a clean wisp of notes, as 
a hint of the value to be received, and 
when the note is given, we then slip in 
a good note, not for fifty pounds, but 
say for fifty shillings, or some five or 
ten pounds, and the thing is done, and 
cannot be undone. We labour, by 
the way, under one advantage, which 
is, that the progress of bribery always 
travels slowly, no man being willing 
to proclaim his own disgrace, or pub- 
lish his own villany.” 

**Mr. Drudge,” said a third per- 
son, approaching, “we've got the 
clothes all ready, but the tailor says 
he won't lave them unless he’s ped for 
them, and for one-half of what he fur- 
nished at the last election.” 

“Give him something to stop his 
mouth; I believe the miserable scoundrel 
was not paid, certainly ; however, give 
him something, and promise well. By 
the Lord Harry, there is nothing but 
7 robbery in this villanous world. 

ere now isascoundrelly knavish tailor, 
who charges three prices for the new 
frieze dresses ordered by the Persona- 
tion Committee, which in this case hap- 
pens to be Larry O’Ladle, Esq., and 
myself. Here, O’Ladle, you potwal- 
loping villain, what’s the matter about 
this frieze? This Pricklouse says he 
wasn’t paid: Now, on second thoughts, 


did I not give you money to pay him 
at the last election ?” 

‘* Maybe so,” replied Larry, with a 
grin; “but*it’s the present election 
we're spaking about. Maybe you did 
give me money to pay him, and maybe 
afther all that the divil a penny of it 
ever reached him.” 

‘* And what could have become of 
it?” 

‘*Why, what has become of the 
snow we had last year? ‘The money! 
Have you any doubt, Mr. Drudge, 
but that it stuck by the way ?” 

‘Ay, but where did it stick, you 
confounded knave ?” 

** Why thin is it axin’ a confounded 
knave where it stuck, you are? Troth 
he’d be a confounded fool if he tould 
you.” 

«* Ah, then, O'Ladle, he that would 
purchase you for a fool, would make 
the devil's bad bargain. Manage it 
with the snip as well as youcan. How 
do you stand for wigs?” 

‘“‘Throth we're hard enough run, 
sir; but it’s a great thing that the 
‘* Bishop” stands to us so regular. 
Be my soul, he’s the best ‘ Forty’ 
we have.” 

‘* What Bishop ?” asked one of the 
gentlemen present; ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand him now.” 

** Why,” said Drudge, ‘ there’s an 
old man called Paddy Corrigan, a pro- 
tege of the Bishop of B——'s, who re- 
ceives from his lordship the munificent 
_— of a cast-off wig every year. 

vow Paddy, you must know, who's a 
great friend of mine, lends me the wig, 
at every election, and by the assistance 
of it we are able to disguise the per- 
sonators, so as to avoid detection.” 

“Very fair and very honest,” said 
the inquirer; ‘‘and I suppose similar 
practices take place on the other side.” 

*‘Quite as ingenious,” replied 
Drudge. ‘* By the way, I've gota hint 
that Burnside has invented a new wig 
altogether, which promises to work 
wonders—so perfect, I'm told, that a 
man getting it on wouldn’t know him- 
self in a looking-glass.” 

** And all this,” said the inquirer, 
**to aid the purity of election ?’ 

“To aid the purity of election, that 
glorious principle on which our free, 
independent, and incorruptible electors 
ee their proudest boast. Ha, ha, 

al” 

“Can such a shameful state of 
things be ever changed ?” asked a very 
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soft young man, who evidently knew 
little about such matters. 

«*By the way, what a capital Forty- 
shilling Freeholder Judas would have 
made,” said the soft young fellow be- 
fore alluded to ; *¢ he would have been 
an ornament to an Irish election.” 

*“* Hel” responded Drudge; “a 
stupid spooney — why, the green- 
est among the Forties would have 
bought and sold him. No, no; had 
he betrayed both ene, and, instead 
of hanging himself, laughed at both 
whilst he pocketed the double bribery, 
he might then pass for a Forty; but 
as he stands at present, he cuts a 
oer figure. Curse the fellow, I 
would not disgrace my books with 
him. Catch one of the Forties re- 
penting, unless for the smallness of 
the bribe. I wish some of you would 
send Paddy Crudden to me.” 

‘‘He can’t come to you for some 
time,” replied O’Ladle. 

** That fellow’s of amazing service ; 
next to yourself, O’Ladle, he’s an ad- 
mirable manager. I don’t know of 
any one who can bring a Forty-shilling 
Freeholder so beautifully to the very 
verge of intoxication, without making 
him incapable, as they call it, as Crud- 
den. He pretends to religion, too, 
and to have scruples, a circumstance 
which makes the fellow look, when 
managing them after his way, as if he 
were really in earnest, so that the very 
novelty of it has a strong effect in 
keeping them within the necessary 
bounds.” 

At this moment, it happened that 
Paddy made his appearance, with a 
view of suggesting some arrangement 
to Mr. Drudge. 

‘* Paddy,” said the latter, on seeing 
him, “TI wished tosay something to you.” 

“‘ Well, sir,” replied Paddy, “here 
I am.” 

«* Paddy,” proceeded the other, 
*‘this will, we have reason to know, 
be the closest contest that ever took 
place in the county.” 

**It’ll all depend, sir,” observed 
Paddy, in a whisper, “ upon the dead 
men. If they come forward, active 
and hearty, we won't be bate widout 
a hard tug, sure enough, sir.” 

** Have you been able to secure their 
clothes ?” 

**The most o’ them, sir—barrin’ 
twelve or thirteen that departed in 
em an’ I’ve contrived to let the 
other ~~ have them—ha, ha, ha!” 

Oo . XXX.—No. 176. 
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“Why so, sirra?” asked Drudge— 
«why the devil should you do so?” 

«Why, to reward them, sir, for 
their honesty ; they're from the Black 
Cosh, and sure if the Typhus got 
among them, sir, it might give us the 
advantage another time, you know.” 

**Ingenious enough, Paddy; but 
the Typhus votes, you blockhead, 
might carry us through the present 
struggle. Besides, man, what signify 
afew deaths, after it is over, among 
our own friends, provided they have 
died nobly in the cause of liberty, 
Paddy, and purity of election, you 
villain. Secure the Typhus votes in 
spite of all risks, a and manage 
the intoxication properly, as usual.” 

In this manner the arrangements on 
each side proceeded, every agent hav- 
ing been assigned his peculiar province 
of villany. 

During the first day, there was little 
done in the way of voting, the time 
having been, as usual, occupied in 
proposing and seconding the candi- 
dates, and in addressing the electors, 
not a single man of whom was influ- 
enced by a speech made, or an argu- 
ment urged on the occasion. There 
were, in fact, only two classes of voters 
—those whose minds had been long 
made up, previous to the day of con- 
test, and those who were determined 
to support the highest bidder. 

In fact, the great — on which 
all elections are conducted and carried 
is that of hard swearing, or, in other 
words, of enormous perjury and the 
most extensive bribery. A false oath 
in an Irish election is not only not con- 
sidered as a thing wrong in itself, but 
is laughed at nearly as much as any 
conscientious fool is, who may have 
the hardihood to entertain scruples 
about it. 

Our readers may perceive that we 
are not at all disposed to gloss over the 
grossand corrupt profligacy of an Irish 
election ; and the reader is right. We 
have indeed no such intention; and 
we doubt not but we shall draw down 
a heavy portion of patriotic indigna- 
tion on our back from men who would 
rather see such social and moral abomi- 
nations continue in the land, than have 
the country disgraced, as they call it, 
by an honest exposure of them. Our 
Repeal friends, especially, will nodoubt 

ur a torrent of wrath upon our 

eads, for having firmly drawn aside 
the veil which has hitherto concealed 
o 
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those enormous practices in corrup- 
tion; but before they assail us, let 
them remember that it was this infa- 
mous familiarity with perjury and bri- 
bery, in their worst forms, which so 
thoroughly tainted the heart of the 
country at the period of the Union, 
that there was not as much unadulte- 
rated honesty left among us as was 
sufficient to save the country. And, 
whatever they may think, the writer 
of this is of opinion, that until know- 
ledge and moral elevation shall be 
communicated to our countrymen, by 
means of a sound and truthful educa- 
tion, a domestic parliament, if it were 
again restored to us, would be again 
purchased with as much facility as it 
was in Eighteen Hundred. 

It was on the second day that the 
business of the contest seriously com- 
menced. On the first, Blaze, the fire- 
eater had evidently been satisfied, as 
he appeared early the next morning 
on horseback, with a powerful cutting- 
whip in his hand. From this circum- 
stance, it was perfectly well-known that 
shots would be exchanged, and the 
more so, as a champion, named ‘‘Split- 
bullet Buxton,” similarly equipped, 
was parading himself upon the other 
side. 

One would imagine now, that two 
gentlemen so singularly bellicose as 
the pair we have described, would al- 
most have set a-horsewhipping .each 
other as soon as they met. Nothing, 
however, could be farther from their 
brave and honest hearts, than any such 
intention. They understood each other 
a great deal too well for that. Their 
first duty was, certainly, not to fight 
with each other in a spirit of wanton- 
ness and blood, but to intimidate and 
coerce, wherever they could, all such 
as were remarkable for a shrinking and 
timid character, and who wished to 
avoid notoriety. 

«« Buxton,” said Blaze, when they 
met, “an even ten we beat you.” 

“No,” replied Buxton, “ I know 
it will be too close a contest to lay a 
wager on it; and, between you and 
me, Blaze, my dear fellow, I can’t 
afford, no more than yourself, to lose 
a ten-pound rag just now. Do you 
expect any fighting on this occasion ?” 

“Why,” replied Blaze, “I don’t 
know. I should suppose so. Do 

ou?” 

** Begad, I can’t exactly say. I 
think you ought to know best. Heaven 


forbid there should not be at least 
two or three little matters of the kind. 
Try and get me up a couple—will you, 
Blaze, like a good fellow ?” 

* Well, I don’t know—perhaps I 
may—one good turn deserves another ; 
you won't forget your friends on the 
other side, perhaps.” 

“ Certainly not, if it’s an understood 
case.” 

** Very well, then, let it be an un- 
derstood case.” 

And with this mutual intimation of 
their intention, the two belligerent 
worthies separated, to support the 
cause of truth and liberty. 

The violence which now prevailed 
throughout every part of the county 
was not merely beyond belief, but be- 
yond the powers of description itself. Of 
course, as it was known that the contest 
would be sharp and severe in the ex- 
treme, accordingly each of the candi- 
dates found it necessary to summon as- 
sistance from all quarters. Supporters 
from England, Scotland, the Channel 
Islands, and from the continent, were 
written for, and lost no time in coming 
to the aid of their respective friends. 
The metropolis, however, and the 
neighbouring towns, supplied a large 
quota of auxiliaries to each candidate, 
but principally to Mr. Vanston, whose 
voters being of a higher and more 
respectable class, were dispersed about 
in different parts of the kingdom at 
large. On this account it is scarcely 
neaqneany tosay that the public coaches, 
cars, and other usual modes of convey- 
ance, were crowded with those who 
came to support the Tory candidate. 
And here it was that the beautiful and 
civilized principle of perfect liberty, 
which the glorious freedom of election 
developes, was seen to the uttermost 
advantage, and by those very men, too, 
who had most of it in their mouths. 
The conduct of the Liberals, so to call 
them, was probably the finest illustra- 
tion of hell let loose, that ever was or 
could be witnessed by living man. 
How any one claiming to rank among 
decent men, much less those who com- 
pose the gentry of the country, could 
connive at, or sanction such unparal- 
leled brutality and ruffianism, is a 
problem which only can be solved by 
those who know what they mean by 
patriotism. How men, coming for- 
ward to make long and violent ha- 
rangues in favour of liberty, whilst 
they trample upon it in all its shapes, 
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by an exhibition of the lowest, the 
wildest, and most savage tyranny— 
the diabolical outrage of a blind and 
besotted mob—.is another problem that 
ean find its solution only on a similar 
principle. 

Be this as it may, the scenes which 
were now witnessed along the different 
lines of conveyance and | pa tho- 
roughfares were disgraceful to the very 
name of man itself. Hordes of drunken 
and infuriated savages (with pardon 
for applying so civilized a term to such 
men) had got possession of all the 
passes, and whenever a batch of voters 
of opposite politics were seen, the on- 
slanght immediately commenced. 

The mail-coaches were stopped, the 
traces cut, the vehicles in many in- 
stances broken to pieces, and the re- 
spectable persons, on their way to vote, 
were seized upon with a fury that can 
hardly be accounted for at all, and 
treated with desperate and merciless 
outrage. To such a degree, indeed, 
did freedom of election prevail, that 
they were dragged about, and beaten, 
and trampled on, not as if they were 
men coming to exercise a legal and 
just privilege, in the possession of 
which they were all so clamorous, 
but as if every one of these un- 
fortunate men had been a detected 
murderer, striving to escape, after 
having perpetrated some cruel and 
cowardly assassination. To hear the 
shouting and yelling, to witness the 
flying about of the excited multitude, 
broken into small masses, or larger 
mobs, as they were—to look on the 
wounded victims of blind popular fury 
—here a man borne away, amidst 


hisses, shoutings, and groans, in a state 
of insensibility—there, another kept on 
his limbs and protected by the police— 
and in a different direction again, a 
band of twenty or thirty military put- 
ting to most shameful and cowardly 
flight no less than six or eight thou- 
sand of these brave and independent 
men; to witness, we say, and look 
upon such outrages as these with one’s 
own eyes, was enough to make the 
spectator groan, at the bare idea of 
popular liberty, and wish in his heart 
that, instead of living under such a 


form of government as made them ne- 
cessary, he were located under some 
honest and well-regulated despotism, 
where he could exercise his serfdom 


in guiet slavery, or be strung up, or 
Siberianized in a manner that must be 
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atifying to his vanity, inasmuch as 
it shows him that he is considered of 
more importance in the eye of the 
autocrat, than those who are left be- 
hind him. 

After all, it is to be feared that 

overty is only another name for guilt. 

et how, again, can we say so, e 
cially when we reflect, that those who 
urged, excited, — and goaded 
these starving wretches to such brutal 
and inhuman excesses, were not them- 
selves in the slightest degree affected 
by poverty. Yet such was and such 
is the case. But, by all that is true, 
and honest, and upright—by all that 
loves liberty, and will consequently 
concede it to others—by all that hates 
violence, and blind, unthinking out- 
rage—let us hope that the day will 
come, when our countrymen will learn 
to act through the intervention of rea 
son—that is, of calm, reflecting sense, 
and will feel that they should not take 
one single step in anything without 
knowing, by proper information and 
rational conviction, the difference be- 
tween the conduct of a senseless and 
unreasoning brute, and a civilized 
man, designed by God to think and 
act for himself, in all that pertains to 
the duties of life. 

The ingenuity displayed in these 
atrocities, was only a proof of the ad- 
vantages which the talents of Irish- 
men might confer upon their country, 
if those who take such pains, for sel- 
fish purposes, to prostitute and corrupt 
them by these vile practices, were to 
bestow half the pains in raising and 
instructing them, and in attempting to 
improve their social and domestic con- 
dition. Instead of this, they are treat- 
ed like some vile instruments that hap- 
pen to be useful for a moment, but 
that moment being over, and the occa- 
sion for using them past, they are 
flung uselessly aside, until some scheme 
of corrupt ambition, creating a fresh 
emergency, causes them to be sum- 
moned, like evil spirits, from their mi- 
serable obscurity, once more to be dis- 
missed to their limbo of domestic des- 
titution and social misery. 

To return, however. We said that 
the ingenuity exhibited in some of 
these atrocities was extraordinary, and 
a proof, that in whatever qualities our 

ople are deficient, natural intellect 
is certainly not among them. As the 


electors came in, and voted either for 
this person or that, they were assailed 
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by hissings and execrations, or by 
eerings and exclamations, from the 
respective mobs, But this was not 
all; ruffians were stationed among the 
friends of the popular candidate, with 
ieces of red and white chalk in their 


ds, who, as the electors passed 
out, took care to score their backs 


with either colour, in proportion to 
the political enormity of their crime. 


A score of white chalk, for instance, 


was a signal to that portion of the 
crowd that the person thus marked 
had voted against the popular candi- 
date, and deserved to be well beaten ; 


whereas the red mark intimated a still 


more fearful  punietanant—to wit, that 
the individual bearing it might have 
his brains knocked out, or be beaten 
to death. 

Neither was this violence designed 
only for such persons among the lower 
classes, as may have rendered them- 


selves obnoxious by their votes. So 
far from that, individuals in the higher 
ranks found it necessary to carry arms 
for the defence of their lives, and, in 
many instances, nothing but a most 
extraordinary forbearance on their 


part prevented them from resorting to 


their use, As it was, several unfor- 
tunate electors were most inhuman! 
assaulted, many of them left for pom f 
and no less than two killed, before the 
close of the third day. 

__ Now, had all this, or any portion of 
it, been attended by a feeling of alarm, 


anxiety, or remorse, on the part either 
of the people themselves who com- 


mitted these excesses, or of those who, 
by drink, bribery, and corrupt pro- 
mises, goaded them on to the com- 
mission of them, one might entertain 
some hope that the feeling of outrage 
was not altogether unmingled with 
some qualities that might serve to 
redeem it. But, alas! there was 


nothing at all of this qualifying cha- 
racter visible among them, on an 


side. On the contrary, the predomi. 
nant spirit was a coarse, frightful 
ferocity, at once full of earnestness 
and mirth, seeming as if the whole 
system of the election, including all 


its perjuries and atrocities, were com- 


pountes of anxious business and reck- 
e@ 


ss amusement. On looking at the 
crowd, and reading the feeling of the 
occasion in their eyes, there was 
obvious an expression of outrageous 
excitement and delight, such as most 


significantly indicated the tenor of the 


whole proceedings. The brow seemed 
ushed with intoxication and passion, 
or pale with apprehension ; the eye tur- 
bid and gleaming, the hands quivering 
with excitement, and the whole frame 
under the influence of those savage 


impulses, would enable any calm, dis- 


interested person to perceive at a 
glance how far the practices usual at 
elections are calculated to promote the 
cause of civil liberty, or, what is 
equally high and important, that of 
social morality, and those humanities 
of life without which man is little 


better than an untamed animal howl- 
ing in his jungle. 
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AMERICA AND ITS REALITIFS.* 


Wuar is the reason that, of all coun- 
tries in the world, the most difficult 


one of which to get an accurate, a just, 


and candid account, is America? That 


it is so, is unquestionable. Did any 
one ever see a book on America, writ-- 
ten by a European, that came up to 
the American standard of what a good 


_ book on America should be? On the 


other hand, a large proportion of the 


British people have no standard at all on 
the subject; and accordingly a great 
number of the works written to meet 
their taste, bear on the face of them the 
impress of caricature. Itis true there 


is an incipient improvement in the 


character of the travellers; and of 


course in the spirit, and tone, and 
truthfulness of their observations. Men 
holding a certain position in society— 
scientific men, the Lyells and Fether- 
stonhaughs, who have travelled and 


reported ; and again, those who have 


encountered, on public occasions scien- 
tific or religious, the distinguished 
Americans who have been wont re- 
cently to visit these countries, or who 
have maintained a correspondence with 
such men on the other side of the 
Atlantic—these have done much to 
disabuse the public mind, and to im- 
part to it correct notions of men and 
thingsin America. Still, theimpressions 
produced by preceding writers are far 
from being erased. This is especially 
the case with those created by writers 
of popular works of fiction ; a class of 
authors so habituated to exaggerate 
for effect, that they often unconsciously 
overstate, understate, and misstate what 
they wish their readers to regard as 
facts. We have no hesitation, for in- 
stance, in declaring that “Jonathan 
Jefferson Whitelaw” gives a much 
more trustworthy picture of the cha- 
racters and scenes it professes to deli- 
neate, though avowedly a work of 


fiction, than the ‘* Domestic Manners 
of the Americans,” by the same 


author; and that the reader of the 


former will have not only a more vivid, 


but a more accurate delineation of life 
in the new settlements, and in the slave 
states, than the reader of the latter 
will have, of life and its realities in the 


original states of the union. So much 
stronger is the habit of depicting from 


fancy, with a basis of truth and facts, 


than the power of describing from ob- 
servation, when the medium is dis- 
coloured by prejudice. 

The poet of life and manners who 


lived many centuries ago—the Crabbe 


of the court of Augustus—who was 
low of stature, early grey-headed, fond 


of sunny weather, soon angry and 
easily pleased, and who knew human 
nature well,—after some eight or nine 
lustra had matured his judgment, and 


added to it the discipline of close and 


accurate observation, introduces his 
rustic sage as summoning his auditors 
to listen, and form their opinions of a 
certain important subject “‘ impransi ;” 
and he assigns as the reason 


+» « « »« “Male verum examinat omnis 
Corruptus Judex.” 


Now one reason for the unjust and un- 
true portraitures so often given of 
America and Americans, is, that their 
authors are in a condition as preju- 
diced, and as unfavourable for giving 
an accurate delineation, as an epicure 
would be for discussing the virtues of 
temperance 
- ‘* Inter lances mensasque nitentes 


Cum stupet insanis acies fulgoribus, et cum 
Acclinis falsis, animus meliora recusat.” 


There is, no doubt, another reason, 
in the difficulty of the subject itself. 
America, from the Atlantic to the 


* America, its Realities and Resources: comprising important Details connected 
with the present Social, Political, Agricultural, Commercial, and Financial State 
of the Country, its Laws and Customs, together with a Review of the Policy of 
the United States that led to the War of 1812, and Peace of 1814, the Right of 


Search, the Texas and Oregon Questions, &c., &c. 


By Francis Wyse, Esq.” 


“Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis amica veritas.” 3 vols. cloth, 8vo. 
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Mississippi, and from the lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, contains a most hete- 
rogeneous assemblage of men and 
things. It includes a very high degree 
of civilization and refinement, a large 
amount of wealth and luxury, a fair 
proportion of moral and religious ex- 
eellence, and no ordinary share of sci- 
entific and intellectual attainment ;— 
et embracing a state of society closely 

rdering on the savage, with habita- 
tions, manners, and propensities al- 
most such as are found in a state of 
nature,—leading to exhibitions of 
ignorance, brutality, and crime, that 
tempt one to renounce alliance and 
kindredship with them as degrading to 
our kind. There are, besides, within 
the territorial region familiarly and 
ay styled America —though, 
owever immense in size, it is yet but 
a part of it—not only every religious 
denomination almost, to be met with 
in books, but many new varieties spring- 
ing up daily with all the prolific fer- 
tility of a soil not under the usual 
checks of an old country, and the re- 
straints of long-established and set- 
tled society ; and yet the well-direct- 
ed visitant will meet with piety the 
most sincere, education in its highest 
aspects, eloquence unsurpassed even 
on its most favoured scene—the Bri- 
tish senate, and patriotism not un- 
worthy of Greek or Roman fame; and 
again, it will be very easy, if his tour 
be comprehensive, for him to encoun- 
ter the most ignorant and brutal bar- 
barism, and the most rude and wretch- 
ed civil and moral degradation. 

And yet, how often, if the remarker 
be partial or prejudiced, is some one 
ne of society, or scene, or fact, 

ed on, and vividly depicted, and then 
exhibited with the motto appended, 
* America and the Americans.” As 
well might a Chinese landing in Eng- 
land, and being introduced into a 
Guildhall feast, or dropt into a draw- 
ing-room in Bruton-street, write home 
an account of these as specimens of 
the universal style of living in Eng- 
land ; and another do the same after 
being spectator of a Somersetshire 
wrestling match or a South Wales 
mining scene. One American landing 
in Derry, and taking up a newspaper 
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with a notice to its country readers, 
that the flax market, usually held on 
Wednesday, will be held on Thursday, 
as Wednesday is the fast day in all 
the Presbyterian churches, might re- 
turn with the tidings that the Irish are 
all Presbyterians, and of course rigid 
Sabbatarians, as they keep church 
holidays so strictly ; and another land- 
ing at Westport, and falling in with a 
Mayo “patron,” or at Cork, and en- 
countering an Ownabuye-river, after- 
mass, chapel-meeting, with Father 
M‘Namara and Dr. Ahearne as the 
chief speakers, might carry away the 
information that the Irish are all re- 
pealers, Romanists; the people ragged 
and noisy; the priests uneducated, ill- 
mannered demagogues; and that Sun- 
day is their great day for riotous, po- 
litical assemblages under the garb of 
charity, or for boisterous and savage 
amusement. Travellers ought to dis- 
criminate. 

But besides the discrimination, we 
insist on those who describe a people 
being, in our application of the term, 
“ impransi ;” neither bribed by being 
féted and feasted like Lord Morpeth 
and Charles Dickens, nor being made 
to “sup full” of dislike and chagrin, 
either from neglect and disappoint- 
ment, or as being the victims of pecu- 
niary loss, and martyrs to the failure 
of political anticipations. We abhor 
the principle—or rather the no prin- 
ciple—of “ Repudiation” as much as 
any Englishman and all honest Ameri- 
cans do, as being alike dishonest and 
dishonorable ; yet we would not give 
a “shin-plaster,” to borrow an Ameri- 
canism for the nonce, for the opinion 
of the late Canon of St. Paul's, the 
Rev. Sidney Smith, on the subject of 
the general character of the Americans 
for honour and integrity, the morning 
after the post brought him the tidings 
that he was some thousands a loser by 
that principle, or, rather, that reckless 
abandonment of all principle, by his 
favourite republicans; and that, too, 
though the opinion were expressed 
with all his proverbial causticity, in- 
volving the whole people in the guilt 
of individual defaulters, including even 
those Americans who suffered more 
severely than himself.* And, besides, 


* The ‘‘shin-plasters” were promissory notes, passing as epoca, for small sums, 


to be paid in the wares of the issuer, in a time of scare 
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we think the sympathizers with de- 
mocracy well merited the lesson thus 
practically taught them—who sent 
their solid cash abroad, after Trans- 
atlantic speculations, in order to bolster 
up their favourite theoretical opinions 
by aiding in the practical success of 
republican institutions ; instead of vest- 
ing it at home, in Ireland, in national 
works of public, practical, and remu- 
nerative utility, to which genuine 
patriotism would have prompted them 
to apply it. 

We had always understood, again, 
that the better class of American 
women were scrupulously delicate, 
even to fastidiousness, and that the 
men, moving in the same circle, were 
women-worshippers, even in the ex- 
treme ; and would undergo any incon- 
venience rather than suffer a breeze 
unseasonably to breathe upon them. 
And so we were quite at fault to ac- 
count for Mrs. Trollope’s descriptions, 
till we learned from her American 
* Aristarchuses” that she had travelled 
in company with Fanny Wright, and 
lived with her for a season in “the 
Far West,” ana all the while had not 
been joined by her husband or any 
male relatives, as had been expected 
from her representations. This com- 
panionship we at once saw, with the 
lecturer on the rights of women, was 
not likely to prove attractive to the 
higher American female society ; and 
wondered not, therefore, that her 
society was the opposite of sought 
after, however high her introductions 
to Parisian and Viennese coteries 
might have been; and so we arrived 
at the conclusion that it was quite 
possible to account for the respective 
estimates given by that lively literary 
lady, of “manners” on the continent, 
and “ manners” in America. 

If you take up Mr. James Silk 
Buckingham’s three massive volumes, 
entitled “ America, Statistical, His- 
torical, and Descriptive,” you will get 
a great amount of multifarious infor- 
mation. This you might expect, of 
course, even from the size of the book ; 
for, if you want to know about the 
** Slave States” and “ Canada,” you 
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must add the perusal of three equally 
ponderous tomes. But besides the 
quantity to be perused, you must 
pay the tax of following him through 
all the lectures he delivered, and the 
public meetings he attended, and the 
speeches he made on all subjects, and 
the festivities afforded him, and the 
votes of thanks he received, and his 
lucubrations on republicanism and 
voluntaryism ; through all which the 
tinge will tell you that he was not 
‘* impransus” at any point of his ex- 
tensive tour. And if you pass to the 
‘American Notes” of Mr. Charles 
Dickens, you will find all tested by 
the standard of London life. Even 
the phraseology of the hotel-waiters is 
deemed worthy of animadversion. At 
every stopping-place = will find that 
the author was an object of wonder- 
ment to the gaping crowd; that when 
the rumour ran that the founder of 
the Pickwickians was arrived by coach 
or steamer, the question was echoed 
from mouth to mouth, “ Which is 
he?” And then you will learn how 
magnanimously the traveller’s modesty 
was shocked at it; and how deplorably 
scanty, in some places, the bed-cham- 
bers were, in the articles of carpeting, 
soap, and basins ; and the awful rapidity 
of deglutition at the boarding-house 
tables. Even the colour of the stream 
of the mighty “ Mother of Waters” 
(Mississippi) was not sufficiently bright 
for one whose eyes were used to the 
silvery Thames. And then, upon the 
principle of even-handed justice, you 
are bound to count the “ Change for 
the American Notes,” and you will not 
be much wiser from the contemplation 
of tilting and retaliation. 

We disapprove of all authors, 
American or European, that cater to 
American vanity on the one hand, 
after lauding their very blemishes, 
and fostering their morbid disposition 
to compete with England, in points in 
which the peculiarities of the two 
countries render them respectively 
incompatible, instead of resting their 
claims upon things of unquestionable 
excellence. And we equally repudiate 
all writers that minister to British 
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self-elation, on the other hand, by 
holding our Transatlantic brethren up 
to contempt, and thus fostering rank- 
ling animosity ; tending, as it does— 
especially when clothed in a kind 
of demi-official authority—to perpe- 
tuate unkindly and discordant feelings 
between those who are, and who 
should live as brethren. We do not 
at all like the system that would, upon 
the principle of ex pedeHerculem, make 
such a sentence as the following, a 
specimen of American phraseology :— 
** Our fists are mountains; every step 
is an earthquake, every blow a thun- 
derclap, and every breath a tornado,” 
and then talk of American gasconade. 
Nor that would make the circumstance 
which we have witnessed, of a res- 
pectable and educated New- Yorker, 
a member of the bar, laying down his 
knife and fork at a dinner-table, and 
decoriating his “ murphy” with his 
thumb-nail—a type of American vul- 
garity. Whatever he was in morals, 
Aristippus was the model of what a 
traveller should be in America— 


“ Omnis Aristippum decuit color, et status, et res, 
Tentantem majora, fere presentibus equum."’ 


Of this kind were Dr. Lyell* and Mr. 
Fetherstonhaugh,t among others, and, 
to a certain extent Mr. Buckingham, 
of whom we shall have occasion to 
make use before we close. It is now 
time, however, to pay our respects to 
the author whose work stands at the 
head of this article, Mr. Wyse. 

We have heard a very respectable 
publisher say that a good preface is a 
mighty advantage to a book—espe- 
cially if it follow a copious title-page ; 
for it affords a reviewer an opportu- 
nity of giving a full account of the 
work, without forcing him to read it. 
Such reviewers will find Mr. Wyse’s 
title-page sufficiently copious, as it pro- 
mises “important details connected 
with the present social, political, agri- 
cultural, commercial, and financial 
state of the country, its laws and cus- 
toms,” &c. &c. And his preface, after 
depreciating preceding works as not 
conveying “to the discriminating and 
impartial reader, much less to the Bri- 
tish emigrant, any real, solid, or use- 


* Lyell’s Travels in North America. 


fal information,” declares the author's 
design to be, “ to supply the void that 
thus exists—to present the British 
public with some correct data, on 
which to ground its opinions, and to 
furnish the emigrant of all grades and 
professions, with every useful instruc, 
tion to assist and guide him in his ha- 
zardous undertaking.” His qualifica- 
tions, he says, are “ the experience ac- 
quired by a considerable sojourn in the 
country, improved by observation and 
inquiry.” Now, we submit that this 
would make a very respectable notice ; 
but as we would not deal out their 
own Lynch-law even to the Americans, 
we are compelled to add that our au- 
thor is not “ impransus ;” that by far 
the largest part of his statistical de- 
tails did not require a residence of a 
day in America—though they may be 
useful to those who may not have access 
to almanacs, guide-books, States tou- 
rists, American Facts Books, &c. &c. ; 
that his own personal experience, as 
far as appears from his book, however 
lengthened his residence, was limited 
to a very ordinary and contracted tour 
—that on the subjects of religion, 
education, and the state and conduct 
of our countrymen in America, of his 
own, that is, the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, he appears to labour under deep- 
seated prejudices, though he has ex- 
posed the hollowness of pretended sym- 
pathy with the Repeal cause; that 
losses in commercial dealings, and dis- 
appointments in law affairs, seem to 
have soured his temper, and led him to 
violate the laws of logic, by founding 
universal assertions upon particular 
facts ; and, in fine, that from what- 
ever cause, the language of the work 
abounds in inaccuracies ; and the work 
itself labours under defects, some, per- 
haps, which might have been cor- 
rected, had he been patriotic enough 
to have the work published in his own 
country—others, that bear the impress 
of inexperience in composition; but 
altogether forming an amount suffi- 
cient to furnish examples of the viola- 
tion of most of Lindley Murray’s rules 
regarding propriety, accuracy, simpli- 
city, and elegance of expression. 

Of the defects which his nationality 
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would have prevented, we cannot avoid 
mentioning one, which, however unim- 
portant to the tribe of unreading book- 
notice writers, is a very seriously in- 
convenient one to a thoroughgoing 
justice-loving reviewer ; and certainly 
not less so to every ordinary reader ; 
that is the utter absence of either a 
table of contents at the beginning, or 
an index at the close; so that if he 
has oceasion to refer back to anything, 
or desires to compare one statement 
with another, he is compelled to tum- 
ble over the greater part of the book, 
before he finds what he is in quest of. 
Even in the numbering of the chapters 
of contents, as they occur, there is a 
strange and oughiding inaccuracy. 
There are thirteen chapters in the 
first volume; the enumeration begins 
anew in the second volume, 1. 11. ; but 
then the author, or compiler, or cor- 
rector (?) seems to have changed his 
mind, and determined to carry the 
enumeration through the book; and, 
instead of 11. we have xvi. ; then he 
again changes his purpose, and we 
next come to Iv., and so on to the end 
of the volume. The others—a few, at 
least—we shall merely glance at; and 
so pass on to matters of mightier mo- 
ment. As we read, we noticed some 
score or two of expressions of the de- 
scription we have above mentioned, till 
about half through the first volume ; 
and then we ceased to mark them. For 
instance, the nominative looking after 
its verb in vain: “ Nations, heretofore 
distant in their geographical position 
have been brought into close affinity 
to each other; and a rapid and in- 
creased interchange of mind, as of mer- 
chandise, amongst the first of its bene- 
ficial consequences” (p. 2). Then a 
whole series of clauses (p. 4) in a si- 
milarly anomalous condition: * Inde- 
pendent of the casualties incidental to 
machinery, however perfect its con- 
struction, &c. ; superadded to this, the 
disagreeable, tremulous motion, &c. ; 
added to which the general murky and 
sooty condition of al] on board, &c. ;” 
and so the sentence closes, without a 
verb, affirming or denying any thing 
of the same contingencies. Then he 
speaks of the “ trade winds, blowing 
continually from the eastward, in the 
latitude of the tropics’’ (p. 26) ; and of 
icebergs, “these moving mountains, 
reflecting each shade of the evening 
sun (p. 29); and of “ disregard of de- 
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cency, existing at the capitals of many 
of the states which generally consti- 
tutes the head-quarters of jobbers,” &c. 
Then we have sentences of such struc- 
ture as the following: “ A lawyer of 
any note, or in good practice, may rea- 
sonably hope to realize some six or 
eight thousand dollars per annum; 
and which presents much stronger mo- 
tives to his exertion than he could pos- 
sibly ever feel in the prospect or pos- 
session of a seat on the judicial bench” 
(p. 110). By-and-by we come to, “ re- 
cords, bearing testimony to the mal- 
versation and abuse that everywhere 
abounds” (p. 116); and anon we have 
** Lynch-law, &c., and which is even 
attempted to be sustained in its prin- 
ciples” (p. 126). We meet everywhere 
with such slovenly phrases as, “ We 
were pointed out,” &c., when the mean- 
ing is, “ there was pointed out to us ;” 
and “early instructed notions,” when 
the meaning is imparted or acquired, 
(p. 269). But we must forbear. We 
can tell the author, that the educated 
Yankees—whatever idiomatical pecu- 
liarities may characterize their conver- 
sational style in certain districts of the 
country, or circles in the towns—write 
grammatically. Some of. them are 
critics of quick apprehension ; as for 
instance, one who pointed our atten- 
tion, coming out of the railway sta- 
tion-house, Westland-row, to the in- 
scription over the school-house di- 
rectly opposite—the Model Infant 
School; but which reads, “ Infant 
Model School,” and asked how soon 
we expected the infant model-school to 
become adult; adding, that in New 
York they had model schools, but they 
did not pass through the stages from 
infancy to puberty. Low as is his es- 
timate of the American daily and 
weekly press—and much of it is vil- 
lanous—there are not a few news- 
papers, such as the United States Ga- 
zette, the Pennsylvania Inquirer, The 
Morning Courier and New York In- 
quirer, the Daily Commercial Chronicle, 
that would not dishonour the editorial 
talent of London or Dublin. In peri- 
odical literature, scientific, biblical, or 
general, the American can compete with 
thatofany country ; asthe North Ame- 
rican Review, the Biblical Repository, 
and Silliman’s Journal can testify. 
We shall now, first of all, give our 
readers an idea of what they may ex- 
pect from Mr. Wyse’s book ; and shall 
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then justify, by example, our censures, 
—thereby rendering a real service to 
the work, as our recommendation of 
it, for what deserves commendation, 
will be manifestly impartial. It is evi- 
dently intended to be the emigrant’s 

uide, whether he is a merchant, a 
armer, or a mechanic; and its ¢en- 
dency is decidedly to discourage emi- 

ation. With the information bear- 
ing upon the pursuits of these three 
classes, there is a good deal of miscel- 
laneous matter ; and a part of it bears 
on the relations of America with Eng- 
land. Mr. Wyse lands at New York, 
after a very gloomy passage of thirty- 
eight days, under a saturnine Ameri- 
can captain, who had nearly left him, 
the ship, and other passengers, among 
the icebergs about Newfoundland. He 
then takes up the subject of emigra- 
tion, and classing the emigrants ac- 
cording to their nations—Germans, 
English, Scotch, and Irish—he is led 
to notice the dispute between the Irish 
and the “ Nativists.” He proceeds to 
consider the constitution of the United 
States in general; and then that of 
each particular state, beginning with 
the thirteen original states, and pro- 
ceeding to the others in succession, till 
he comes to the last, Texas. Our 
author next introduces us into the 
eourts of law, on which, and the admi- 
nistration of justice, and lawyers in 
general, he is not very complimentary ; 
this leads him, by an easy transition, 
to Lynch law, mob law, and sympa- 
thizers. His next topics are, religion, 
education, and the press; on all of 
which we think him an unsafe guide. 
He then passes to commerce; which, 
of course, introduces repudiation, cur- 
rency, banking, and the post-office. 
Hence he passes to slavery ; on which 
we shall have occasion to quote him 
with approbation. The American army 
and navy, his next subject, leads to a 
summary of the last war with this 
country; and so a discussion of the 
right of search, diplomacy, the annex- 
ation of Texas and Oregon. 

The author then resumes his parti- 
cular object, and takes up the agricul- 
tural emigrant; and so enters upon 
the land far west, the settlers, the 
traders; and in two chapters—8 and 
9 of vol. ii.—gives much valuable in- 
struction and judicious advice. In the 
third volume he takes up the trades- 
man and mechanic ; goes over in detail 
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the productive trades; and closes by a 
geographical and statistical history 
of each particular State. It will be 
obvious, from this brief review, that 
though the arrangement is not very 
logical, after all deductions are made 
there is much that the general reader, 
and especially the emigrant, will find 
very valuable. 

We have said, in the commencement 
of this article, that American travel- 
lers should discriminate ; and this is 
particularly necessary on the subject 
of religion—as the New England 
states, originally colonized by the Pu- 
ritans; the old states of the Union, 
such as New York and Pennsylvania, 
where there is a large proportion of 
Dutch and German settlers ; the back 
settlements; and the slave states— 
present aspects of religion as different 
as can well be conceived among people 
designated by a common term Ame- 
ricans, and living in the same country. 
In the first of these, the external forms 
of the original settlers continue to 
prevail; though a deplorable change 
from their sound scriptural doctrines, 
to “the God-denying heresy,” Uni- 
tarianism, has, especially in and around 
Boston, become fearfully prevalent. 
In the second, the proportions of re- 
ligionists—whether Roman Catholics, 
Protestant Episcopalians, Presbyteri- 
ans, Wesleyans, or Congregationalists 
—more accord with England; and 
here it is, especially in the large towns, 
that infidelity abounds. It is not, per- 
haps, in reality, more prevalent than in 
the great manufacturing towns in 
England or Scotland, though, from 
the constitution, laws, and state of so- 
ciety, more unblushingly professed ; 
and with similar efforts, by the differ- 
ent bodies separately, to counteract 
it, as well as by united efforts in the 
form of town missions and visiting as- 
sociations; but without the advantage 
of parochial division and a local estab- 
lished clergy. In the third division— 
the far west—while all sects are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to make religious 
instruction keep pace with the rapidly 
extending population, there is a de- 
plorable deficiency of ministerial super- 
intendence. And in the last—the slave 
states—with the same external forms 
as elsewhere, the accursed system de- 
teriorates the tone of moral feeling, 
and lowers the standard of Christian 
practice to an awful degree; and the 
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sin of countenancing and succumbing 
to it lies, in a greater or less mea- 
sure, at the door of them all. Doctor 
Lyell, whose book contains much im- 
partial, general information, though 
he travelled and lectured as a geo- 
logist—when at Newhaven, Connecti- 
cut, says: 


‘The town, with a population of 
21,000, possesses fine avenues of trees 
in the streets, which mingle agreeably 
with the buildings of the University, 
and the numerous churches, of which we 
counted more than twenty steeples. 
When attending service, according to 
the Presbyterian form, in the College 
Chapel on Sunday, I could searcely be- 
lieve I was not in Scotland.”— Travels, 
i, p. 14. 


It is in the large, and comparatively 
densely peopled old states, that the 
Roman Catholic religion chiefly pre- 
vails, though their missionaries are 
following the settlers into the back 
settlements. So much are they feeling 
their strength, that one of their bi- 
shops maintained a public discussion 
at Cincinnati, the western capital, for 
several days, with a countryman of 
ours, a noted disputant, Alexander 
Campbell, formerly a Presbyterian mi- 
nister, but now the founder of a Bap- 
tist sect, bearing his name. They (the 
Romanists) are chiefly emigrants from 
Ireland; and as long as they were 
comparatively few and poor, and de- 
void of power or influence in municipal 
and state elections, they were quiet ; 
and our ears were stunned with the 
laudations of American liberality, as 
contrasted with British intolerance, by 
Irishmen in America, and our patriots 
at home, on the one hand; and on the 
other, by the Americans themselves, 
who took the agitators’ account of the 
Irish Romanist, as a paragon of a 
meek, and peaceful, and persecuted 
being, as true; and who firmly be- 
lieved and broadly asserted that the 
native Irish were the most enslaved 
and oppressed people under the sun, 
and their clergy—under persecution 
worse than any of the ¢en, outdoing in 
submissive patience the primitive 
pastors of the Christian church. 
They grew in numbers, however, 
and in wealth ; the dormant spirit that 
burns in the bosoms of the MacHales, 
the O’Higginses, and Cantwells, was 
kindled in the American-Irish priests ; 
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their subjects became possessed of the 
rights of citizenship; they were banded 
as a solid phalanx under their clergy ; 
they tried to predominate where lately 
they were contented to be tolerated ; 
they wanted state grants for exclusive- 
ly Romish education, instead of being 
contented to share in the grants for 
common educational purposes. The 
Americans became alarmed ; they 
formed societies for the protection of 
native interests ; the rulers and people 
became convinced that there was no- 
thing in Republican institutions that 
could extract the virus out of the sys- 
tem. Thencamereaction, collision, the 
Charleston Convent-burnings, the Phi- 
ladelphia riots—which, like all violence 
and all riots, we abhor; and most, 
when on the side of truth and right, 
which need them not, and disclaim 
them—and now comes the tale of the 
persecution of the innocents, the suf- 
ferers for religion and conscience 
sake |— 


‘*Each individual contributes to the 
ay of the church to which he may 
belong, without entrenching upon the 
pockets of his neighbour, or filching 
from his hard earnings, to sustain in 
worldly and anti-apostolic affluence the 
idle and intolerant—the frequently per- 
secuting ministers of an opposing and 
dominant creed. Sectarian animosities 
are, nevertheless, found to exist in Ame- 
rica as elsewhere. It is not because 
transplanted to another soil that the 
Presbyterian is the less selfish and illi- 
beral in his notions—the Episcopalian 
the less insolent and domineering in the 
assumed superiority of his recent faith— 
or the unlucky Catholie the less perse- 
cuted because no longer subject to the 
legal proscription that marked his in- 
feriority in the old country. The same 

assions and prejudices—the same in- 
justice and illiberality—the same into- 
lerant and anti-Christian spirit that has 
so often betrayed itself—set man against 
his fellow-man, and embittered all social 
intercourse in the old world, are often 
found to exist in the same prurient state 
—in the same freshness and energy, 
among their descendants in the new.”— 
i., p. 269. 


But, in an earlier part of the vo. 
lume, p. 59 et sequens he had con- 
demned his emigrant countrymen for 
their 


“‘ Too frequent and busy interference 
in all matters of inte or domestic 
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government, in which the circumstance 
of their early naturalization has per- 
mitted them to take part—the violent 
artizanship of their general proceed- 
ings in all municipal and other contests, 
to which he had often painfully borne 
witness.” 


He had declared that 


“They carry with them, in too many 
instances, to the new world, the preju- 
dices and dislikes engendered by early 
associations in the old—the sectarian 
animosity ; the unsettled and peculiar 
notions which the absence of all liberal 
and enlightened instruction, together 
with the sickly influence of a morbid 
political excitement to which they are 
ever subject in their own country can- 
not fail to produce.” 


He had asserted that the Irish Ro- 
manist, in America, is 


**Generally found amongst the most 
busy, and uproarious in his interference 
at every election: classing himself as 
of the ultra-democracy of the country, 
and frequently carrying his notions of 
liberty, in the exercise of his newly-ac- 
quired right, to the verge of licentious- 
ness.” 


And then, when he has tried to re- 
enact the scenes of a Mayo election, 
or of a Mullaghmast repeal meeting, 
and carry all before him by dint of 
clamour and violence, and meets from 
respectable society in America pre- 
cisely the return that he would in his 
own country—whether from Roman 
Catholic or Protestant—disgust and 
contempt ; or when, though inferior 
in numbers, but strong in reckless and 
insolent daring, he tries how far the 
endurance of his peaceably-inclined, 
though powerful neighbours, can tole- 
rate a public manifestation of insulting 
and impious display—as in the case of 
repeal processions at Armagh or Dun- 
gannon—and meets the reward which, 
though not creating astonishment, can- 
not but be deplored; then, forsooth, 
he suffers because he is a Papist; he is 
a martyr to his religion at the hands 
of blood-loving American Orange- 
men. 

For Mr. Wyse adds, that 


** These excesses were much increased 
by the religious feeling and embittered 
acrimony evolved in them ;”—* that the 
distinctiveness of the Irish emigrant po- 


— their unity and combination 
as unwisely formed them into a diverse 
and separate community, apparently of 
separate interests from the native citi- 
zen. 


And as they had been, at home, 
trained to be the ready tools of every 
nimble-tongued or venturous dema- 
gogue, so did the love of frolic, or the 
pride of carrying a point, lend the co- 
operation sought for in any party con- 
test— 


‘“* Their religious and national preju- 
dices for the while encouraged; their 
very faults lauded as the explication of 
every known virtue by the party who 
may hope to profit by their support.” 


Of America, Mr. Wyse says :— 


‘*Here every man is allowed to wor- 
ship his Creator according to the dic- 
tates of an approving conscience, in 
whatever form most suited to his early- 
instructed notions, and without being 
held accountable to his fellow-men in his 
belief.” —p. 269. 


This would be quite enough to sa- 
tisfy the “ selfish and illiberal Presby- 
terian, or the “ insolent and domineer- 
ing Episcopalian,” in Spain or Italy ; 
and if circumstances led to the emi- 
gration of them to these countries by 
thousands—from destitution at home 
—mostly landing in a condition little 
above pauperism ; and if not satisfied 
with being put upon a level with the 
natives in getting employment, as the 
means of getting comfort and wealth, 
and with perfect civil and religious 
equality, they were to band themselves 
together for the purpose of filling the 
municipal and state offices with noisy 
and unprincipled adventurers—after 
the example of their native country, 
and encouraged by constant communi- 
cation with similar spirits there, to 
whom a delusive liberality on the part 
of government had afforded the oppor- 
tunity of success in such an experi- 
ment—then let them pay the penalty 
of their unreasonable and misguided 
daring, and learn by bitter experience 
to distrust the unprincipled traffickers 
in their ignorant credulity. 


“There is a far kindlier feeling en- 
couraged towards the Scotch,” says 
Mr. Wyse, ‘‘ who are generally prefer- 
red in all situations to which they are 
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competent, to either English or Irish. 
Their frugality, sober, industrious ha- 
bits, assimilate far better with the cha- 
racter of the native citizens ; besides, 
they can easier adapt themselves to the 
change of country and of home, and, 
without much effort, more nearly iden- 
tify themselves with the people they are 
amongst.” —iii., pp. 52, 53. 


The reader will remember this “ as- 
similation,” should we have occasion 
to refer to our author's sweeping state- 
ments about American habits and 
manners; but the contrast is instruc- 
tive. These Scotch Protestant emi- 
grants are fit for their business, and 
they mind it; their moral and reli- 
gious habits gain them respect ; their 
skill and industry secure them employ- 
ment and success ; and instead of band- 
ing themselves together in a strange 
land, whither they emigrated to seek 
employment, not power, they act upon 
the advice of that Book with which 
they are familiar, but which the poor 
Irishman is not suffered to make 
the rule of his conduct :—* Build ye 
houses and dwell in them ; and plant 
gardens and eat the fruit of them ; 
take ye wives, and beget sons and 
daughters ; and take wives for your 
sons, and give your daughters to hus- 
bands, that they may bear sons and 
daughters ; that they may be increas- 
ed there and not diminished. And 
seek the peace of the city—and pray 
unto the Lord for it ; for in the peace 
thereof shall ye have peace.”’ 

A consistent Roman Catholic must 
be, in all cases, an incompetent autho- 
rity upon the general condition of re- 
ligion in non-catholic countries ; for, 
considering it as exclusively allied to 
the forms of Romanism, the absence of 
these is, with him, the absence of all 
that is properly religion. A  well- 
instructed Christian, who knows the 
realities of religion, and gladly recog- 
nizes them everywhere, and who con- 
siders the forms, however important, 
as still inferior in value to these reali- 
ties, can pass beyond the pale of his 
own peculiarities, however cherished 
and loved ; and, seizing upon the lovely 
features of genuine Christianity, ad- 
mire and love them under whatever 
outward garb they may appear. It is 
quite otherwise with a genuine Ro- 
manist—the rites and forms with him 
are the religion; but if he be preju- 
diced and bigoted, he will seize upon 
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the discountenanced and repudiated 
anomalies, and hold them up as speci- 
mens of the religion of Protestants, 
and its genuine fruits. Father Maguire 
in his controversies—or indeed, ina 
smaller way, any Roman Catholic con- 
troversialist—is an illustration of this. 
It never occurs to such men to think 
how they would like a similar test to 
be applied the other way ; and to have 
the scenes of Lough Derg or Croagh 
Patrick, or the million and a-half of 
visitants to the holy coat at Treves, or 
any of the ten thousand revolting spec- 
tacles that Rome has sanctioned, ex- 
hibited as the religion of enlightened 
Roman Catholics, or its genuine off- 
spring. The qualifications of Mr. 
Wyse to be a candid delineator of the 
religion of Protestants will not be diffi- 
cult to be divined from the following 
sentence, taken from his chapter on 
religion in the United States. After 
stating that all sects are upon a foot- 
ing of equality, and that each supports 
its own clergy, he proceeds to enume- 
rate the names and numbers as they are 
given in the almanacks, and then adds: 


‘** But a great many of the religious 
sects and denominations that we have 
noticed in the foregoing, are also, with 
many others, to be found in England, 
where the imaginative and unrestrained 
notions of its church-going population 
have ever and anon, with the same faci- 
lity, by some other or recent divination, 
discovered some new and less perplexing 
route to heaven—some other and easy 
mode of working out their spiritual sal- 
vation.”—i. p. 281. 


It is quite obvious that such a man, 
estimating the value of a religion by 
the weight of the burden it imposes, is 
an inadequate judge of the religion of 
Christ, whose “ yoke is easy, and whose 
burden is light.” Equally is it clear 
that he lives too late in the world’s his- 
tory for those restraints he longs for, 
at variance as they are with the “li- 
berty wherewith Christ has made us 
free.” Nor less manifest is it, that, 
in contemplating those effervescences 
which the minds of men throw off when 
under the strong workings of prevalent 
truth, diffusing itself through the mass 
of a community, he is utterly incapable 
of discerning the solid, and clear, and 
genuine effects that live when these 
have passed away, and that form, under 
all varieties, the “ religion that exalt- 
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eth a nation.” He confounds the Dead- 
sea stillness of Romanism, where no- 
thing lives, or moves, or cheers, with 
the clear Pacific of genuine godliness, 
that reflects, in its waters, full of life 
and bespangled with living lovely forms, 
the bright blue of the overspread hea- 
vens. 

According to Mr. Wyse, in the 
American mercantile community, ho- 
nour, good faith, and integrity are 
laedttckty sacrificed to the love of gain. 
He illustrates the position from his own 
experience in a particular instance, 
given in detail much too long for us to 
quote (vol. i. 434-442); and then, in 
his usual style of universal accusation, 


in answer to the allegation “ This was 
an extreme case,” he says :— 


** Such, we aver, is not the case: our 
further experience has fully satisfied us 
that the conduct of these parties seldom 
forms an exception in the every-day in- 
tercourse and dealings of the ay 
of the people of these states, who loo 
upon such digressions as matter of trivial 
or mere secondary import, and rather 
take care to withhold all such opportu- 
nities from each other than to expect 
that either will resist the temptation of 
converting them to their own purposes, 
whenever thrown in their way by any 
fortuitous or accidental circumstances.” 
—i. pp. 442, 443. 


Now we have always understood 
that American merchants are shrewd ; 
that they know the worth of money, 
and will, when practicable, turn it to 
account; but we protest against the 
assumption that roguery is the rule of 
their dealings—the exceptions being 
limited to such cases as render its 
practice impracticable by the greater 
cunning of another rogue; that an 
agreement between mercantile men 
and lawyers for deliberate fraud, both 
being all the while “ honourable men” 
—this is the phrase he quotes—is quite 
a matter of course ; and that the whole 
system of American traffic is based 


upon the principle—get money, honestly 
if you can, but if not honestly, at least 
get money. The moral character of 
a commercial people is not to be thus 
lightly given to the winds; and we 
have no hesitation in asserting, that 


among the merchants of New York 
and Philadelphia, there is as high a 


sense of honour and integrity, as much 
fairness and justice in their dealings, 


and as noble sacrifices to principle and 
truth as can be found any where; and 
that the mercantile men of Dublin, 
Liverpool, London, Bristol, and Glas- 
gow will be the very foremost in making 
the assertion. Dr. Lyell, who tra- 
velled during the financial crisis in 
1841 and 1842, gives a view of the 
whole subject (vol. i., chap. ii.), which 
should be read by every one interested 
in the matter ; judiciously distinguish- 
ing the states that deserve, and those 
that deserve not censure; the legis- 
latures that unprincipledly shrank from 
the unpopularity of imposing a tax to 
meet public engagements, and the in- 
dividual statesmen and merchants that 


were, many of them, the greatest suf- 
ferers; and contrasting the conduct 


of 


“Congress in 1812-14, when a pro- 
posal was twice made in Congress to 
discontinue the payments of dividends 
to the English creditors, on the ground 
that they were enemies. On both occa- 
sions the proposal was rejected as dis- 
honest, and with marked expressions of 
disapprobation, at a time when the 
direct taxes levied by the federal govern- 
ment pressed heavy on the people. The 
debt went on increasing after the close 
of the war, but was at length entirely 
paid off in 1835.” —Lyell, i., 226, 227. 


But the population has rapidly in- 
creased; new states are constantly 


added to the union; the old ones are 
overwhelmed, and as Mr. L. says— 


** The majority of those whose money 
was vested in American securities, be- 
longed to the party which always in- 
dulged the most sanguine hopes of the 
prospects of the American republic, and 
estimated most highly the private worth 
of the people, and their capacity for 
self-government ; va suffered doubly, 
being disappointed alike in their pecu- 
niary speculations and their political 
views. It was natural, therefore, that a 
reaction of feeling should embitter their 
minds, and incline them to magnify and 
exaggerate the iniquity of that conduct 
which had at once impugned the sound- 
ness of their judgment, and inflicted a 
severe injury on their fortunes. Hence 
not a few of them, confounding together 
the different states, have represented 
all the Americans as little better than 


swindlers, who, having defrauded Europe 
of many millions sterling, are enjoying 
tranquilly and with impunity the fruits 
of their knavery. The public works 
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executed with — capital, are sup- 
osed by many in England to yield a 
arge profit on the outlay, which is not 
the case in any one of the delinquent 
states.”—i., 218, 219. 


We do not pity the lovers of repub- 
licanism who encouraged the Yankees 
in their “ go-ahead system,” and risked 
their money in order to display success- 
fully the glories of that system, while 
so much of national interest was to be 
done at home. Nor will we suffer 
the high-minded, conservative, mercan- 
tile community of commercial America, 
to be confounded either with newly- 
fledged, upstart patriots of the new 
states—** Young America,” nor with 
the unprincipled, prowling adventurers 
that are to be found in all large trad- 
ing communities, some of whom seem 


to have used their “soft sawder” to 
purpose on Mr, Wyse, but the effect 
of which has proved any thing but 
soothing to his temperament in refe- 
rence to Americans. 

Mr. Wyse is not much more com- 
plimentary to the lawyers than to the 
merchants. According to him, there 


is a very extensive combination of the 


one class with the other to carry on 
their iniquitous designs; and as the 
two professions of attorney and bar- 
rister are united, it appears that there 
are great facilities afforded for the 
practitionersinchicanery. The judges, 
he says, are not sufficiently indepen- 
dent; the education for the bar is not 
sufficient to secure respectability ; and 
the whole system is one of corruption 
and venality. After giving some cha- 
racteristic anecdotes and descriptions 
of some of the judges by name, and 
instances on hearsay scarcely credible, 
of their ignorance and perversion of 
justice, he says— 


** Our own business in various parts 
of the Republic, as well as the business 


of others especially confided to our 
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charge, rendered it necessary at differ- 
ent periods that we continued in the 
country, to employ some twelve or thir- 
teen different professional agents (law- 
yers and attorneys), many of them sus- 
taining a high and even an honorable re- 
putation amongst their compeers—such 
men as the late Hon. Henry R. Storrs,* 
William Betts, of New York, J. Duer, 
of New York, David B. Ogden,t Hon. 
J. K. Kane,{ Hon. J. M. Dallas,§ with 
others whom we forbear to name—and 
can truly aver, that of the twelve or 
thirteen it was necessary we should con- 
fide to, nine of the number either shame- 
fully and deliberately betrayed the trust 
we had reposed in them, became acces- 
sories with the party opposed to do us 
mischief, or otherwise compelled us to 
purchase their fidelity and questionable 
services by the tender and payment of 
an unusual and extravagant bribe, which 
the tender consciences of these indivi- 
duals no doubt set down as the legiti- 


mate perquisites of an honorable pro- 
fession.”—i. 136, 137. 


We have inserted this statement, 
because it is the author's assertion of 
a fact, of his own knowledge ; and, if 
it is not correct, it ought to be cor- 
rected. There is, however, another 


statement which he makes, connected 
with American law and lawyers, and 
which, though not resting on his own 
personal knowledge, yet is given with 
such minute particularity, as almost 
stamps it with authenticity; and yet, 
it is so atrocious, that we can scarcely 


give credence to the fact of its exist- 
ence. It is of a society, composed of 
thirty-three lawyers, with a president, 
called the Tetrarch, whose object is— 


“ To collect information about doubt- 
ful titles to property, and make up cor- 
rect legal opinions about them. hen 
a defeet is discovered in any man’s title, 
if the property involved is valuable, the 
Tetrarch orders one of the members to 
make terms with one side or the other 
interested, for the conduct of a suit at 


* A man of extraordinary and brilliant talents, and for some years a member of 


the legislature. He is since dead. 


t ‘‘ Who is of very considerable eminence, and one of the leading members of the 


New York bar. 


His practice is generally confined to the United States’ Courts 


(the Court of Errors, the Senate), or in appeal cases at Washington.” 
} “ A near friend of the late President Jackson, and connected with his govern- 
ment as one of three commissioners for arranging the late French Indemnity to the 


United States.” 


§ ‘* At the time of our employing him, Attorney-General of the State of Pensyl- 
vania; since then, the United States’ Minister at the Court of Russia; and now 


Vice-President of the United States.” 
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law, which is done at the expense of the 
club, and generally for a certain por- 
tion of the amount received. The im- 
mense property thus acquired is thrown 
into a general fund, after each member 
takes a certain portion, which is appro- 
priated to his own use.” 


This secret association, it is stated— 


** Constitutes an invisible chain of in- 
telligence over the Union, from New 
Orleans to Boston.” 


Its operations 


“ Though seen nowhere, are felt every- 
where ; a knowledge of facts, titles, and 
doubtful questions of law, are ferreted 
out, and carried by the ruler along the 
whole line of councils, undergoing an 
analysis in each of them, that defies 
both mistakes and defects. All Acts of 
Congress, all State Acts, all municipal 
regulations, all public and private cor- 
porations, all public and private dona- 
tions, and, in fact, the title ofevery man 
who has a large fortune, are secretly 
overhauled, reported on, and shaped by 
the councils in the most imposing form, 
to pass through the courts. 

“ The whole of the States is divided 
into eight districts ; four members com- 
pose a council in each of them; and 
when they divide, the ruler decides. 

. . « Each member before he dies, 
or resigns, nominates his successor. 
‘Few die, and none resign.’ i 
An oath of unconditional submission is 
administered on admission. ss 
The examination is of the most rigid 
kind ; any one, to pass it, must be versed 
in the principles both of the common 
and civil law, in the rights of persons 
and property, in constitutional princi- 
ples, and particularly in the original 
structure of the feudal system, and its 
connexion with modern tenures; com- 
prehending in its purview an intermi- 
nable horizon of learning that seems to 
recede for ever as the mind advances.” 


Of all this, and the further details 
for which we have not room, but which 
are given (vol. i. pp. 137-142) at 
full fength, the author may well state 
that— 


“ By its secret workings it becomes a 
rolific and poisoned source of litigation, 
lighting the prospects of many a fair 

and industrious family, and everywhere 
carrying trouble and misfortune in its 
train. . . . . Guided in their con- 
duct by the most selfish motives, uncon- 


trolled by none (any?) of the kindlier 


feelings of man’s nature, to restrain the 
wantonness of an undue interference in 
the affairs of others, they become the 
scourge of civilized life—the cause of 
dissension and the bitterest animosity 
wherever they tread, to wherever their 
labours are directed: setting kinsman 
against kinsman, child against his pa. 
rent ; uprooting all the most sacred and 
social ties that bind mankind together, 
and disseminating their poison, with the 
sure and stealthy pace of the midnight 
assassin, through every vein and artery 
of the republic.” 


If one-half of what is recorded by our 
author be true, we agree with him that 
it “* surely becomes the nation to uproot 
this wicked and unhallowed institution ; 
to restore peace and harmony amongst 
its population, instead of the dissen- 
sion, the domestic strife and rancour, 
which the schemes and continued ef- 
forts of this dangerous and irrespon- 
sible body is sure to generate.” 

We close our reference to it by 
citing Mr. Wyse’s closing paragraph 
regarding it ; because it fearfully 
stamps on it the semblance of authen- 


ticity :— 


‘“‘The Honourable Edward Livinys- 
tone, up to the period of his late em- 
bassy, in 1835, to the court of France, is 
stated to have been the Tetrarch of 
this nest of domestic conspirators ; and 
to have been for several months, a few 
years back, at Harrisburg, the capital 
of the state of Pennsylvania, making 
search amongst the public records, to 
discover flaws in the title to a large 
tract of country called ‘ Nicholson’s 
Lands,’ comprising more than 100,000 
acres ; the greater part of which had, of 
late years, been improved and built 
upon, by their present owners. Several 
suits were subsequently commenced in 
the United States’ courts for a portion 
of this property ; and we believe are yet 
pending.” 


It is not easy to get out of the hands 
of the lawyers anywhere, and least of 
all out of the hands of these Ameri- 
cans ; but we must carry our readers 
forward to other matters, though 
there is a great deal that will interest 
the emigrant especially, about the laws 
affecting various subjects, and the dif- 
ferent courts of justice, the character 
and conduct of the administrators of law 
and justice, with the modes of proceed- 


ing in them, and the various expedients 
for evading justice, with the following 
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appalling declaration, as the result of 
Mr. Wyse’s 


**Own experience in the country ; 
not only of the lamentable want of 
ability, but also of integrity and moral 
fitness of the generality of those called 
on to administer the laws, to whose ten- 
der mercies the lives and fortunes of 
wvery individual are necessarily com- 
mitted: and from whom, under their 
present organization, we might as rea- 
sonably hope for a fair and impartial 
administration of justice, as from the 
veriest and most corrupt tribunal of the 
least tolerant of European despotisms.” 
—(vol. i., page 116.) 


Neither can we quote the allegations 
which he advances, and the proofs he 
gives of the bribery of the judges, and 
the unprincipled venality of the law- 
yers; but we must make room for an 
illustration of the astounding state of 
the laws regarding bankruptcy and 
insolvency. “ In the city and county of 
Philadelphia,” Mr. Wyse says, “* com- 
prising a population of from 150,000 
to 180,000, nearly 1,800 annually pass 
through this ordeal of redemption” 
(the Insolvent Court). Judge King, 
who is also chief judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court, presides in it ; and 
Mr. Wyse bears testimony to his * for- 
bearance, and very commendable pa- 
tience, as well as very extraordinary 
despatch in discharging some hundreds 
of these applicants at a session, as we 
ourselves can readily bear witness.” 
It is not very clear from this, whether 
he was one of those who tried “the 

atience and forbearance” of the 
judge as applicant, or advocate; or 
whether he was present merely as a 
spectator ; but we “guess” it was in 
the last character :— 


- ~— are certainly,” adds Mr. 
Wyse, ** brought before him in appalling 
numbers—sworn to their schedules by 
platoons of some ten or twelve at a time, 
or aS many as can conveniently place 
their hand upon the sacred volume at 
the same moment: which they no sooner 
take from their lips, than they are dis- 
missed with the most flippant levity by 
this moral, and arch-expounder of Ame- 
rican law, with the simple admonition, 
to‘ go and sin no more.’ The sameness 
of this burlesque is sometimes broken 
in upon, by a chance opposition made 
to some less fortunate wight, who is 
thereby doomed to pass a further 
ordeal.” 


Vout. XXX.—No. 176. 
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But the judge has no discretion- 
ary power of awarding punishment, 
only that of directing bills of indict- 
ment to be preferred at the next sit- 
ting of the city grand jury ; and this, 
leading to trouble, and expense, and 
the issue being uncertain, is seldom 
resorted to. Now for the illustrative 
instance :— 


“We were pointed out,” says Mr. 
Wyse (with his usual disregard of gram- 
mar—meaning, there was pointed out 
tous), ‘‘in the fashionable promenade 
of Chestnut-street, in this city, a well- 
attired, and in appearance a rather con- 
sequential personage, who was repre- 
sented to us as a petitioner at every 
succeeding term of this court. His fa- 
ther, who was somewhile dead, had been 
an eminent physician, in extensive prac- 
tice in Philadephia: his mother, who 
was still living, allowed him sixty dollars 
per month for his individual expenses: 
yet with this he still contrived to run 
into debt; and notwithstanding that 
(Anglice, though), he usually discharged 
his engagements every three months YY 
aid of the insolvent court, (he) still 
found persons ready to give him credit. 
He once more, perhaps for the tenth 
time, appeared before Judge King, who, 
a little surprized at again seeing him, 
at once addressed him, and between 
whom.and Mr. the following dia- 
logue is said to have taken place :— 

“ JupcE K. ‘ What, Mr. » again 
here! How is this, and three thousand 
dollars owing by your schedule?’ which 
had been handed to the learned judge. 
(It was not, however, the schedule, but 
Mr. that owed the three thousand 
dollars, pace the learned judge). 

‘* Mr. . *Why—ye—yes, your 
honour. I have certainly been unfor- 
tunate; but ‘twas impossible to avoid 
it—utterly impossible, under my late 
very peculiar circumstances.’ 

*“‘Jopce K. ‘It must be some very 
peculiar circumstances, indeed, that 
could run you into debt, three thousand 
dollars beyond your means, and within 
the short space of a few months ; pray 
how do you account for this ?’ 

“Mr. . ‘Your honour—I had a 
race-horse that 

*«“Jupce K. ‘ Very bad, very bad; 
race-horses, I know from experience, 
are very expensive; but—three thou- 
sand dollars within so short a time! 
Have you no other way you can account 
for this unusually large expenditure ?’ 

** Mr. ,» somewhat hesitatingly. 
‘ Why, your honour, I—I kept ; 

“Jupce K. ‘Not another horse, I 
hope ?” 

P 
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“Mr,——. ‘Oh! no, your honour ; 
I kept a woman.’ 

**Jupce K., whose ears appeared to 
‘be somewhat tickled at the disclosure, 
* What! a woman! a woman!’ 

“Mr, ——. ‘ Yes, your honour—two 
women.’ 

*“Jupce K. ‘Two women! keeping 
two women, Mr. ! Humph! enough 
to destroy and ruin any man living; 
the loss is easily accounted for, very 
easily—give him his discharge.’ And 
Mr. , who was accordingly again 
released from his debts, or at least all 
further trouble, or inconvenience on 
their account, soon disappeared, nothing 
loth, amidst the crowd.”—(i. 146-149.) 


From bad law, worse administered, 
upon the maxim which Mr. Wyse 
says (i. 201) was distinctly and openly 
avowed by the late President Jackson, 
“that every man had a right to in- 
terpret the laws as he understood 
them,” the transition is easy to “ Lynch 
law,” of which every body has heard, 
though with its origin few are ac- 
quainted. Judge Lynch, “the ter- 
rible judge,” was, it seems, a native of 
South Carolina, who had emigrated to 
Kentucky shortly after Daniel Boone, 
the “pioneer,” had established himself 
there. Kentucky was then called 
“the dark and bloody ground,” and 
the nearest court-house of justice was 
four hundred and fifty miles distant 
from “the settlers.” An Indian had 
stolena horse from Boone; he was 
caught almost in the act, and Boone 
instituted a court and twelve jurors to 
try him. John Lynch was elected 
chief justice. The Indian was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to receive 
“forty stripes save one,” which were 
forthwith inflicted. The authority 
thus given to Lynch he retained, and 
though “a daring, dissolute fellow, 
addicted to every species of vice,” it 
has not been alleged “that his deci- 
sions were partial or unjust.” He 
outlived Boone, the explorer of the 
“then unknown territory bordering 
on the Ohio, but now known as the 
populous and wealthy States of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Tennessee,” and 
resided, during the later part of his 
life, on an island in the Mississippi. 
(i. 203-208.) From him came the 
hrase “ Lynch law,” when the mob, 
in some of the remoter, or Slave 
States, constitute themselves judge, 
jury, and executioner; though it is 
evident, that whereas in the case of 


the original Lynch, there was an ex. 
cuse for the practice, in the exigency 
of the circumstances—that it was a 
necessary substitute for individual and 
summary vengeance, the phrase is 
dishonoured in its application to the 
savage and lawless doings of prejudiced 
and infuriated mobs. 

As we are upon the subject of the 
origin of Americanisms, we may as 
well notice the “ Bowie knife,” which 
is often substituted for the “axe of 
the executioner” in carrying out the 
sentence of “ Lynch Law,” or of pri- 
vate vindictive feeling. A reckless 
profligate, Razin Bowie, gave the name 
to this most formidable and deadly wea- 
pon, which, Mr. Wyse assures us, in 
one of his constantly-recurring, unqua- 
lified assertions, “ almost every indivi- 
dual in America, more particularly in 
the southern states, carries ;” some, 
perhaps, for assassination, but many 
as their best and only defence against 
injury. (Vol. i., pp. 213, 214.) This 
Bowie, it seems, having squandered 
his property, was obliged to fly to 
Texas, for slaying a man in a duel. 
It seems that at Nachez a dispute 
arose between him and a man named 
Black, at mid-day, at a card table, and 
Bowie drawing his knife,” “ which,” 
says our author, substituting, as usual, 
the universal for the particular, “ was 
a case one, with a blade about four 
inches long, such as the Americans 
always carry in their pockets,” chal- 
lenged his opponent to battle. The 
challenge was accepted; the combat- 
ants seated themselves on each side of 
a small square table, and for about 
twenty minutes they slashed away at 
each other, and both were severely cut. 
Bowie at length rose, and with a des- 
perate oath, rushed upon his antago- 
nist, and stabbed him to the heart. 
He fled, and during his exile in Texas, 
employed his time in improving his 
weapon, so that he might, as he him- 
self expressed it, “ rip a man up right 
away.” The improved knife has 


“A two-edged blade, about nine 
inches long, slightly curved towards the 
point, and sufficiently thick on the back 
to serve as a chopper, in which way it 
is formidable enough, but not so much 
so as in thrusting. The blade is cover- 
ed with a sheath, and when neatly got 
up, as some of them are, it forms a 
pretty ornament enough, when coming 
from under the corner of the waistcoat, 
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or over the waistband ofa pair of Texian 
trowsers. They are generally of the 
best Sheffield manufacture, where they 
are now prepared exclusively for the 
American market, and of late years 
constitute an extensive and important 
article of British hardware export.”— 
Vol. i., 213, 213. 


The weapons of most tribes, when 
prompt self-defence, in the absence of 
the recognition of law for personal 
security, becomes indispensable, are 
the same; as the “ dirk” ofthe High- 
lander, and the waxaee of the ancient 
Greek, which served him alike for 
slaying his sacrificial victim, stabbing 
his enemy, and carving his food, amply 
testify. Such, too, is the commercial 
intercourse of nations; peace-loving, 
and slave-hating Britain sending forth 
from her forges at Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham, Bowie-knives and slave fet- 
ters for the use of America. Nor is 
it merely to the States, and for such 
purposes, that British manufactures 
are transmitted. Mr. Josiah Gregg, in 
his ** Commerce of the Prairies,” after 
mentioning the “ miraculous image of 
Nuestra Senhéra de Guadalupe, so 
almost universally worshipped in Nor- 
thern Mexico, and giving a wood-cut 
of the medal which represents it, says, 
“As I have been informed, 216,000 


were struck at Birmingham in the year 
1831, designed for the Mexican mar- 
ket.” (Vol.i.,p. 249.) The “ Bowie- 
knife,” however, is used in scenes, and 
for purposes that never entered into 
the contemplation of its savage in- 


ventor; for strange to say— 


“The habit of carrying these, and 
such-like weapons, concealed about the 
person, became so very general, and 
withal so alarming in its consequence, 
that the government of Maryland, in 
1836, with a view to put some check to 
so dangerous a practice, caused a pro- 
hibitory bill to be introduced into the 
house of delegates for this purpose ; and 
stranger still, ‘the bill was rejected on 
a division by a majority of fifty-one to 
seventeen.’ ”— Wyse ut supra, 


It is at Washington the traveller 
first finds himself among slaves—in a 
land claiming to be, pre-eminently, the 
land of the free. Before, however, ad- 
verting to this subject, we must notice 
onespeculiarity that arrests every one’s 
surprize—that is, the fondness of the 
people generally for giving to their 
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newly: planted villages and towns, names 
borrowed from the scenes of classical 
antiquity. The original settlers were 
in the opposite extreme, and gave to 
their residences names so singularly 
rude and uncouth, that what a reader 
of American works of fiction might 
fancy to be names excogitated by an 
effort of fancy on the part of the 
writers, will be found to rank among 
** American realities :”>— 


“ On looking over,” says Mr. Buck- 
ingham, ‘these tracts and appropria- 
tions of land advertised for sale (in the 
district of Columbia), it was impossible 
not to be struck with the singularity of 
them. They were such as ‘ Hard Strug- 

le’-—‘Isaac’s Blessing’—‘ Rights of 
Man’—‘ Paradise Regained’—‘ Now or 
Never’ — ‘ Canaan’—‘ Hornet’s Nest— 
‘Hard Bargain’—‘ Last Shift—‘ Hope’ 
—‘ Honest Miller’—‘ What You Please.’ 
When all these tracts become settled 
and occupied, as in time they are sure to 
be, their names will mingle oddly with 
those of Nineveh, Babylon, and Troy; 
of Memphis and Thebes; of Athens, 
Corinth, Sparta, and Utica; of Rome 
and Syracuse; of Jerusalem, Joppa, 
and Lebanon ; with many other classical 
and scriptural cities, whose names are 
adopted by humble villages in Ame- 
rica.”—Buck. i. 373. 


In sailing up the Hudson from New 
York to Albany, about five miles be- 
yond Catskill, you come to two towns ; 
the one on the east bank called after 
the navigator who gave his name to 
the river, Hudson. Directly opposite, 
on the western bank, is Athens. It 
has, Mr. Buckingham says, a curious 
effect to be called upon by a fellow-tra- 
veller to look round and see Athens. 


‘* Tt is not peculiar,” he adds, “to any 
part of America more than another, thus 
to appropriate to itself the most re- 
nowned names of history for their cities, 
towns, and villages; everywhere this 
singularly ill-directed taste is apparent. 
From New York to Albany, within the 
compass of a single day’s journey, in- 
cluding the Valley of the Hudson and its 
neighbourhood, we have Babylon and 
Jericho, Salem, Lebanon, Gilboa, Car- 
mel, Goshen, Athens, and Troy, with a 
railroad to Syracuse, Utica, and Rome, 
from among the ancient cities and places 
of celebrity ; and Oxford, Canterbury, 
Salisbury, Windsor, Hamburgh, Hyde- 
Park, Kingston, Glasgow, Bristol, Dur- 
ham, Cairo, Bath, Cambridge and Wa- 
terford, from among the modern. The 
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evil of this is increased by the constant 
repetition of the same practice in differ- 
ent States, so that there are no less 
than 14 places bearing the name of 
Athens, and 9 of Rome, besides a Romeo 
and a Romulus, 14 Palmyras, 12 Alex- 
andrias, 4 of Damascus, 2 of Joppa, and 
3 of Jerusalem.” 

** In the names of more modern cities, 
the repetitions are even still greater ; 
but the most multiplied of all are those 
in which towns are called after distin- 
guished political leaders, of which it 
may be sufficient to mention, as an ex- 
ample, that there are no less than fifteen 
Jefferson counties, and forty Jefferson 
towns ; eight Jackson counties, and six- 
ty-six Jacksons, or Jacksonvilles ; twenty 

ashington counties, andeighty Wash- 
ington towns, in addition to the city of 

ashington, in the district of Columbia, 
which is the seat of the general govern- 
ment. The greatest confusion already 
results from this tautological nomencla- 
ture; and the evil will increase with 
every succeeding year, till it forces some 
reform. It is the less excusable, also, 
as the Indian names are sufficiently va- 
ried and beautiful to admit of constant 
adoption.” —Buck, ii., 262-264. 


This confusion—arising, in regard 
to the classical appellations, from the 
empty pride of an unfledged literature 
which curses the younger states, and, 
in the case of the home nomenclature, 
from the spirit, not of party, but of 
personal partizanship, which more than 
any other country characterizes the 
whole of the United States—is not 
chargeable on the original British set- 
tlers in the east, nor on the French in 
thenorth. Ifthe Puritan “ Pilgrims” 
designated their towns from those of 
their nativity or residence in England, 
their love of country, which was se- 
cond only to their love of religion, 
prompted it ; and the employment of 
Scripture names and phrases, as appel- 
latives of their children or their habi- 
tations, though now it would be offen- 
sive to good taste, and would be styled, 
and perhaps justly, “cant” and “slang” 
—was then the prevailing tendency 
and spirit of the age. The French, 
on the other hand, often gave names 
to places from their natural appear- 
ances, or from some prevailing feature 
in their locality or productions; and 
these names, being corrupted, are now 
often mistaken for native Indian words. 
On the other hand, an original Indian 
word, Frenchified, is often so corrupt- 
ed and mutilated, as to wear the ap- 


pearance of an original Indian term. 
Thus, from the French * Aux Arcs,” 
came the apparently Indian territorial 
designation “ The Ozarkas ;” and the 
original Indian word “ Whashash” be- 
came, in the delicate mouths of French- 
men, “ O’Sage;” then obtained the 
distinctive epithets “ Grand O’Sages” 
and “ Petit O’Sages,” which became 
first “ Grand Sas” and * Petit Sas ;” 
and this latter, by a still further cor- 
ruption, “ Ptitsaws,” and finally, in its 
present apparently Indian form “ Teat- 
saws.” The far-famed “ Oregon” it- 
self is said to have got its name from 
neither of the parties contending for 
the possession of it, but from the Spa- 
niards, who gave it the name from 
“ Oregana,” the Spanish word for 
“ marjoram,” a plant abundant in the 
parts best known to them. 

There is no subject connected with 
the “realities” of America more in- 
teresting in itself and its bearings, both 
upon their own future destinies, and 
upon their connexion with other na- 
tions, than slavery. It threatens, at 
no distant day, to dissolve the Union, 
whether there shall be war or peace 
with other nations; and in case of 
war—with Britain, for instance—there 
would be endangered, or rather there 
would be of inevitable occurrence— 
scenes unparalleled in modern history; 
unequalled even in Hayti, at its revo- 
lution, just because the American 
slaves are more numerous, better or- 
ganized, more thoroughly acquainted 
with their rights, from the echoings, 
however faint, of the voices of the abo- 
litionists that are wafted to them; and 
have deeper and more enduring wrongs 
to be avenged. 

There isno subject more simple in the 
abstract principle, and yet beset with 
so many practical difficulties, as that 
of slavery. This holds particularly in 
regard to America; for the broad as- 
sertion on which its constitution is 
founded, of the absolute equality of all 
men, seems as if peculiarly intended to 
make the existence of slavery an im- 
possibility, and yet its extent, and some 
of its anomalous horrors, are unequalled 
upon the face of the earth. We refer 
to slave-breeding, which now competes 
with slave-importation for the supply 
of the market—especially in some of 
the older slave states, where the grounds 
are exhausted, and so unproductive by 
slave-labour. In these, regular estab- 
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lishments, systematically conducted, 
are kept for the purpose; and all pos- 
sible care and ingenuity employed to 
suit the taste of the market—by se- 
curing a tinge of white, for instance, 
in the complexion, and such varieties 
of shade as may suit the fancy of the 
various purchasers. The agitation in 
Britain of the subject of slavery, both 
inside and without the walls of parlia- 
ment, communicated to many influen- 
tial American visitants a spirit of such 
indignant abhorrence of the system, 
that ** Abolition Societies” were form- 
ed on their return. The press, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, lent its 
powerful aid; and the platform and 
pulpit were not silent. The subject 
was forced upon the legislature ; and 
the spirit ofanti-slavery and pro-slavery 
has marshalled, not only the North- 
Eastern States against the Southern 
and South-Western, but American 
against American, throughout its wide 
territorial regions. It was this that 
created the Texian war with Mexico 
to secure Texas; and this had well nigh 
sounded the note of war with Bri- 
tain to secure Oregon. The slave 
states outnumber the others in Con- 
gress, and they wish to go on augment- 
ing their influence. And this, ere long, 
bids fair to form two republics, of the 
slave-holding and the free, in America. 
For the lengths in violence that the 
southerns go to would be incredible, 
were they not authenticated, as well as 
their unswerving tenacity in clinging 
to and supporting the slave system ; 
and the spirit of the abolitionists is in- 
domitable. 

We must believe that there are mul- 
titudes of slave-owners of slave pro- 
perty—just as there were in our own 
West India colonies—such men as 
William Alers Hankey, the London 
banker, for instance—who inherit it, 
deplore its existence, do not know 
what to do with it, and would gladly 
accede to any just, and wise, and hu- 
mane, and religious plan for its aboli- 
tion. Justice, benevolence, and piety 
prevail in, but are not exclusively con- 
fined to the eastern and northern states 
of America. Firmly believing this, 
the question, what is to be done with 
slavery, is of the mightiest moment. 
And on this subject, of paramount in- 
terest not only to Americans, but to 
all men, we have seen nothing—and we 
have read much that has been written 
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and spoken regarding all aspects in 
which the subject can be viewed—at 
all approximating to the sober, intel- 
lectual, dispassionate, and practical 
views of Dr. Lyell. The reader who 
feels anxious on the subject will find 
them in extenso, in vol. i. chaps. 8 and 
9. We have room only for a very 
condensed abridgment :— 


“I often asked myself,” says the Doc- 
tor, commencing in the only rational 
way of considering the question, ‘* when 
in the midst of a large plantation, what 
steps I would take, if I had inherited 
such a property from British ancestors. 
I thought, first, of immediately emanci- 
pating all the slaves, but I was reminded 
that the law humanely provides, in that 
case, that I should still support them, 
so that Imight ruin myself and family, 
and it would still be a question whether 
those whom I had released from bond- 
age would be happier, or would be 
prepared for freedom. I then proposed 
to begin with education, as a preliminary 
step. HereI was met with the objection, 
that since the abolition movement, and 
the fanatical exertions of missionaries, 
severe statutes had been enacted, making 
it penal to teach slaves to read and 
write. I must first, therefore, endeavour 
to persuade my fellow slave-holders to 
repeal these laws against improving the 
moral and intellectual condition of the 
slaves. I remarked, that in order to 
overcome the apathy and reluctance of 
the planters, the same kind of agitation, 
the same ‘pressure from without’ might 
be indispensable, which had brought 
about our West Indian emancipation. 
Tothis my American friends replied, 
that the small number of slaves, so in- 
significant in comparison to their two 
and a-half millions, had made an indem- 
nity to their owners possible; also that 
the free negroes, in small islands, could 
always be held in subjection by the 
British fleets ; and lastly, that England 
had aright to interfere and legislate for 
her own colonies, whereas the northern 
States of the Union, and foreigners, had 
no constitutional right to intermeddle 
with the domestic concerns of the slave 
States. Such intervention, by exciting 
the fears and indignation of the planters, 
had retarded, and must always be ex- 
pected to retard, the progress of the 
cause. They also reminded me how long 
and obstinate a struggle the West In- 
dian proprietors had made against the 
emancipationists in the British House 
of Commons; and they hinted, that if 
the different islands had been represent- 
ed in the Lower House, and there had 
been Dukes of Jamaica, Marquises of 
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Antigua, and Earls of Barbadoes in the 
Upper House, as the slave States are re- 
presented inCongress, the measure would 
never have been carried till this day.” 


It is quite obvious, therefore, to 
every duly and calmly reflective mind, 
that in order to the abolition of slavery 
—not by insurrection, slave-rebellion, 
convulsion, but by reason, law, and 
religion—you must carry with you a 
majority of the southerners; and this 
will never be done by confounding the 
farm and domestic slavery of Georgia, 
with the rice and cotton plantation- 
slavery ; and grouping the whole mass 
of the slave proprietary as fiends in- 
carnate, who riot in oppression, and 
to whose ears and eyes groans and 
blood are the loveliest of sights, and 
the sweetest of sounds. 


** The more I reflected,” adds Dr. 
Lyell, ‘‘on the condition of the slaves, 
and endeavoured to think on a prac- 
ticable —_ for hastening the period of 
their liberation, the more difficult the 
subject appeared to me, and the more I 
felt astonished at the confidence dis- 
_ by so many anti-slavery speakers 
= writers on both sides of the Atlan- 

ic.” 


He goes on to show, that up till 1830, 
many planters regarded slavery as a 
great moral and political evil; and 
that many of them openly proclaimed 
it to be so in the Virginian debates of 
1831-2. The emancipation party was 
gradually gaining ground; and not 
unreasonable hopes were entertained 
that the States of Kentucky, Virginia, 
and Maryland, would soon fix on some 
future day for the manumission of their 
slaves. This step had already been 
taken in most of the States north of 
the Potomac ; and slavery was steadily 
retreating southwards. But the abo- 
lition agitation commenced ; mission- 
aries were sent to the Southern States 
—suppose that the English Anti- 
Slavery Society had done so with the 
West Indies—a reaction took place, 
the planters became alarmed, laws 
against slave education were passed, 
and the condition of the slave became 
greatly worse. Your “ well-meaning 
persons,” says Dr. Lyell, are ever the 
most mischievous in society. Not a 
few of the planters, by dint of defend- 
ing themselves and their institutions, 
became self-deluded into the belief that 
slavery was legitimate, wise, and expe- 


dient—a positive good in itself; and 
those who felt and thought otherwise, 
no longer dared to publish their con- 
victions. 


“Tt is natural,” this discriminating 
writer says, ‘‘that those planters who 
are of benevolent dispositions, and in- 
dulgent to their slaves, and who envy 
the Northern proprietor, who, now that 
the Indians have passed away, has the 
good fortune not to share his country 
with another race, should be greatly ir- 
ritated when the cruelty of the slave- 
holders, as a class, is held up to the re- 
probation of mankind. A deep sense 
of injustice, and a feeling of indignation, 
disinclines them to persevere in advo- 
cating the cause of emancipation.” 


He then details their reasonings :— 


‘¢ Labour,” said they, “is as compul- 
sory in Europe as here; but in Europe 
they who refuse to work have the alter- 
native of corporal punishment ; for 
whether he works or not, he must always 
be fed and clothed. The free states, 
they said, always favoured the runaway 
slaves, took their innocence for granted, 
and the cruelty and harshness of their 
owners, On the other hand, they assert 
that the fugitives are such as in Europe 
would tenant gaols and houses of cor- 
rection, but whose services their mas- 
ters are unwilling to lose 7 imprison- 
ment, while they are compelled to sup- 
port them; for there is no gaol allow- 
ance. ‘If the same delinquents,’ say 
they, ‘were flying from the constable in 
a free state, the public would sympa- 
thize with the police and the magistrate; 
and if they bore on their backs the marks 
of former chastisement in gaol, the ge- 
neral desire to apprehend them would 
be still the more eager.’ But, says 
Dr. Lyell, ‘these apologies, and their 
assurance that they found it their inte- 
rest to treat their slaves kindly, had no 
effect in inducing me to believe that 
when such great power is entrusted to 
the owner, it will not be frequently 
abused ; but it has made me desire to 
see a fair statement of the comparative 
statistics of crimes and punishments in 
slave states and free countries. If we 
could fairly estimate the misery of all 
offenders in the prisons, penitentiaries, 
and penal settlements of some large 
European province, and then deduct 
the same from the sufferings of the 
slaves in a large southern state of the 
Union, the excess alone ought, in fair- 
ness, to be laid to the charge of the slave- 
owners, While pointing out the evil 
unreservedly, we should do the owner 
the justice to remember that the system 
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of things which we deprecate, has been 
inherited by him from his British ances- 
tors, and that it is rarely possible or 
safe to bring about a great social re- 
form in a few years.’” 


Dr. L. thinks that had immediate 
emancipation taken place, as the aboli- 
tionists wished, the fate of the negroes 
might have been as deplorable as that 
of the aboriginal Indians. 


‘* At present they have a monopoly of 
the labour-market; the planters being 
bound to feed and clothe them; and 
being unable to turn them off and take 
white labourers in their place. They 
could not contend against white immi- 
grants; time would be required to pre- 
pare them for the competition, and time 
the abolitionists will not allow. In the 
West Indies, the climate is so sultry, 
relaxing, and trying to Europeans, and 
the whites so few, that the proprietors 
have no choice. Not so would it be in 
the South American States. In sixty 
years, according to Professor Tucker, 
of Virginia, the population will be fifty 
persons to a square mile. Long before 
the productive lands will have been cul- 
tivated, and the inferior soils resorted 
to, the price of labour will fall, gradu- 
ally, as compared to the means of sub- 
sistence; and economy will force the li- 
beration of the slaves, and the employ- 
ment of the more economical and pro- 
ductive labour of freemen. The same 
causes will then come into operation, 
which formerly emancipated the villeins 
of Western Europe ; and will one day set 
free the serfs of Russia. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the planters will 
not wait for more than half a century 
for such an end of the institution of 
slavery; for the increase of the co- 
loured population in sixty years would 
be a formidable evil, since in this in- 
stance they are not, like villeins and 
serfs, of the same race as their masters. 
They cannot be fused at once into the 
general mass, and become amalgamated 
with the whites; for their colour still 
remains as the badge of their former 
bondage, so that they continue, after 
their fetters are removed, to form a se- 
parate and inferior caste. How long 
this state of things would last, must de- 
pend on their natural capabilities, mo- 
ral, intellectual, and physical; but if in 
these they be equal to the whites, they 
would eventually become the dominant 
race, since the climate of the south, 
more congenial to their constitutions, 
would give them a decided advantage.” 


We are irresistibly impelled to 
give Dr. Lyell’s conclusion, it is so 
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just, so rational, so philosopher-like ; 
so totally different from the ranting, 
nonsensical violence of ignorant and 
unreasoning philanthropists :— 


‘* A philanthropist may well be per- 
plexed when he Tulees to devise some 
plan of interference which may really. 
promote the true interests of the negro. 
But the way in which the planters would 
best consult their own interests, appears 
to me very clear. They should exhibit 
more patience and courage towards the 
abolitionists, whose influence and num- 
bers they greatly overrate, and lose na 
time in educating the slaves, and encou- 
raging private manumission, to prepare 
the way for general emancipation. All 
seem agreed that the states most ripe 
for this great reform are, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tenessee, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri. Experience has 
proved, inthenorthern states, that eman- 
cipation immediately checks the increase 
of the coloured population, and causes 
the relative number of the whites to 
augment very rapidly. Every year, in 
proportion as the north-western states 
fill up, and as the boundary of the new 
settlers in the west is removed farther 
and farther beyond the Mississipi and 
Missouri, the cheaper and more accessi- 
ble lands, south of the Potomac, will 
offer a more tempting field for coloniza- 
tion to the swarms of New Englanders 
who are averse to migrating into slave 
states. Before this influx of white la- 
bourers, the coloured race will give way, 
and it will require the watchful care of 
the philanthropist, whether in the north 
or south, to prevent them from bein 
thrown out of employment, and reduce 
to destitution. 

“If due exertions be made to culti- 
vate the minds, and protect the rights 
and privileges of the negroes, and it be 
nevertheless found that they cannot con+ 
tend, when free, with white competitors, 
but are superseded by them, still the 
cause of humanity will have gained, 
The coloured people, though their num- 
bers remain stationary, or even dimi- 
nish, may in the meantime be happier 
than now, and attain to a higher moral 
rank. They would, moreover, escape 
the cruelty and injustice which are the 
invariable consequences of the exercise 
of irresponsible power, especially where 
authority must be sometimes delegated 
by the planter to agents of inferior edu- 
cation and coarser feelings. And last, 
not least, emancipation would effectually 
put a stop to the breeding, selling, and 
exporting of slaves to the sugar-grow- 
ing states of the south; where, unless 
the accounts we usually read of slaver 
be exaggerated and distorted, the life of 
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the negro is shortened by severe toil 
and suffering. 

** Had the white men never interposed 
to transplant the negro into the New 
World, the most generous asserters of 
the liberties of the coloured race would 
have conceded that Africa afforded space 
enough for its development. Neither in 
their new country, nor in that of their 
origin, whether in a condition of slavery 
or freedom, have they as yet exhibited 
such superior qualities and virtues as to 
make us anxious that additional millions 
of them should multiply in the southern 
states of the Union; still less that they 
should overflow into Texas and Oregon.” 


Oregon reminds us, that we owea 
sentence or two to that subject, which 
recently so deeply engrossed the at- 
tention both of Britons and Ameri- 
cans. We have not, indeed, touched 
upon many topics that enter into Ame- 
rican “realities,” not from want of 
inclination, or of materials; for we have 
not even glanced at Mr. Wyse’s views 
of the mechanical and agricultural pur- 
suits of the people, nor at Dr. Lyell’s 
geological revelations; we have not 
even entered upon Mr. Fetherston- 
haugh’s work, giving, as it does, by 
far the best views of life in the less- 
visited parts of the south and west ; 
nor the Mexican and Indian antiqui- 
ties; nor the state and prospects of 
American literature. As to Ore- 
gon—its geography, natural history, 
and the claims and rights of the 
contending parties to the possession of 
it, we have nothing to add to what our 
readers may find in our number for 
March, 1843, vol. xxi. 

The whole question of Oregon— 
once so alarming in its aspects on the 
peace of the world, is now, we trust, 
finally and happily settled; and we are 
of opinion with Mr. Wyse, that had 
there been war, President Polk would 
have been as much deceived in his ex- 
pectations of sympathy from the Ca- 
nadians, as we are sure, with the de- 
ceased Mr. O’Connell, he would have 
looked in vain for support from Ire- 
land. 

The truth is, that as former Presi- 
dents had their names connected with 
certain great measures and events, Pre- 
sident Polk had fancied that his would 
go down to posterity with the Madi- 
sons, the Jeffersons, the Jacksons, as 
Polk who frightened Britain into the 
surrender of Oregon. Polk and Ore- 


gon would sound as well as Jackson 
and the Bank Charter. Besides, in 
his remote western circle, surrounded 
by the highflyers who talk of the Ameri- 
can eagle, and its strength of pinion and 
power to soar, he had felt some mighty 
impulse stirring him ; and, doubtless, 
said to General Cass, his Euryalus— 

“ Aut pugnam, aut aliquid jamdudum invadere mag- 


num 
Mens agitat mihi; nec placida contenta quiete est.” 


He paused, however, while there was 
room and time for deliberation; and 
when he inquired 


** Diine hunc ardorem mentibus addunt 
Euryale? An sua cuique Deus fit dira cupido ?” 


he came to the conclusion—taking the 
wisest and most judicious of his own 
countrymen into his counsels—that 
the latter, not the former, was the 
source of his inspiration. 

There is very little doubt that Pre- 
sident Polk calculated on the agitation 
and confusion of Ireland, and fancied 
that, provided other circumstances 
were equally unfavourable, England 
dared not assume the majestic tone 
that became her, in asserting her rights, 
and refusing to succumb to dishonour 
and wrong. The enemies, however, 
of both England and Ireland, will be 
happily and utterly disappointed, if 
they anticipate any discordance in the 
encounter of acommon foe. An Ame- 
rican, M‘Connell, gave utterance to 
the feeling, when he spoke of “ the an- 
nexation” of Ireland to America; but 
O’Connell could tell them, that in case 
of war, the Irish would be found “an- 
nexing” themselves to America; but 
then it would be as the Saturnian 
queen was “ annexed” (addita) to the 
hapless Teucri, and the result would 
be the same: 


“ Nee Teucris addita Juno 

Usquam aberit ; cum tu supplex in rebus egenis, 
Quas gentes Italum, aut quas non oraveris urbes ?” 
Or, as the noble dog of Homer “an- 
nexes” himself (“arrnra:) to the beast 
of prey: 
06 D “ors cis vt xvwy, ovos aryerov NE Asovros 

“Awenra: xaromichs, woo Taxssoos wt- 

woibws, 
loyia vs yrourous rt tAsooousvoy vs doxevss.” 


Still, however, the restless aspira- 
tions of the Transatlantic Republic— 
were, * Onward.” We have just 
seen a book published in America, 
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* Life in California,” by an Ame- 
rican, and dedicated to a_ Bosto- 
nian, William Sturges, ‘* One of the 
Early Adventurers to the Western 
Coast of America.” It unfolds, not 
obscurely, the spirit that delighted 
to prey on Mexico’s weakness, if 
it dared not encounter’ Britain’s 
strength :— 


“In the many revulsions suffered by 
Mexico,” says this writer, “‘ from poli- 
tical struggles, California has had her 
share of domestic disturbances, and for 
years past it has been the scene of nu- 
merous conflicts. The natives possess 
an inveterate dislike towards Mexico, 
which has given rise to sundry revolu- 
tions in their government. The time is 
not far distant when they will cease 
from such broils, and either become 
consolidated into an independent form 
of government, or be the subjects of 
some foreign administration. Immigra- 
tion will aid the former, while the attrac- 
tion of its magnificent and giant harbour 
of St. Francisco may in a very few years 
effect the latter.” 


Again, after describing the anarchy 
during the war between America and 
Mexico, he concludes :— 


** Many would have been thankful for 
the protection either of England or 
America; and, indeed, a great many 
desired it, in preference to the detested 
administration of Mexico. Perhaps 
there are many who feel now as they 
did then. And, in this ‘Age of 
annexation,’ why not extend ‘the 
area of freedom’ by the annexation of 
California? Why not plant the ban- 
ner of liberty there, in the fortress 
at the entrance of the noble, the spa- 
cious bay of St. Francisco? It re- 
quires not the far-reaching eye of the 
statesman, nor the wisdom of a contem- 
plative mind, to know what would be 
the result. Soon its immense sheet of 
water would become enlivened with 
thousands of vessels, and steam would 
ply between towns, that would, as a 
matter of course, spring up on the 
shores; while on other locations along 
the banks of rivers, would be seen ma- 
nufactories and saw-mills. ‘The whole 
country would be changed ; and instead 
of one Loins deemed wealthy, by being 
possessed of such immense tracts as are 
now held by the farming class, he would 
be rich with one quarter part. Every 
thing wouldjimprove—population would 
increase, consumption be greater, and 
industry follow. All this may come to 
pass; and, indeed, it must come to pass, 
for the march of emigration is to the 
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West, and nought will arrest its ad- 
vance but the mighty ocean.” 


Since, then, much progress has been 
made for the preparation of the way 
to realize these expectations, what 
shall be the effect of the present con- 
test with Mexico, and of the immense 
accession of territory already gained, 
or hereafter to be acquired, upon the 
destinies of that continent, we may not 
conjecture. 

We are not of those who envy the 
extent of territory possessed by Ame- 
rica, nor her rising power, wide- 
spreading commerce, and rapid pro- 
gress in literature, science, and the 
arts. We do not dislike—nay, we 
rejoice—to see her take her share in 
all that becomes a mighty people, for 
the civilization and Christianization of 
the world; and, even though she has 
a wilderness on her western frontier, 
that would afford ample scope for the 
exploring energies of the whole civi- 
lized world, sending forth her ships on 
voyages of discovery—like Alexander, 
panting after new worlds, while three- 
fourths of the old were desert and un- 
explored. It is true, she is not equal 
to “ The Old Country,” whose efforts 
for discovery, and whose colonial pos- 
sessions, are in an inverse ratio to her 
own narrow boundaries ; yet we read 
with interest the voyage of her disco- 
very-fleet of five ships, for five years, 
in five massy volumes—traversing the 
broad Pacific, avenging the wrongs of 
their injured and murdered country- 
men on lawless Feejee barbarians, and 
everywhere finding Americans em- 
ployed in civilizing and Christianizing 
the islands of the Southern Ocean. 
But, in a spirit of the purest friend- 
ship, we wish her to learn the lesson— 
as important, as difficult, for indivi- 
duals and nations—* to bear good for- 
tune well;” and when we read what 
gratifies us of her prowess and pros- 
perity, we feel anxious that the judi- 
cious writers of her daily and periodi- 
cal press—and she has many of them— 
should assume the office which the 
poet, with whose sentiment we com- 
menced this article, assigned to his 
Muse, in reference to his rising friend ; 
the office first of Congratulator, and 
next of Monitor ;— 


+ « « « ™ Primum gaudere, subinde 
Preceptum auriculis hoc instillare memento; 
Ut tu/ortunam, sig nos fe, Celse, feremus.” 





The Death-Chant of King Regner Lodbrok. 


THE DEATH-CHANT OF KING REGNER LODBROK. 


[The song presumed to have been sung in his dying moments by Regner Lod- 
brok, King of Denmark in the ninth century, has obtained, and indeed deserves, 


a world-wide celebrity. Regner, as my readers are probably aware, was one 
of the mightiest and most successful of the invading conquerors of his time, and 
carried his victorious arms into Ireland, England, Scotland, the Orkney Isles, 
Norway, Sweden, a large portion of Russia, and most of the countries that lie 
about the Archipelago. eing, however, at length, defeated in battle by Ella, 


the usurper-king of Northumberland, he was barbarously cast by that monarch 


into a pit swarming with serpents, and there left to perish. In his last agonies 


he is poetically qpent to have chanted his own Death-lay—poetically, I say, 
for there is scarcely a particle of evidence that the composition is really his. 
The probability is much greater that it was penned or sung by his second wife, 
Kraka; and indeed it is rather oftener alluded to by Scandinavian writers as 
the Krakamal, or Song of Kraka, than as the production of Lodbrok himself. 


That Kraka was a poetess, is admitted; many of her verses have been quoted 


by Biérner in his Nordiska ee Dater, and the “ Death-chant” is specially 
ascribed to her by the historian Grater (see his Nord. Blumen, p. 28.) At the 
same time, too much stress, I grant, should not be placed on de mere title of 
the poem, for, to go no further, the Hako-nar-mal, of which I propose to give a 
translation shortly, bears the name of Hako, whereas it is notoriously the pro- 
duction of the bard Eyvind. The opinion of Thorlacius, Van der Hagen, and 
even Suhm (in his “History of Denmark”) is, that the authorship of the 
“‘Death-chant” belongs exclusively to the chronicler Bragi; and even so great 
an authority as Professor Finn Magnussen seems disposed to regard this opinion 
as more than merely hypothetical, if one may judge from his words. ‘ Den,” 
he observes, “var efter Suhms Beretning, der vistnok har den stérste Sandsyn- 
a for sig, endskjéndt jeg ikke kjender dens Kilde.” (This is the opinion 
of Suhm, and I consider it the most plausible of any as yet offered, though I do 
not know his reasons for adopting it.) Others, again, have refused to acknow- 
ledge in the poem a composition earlier than one of the twelfth century; and 
certain it is that, as though to perplex commentators, the Skalda nowhere 
alludes to it, nor does the annalist, Olaf Thordson, who died about the year 
1200, appear cognizant of its existence. Amid so many conflicting judgments, 
it is not, perhaps, easy to arrive at a satisfactory decision with regard to the 
question. My readers, however, will, I should suppose, be likely to take less 
interest in the fact concerning the authorship of the poem than in the merits, 
whatever they may be, of the poem itself; and it is therefore with the more 
willingness that I proceed to lay before them the following translation—pre- 
mising, only, that Pies had in every stanza thereof the wholesome terror of 
Voltaire’s denunciation before my eyes—‘‘ Malheur a vous, faiseurs des tra- 
ductions littérales, qui, traduisant chaque parole, énervez le sens. C’est bien 
la qu’ on peut dire que la lettre tue, et que l’esprit vivifie!”] 


I. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 

For the glory of Dannemark,—hurrah ! 

*Tis now some score...years or more, since first we sailed away, 

As blithe as larks, in our barks, at the ruddy break of day. 
Far across the high North! 

Twenty and three...kerls were we, gay, ironboned and fleet, 

Twenty and three of us voyaged away to achieve a glorious feat— 

Away, away, at the dawn of day, to achieve a feat of wonder, 

With blades that blazed as lightning, and anon rang down in thunder, 
So voyaged we forth— 

I and twenty-two, my chosen crew—but my name was as yet not Lodbrok. 
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Il. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah ! 
A serpent lay athwart our way, on the lofty shining shore ; 
All brass to pierce: fiend so fierce had never been seen before 
In the land of the Goth! 


My warriors’ brands brake in their hands—I alone with my terrible axe, 
Made fly into shreds his plated scales, and slew him in four attacks.* 


Yes! let the winds of the blastful North, wherever abroad their breath blow, 

Tell high and low, to friend and foe, that my arm bestowed his death-blow ! 
Then to Thora my troth 

Was plighted for life ;+ and she, my wife, and her kindred, called me Lopsrox.f 


Ill. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah |! 
I remember well how many fell at Eirar§ in my sight. 
In its boiling gulf the water-wolf had a fattening feast that night. 


How his cubs lapped the blood ! 
And to and back the yellow-and-black ... ee flitted around. 


The blgck waters glared in the ghastly moon like one wide horrible wound. 


Still, to and back the yellow-and-black ... prey-birds flitted, croaking ; 
Never before had they quaffed at gore so freshly hot and smoking, 
As on that lurid flood, 
That howled under those among our foes whom Hela laid low through Lodbrok! 


IV. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah ! 
While yet a boy, my one toy was the three-ribbed iron spear ; 
Therewith I played, unafraid, and joyous many a year. 
But anon came the sword— 
The broadsword blue—and daily grew less ponderous in my grasp 3 


Less weighty for me, but more for them whom it brought to their final gasp. 


* In the ages of classical antiquity, heroes combated both monsters and men 
alike; but in their achievements they appear to have for the most part contem- 
plated some useful end. In Scandinavia, on the other hand, warriors would seem 
to have fought for the mere pleasure, or, as we Irish would say, the pure fun of 
fighting, and perhaps also with a view to exhibit their prowess. Nothing is told 
us with respect to any local or other advantage derived from the destruction of the 
serpent mentioned in the text. We might suppose the whole story an allegory, but 
that serpents and dragons have always figured very conspicuously in the Scandina- 
vian mythology. For that matter, it is true, we meet with them east, west, north 
and south. The narrative in the Book of Genesis unquestionably involves a deeper 
mystery than any that can attach to an ordinary tale of conquest over these 
monsters; but the European legends of SS. George and Michael, and their combats 
with dragons, could be paralleled by many of the most popular oriental histories 
and traditions, 

t Thora was given in marriage to Regner, as a reward for his valour. She was 
he daughter of Harald, or Haranth, Jarl (Earl) of Gothland. See the Laudnama- 

oh, p. 384. 

t yea, Leathern, Brok, or rather Brekur, Trews. If we mistake not, there isa 
Dutch hero in Washington Irving’s ‘‘ History of New York,” who bears a similar 
title. Regner wore coarse leathern nether garments, it seems, to protect him 
from injury in his combat with the serpent. But why not rather steel armour? De 
Méril, we may observe, is of opinion that Lodbrok signifies Pean dure, or. Tough- 
skin, and that it is the natural and not the artificial apparel of Regner which is 
here alluded to. 

§ At present Oresund (the straits of Helsing) according to Saxo Grammaticug, 
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Three heroes and I, with swords like that, dispatched to their cold clay pillows 

Eight haughty Jarls, by the dark Thonau,* whose beach-reeds drank in billows 
The sweat we outpoured ! 

From Skyf the three were fetched by me, the far-sailing Regner Lodbrok. 


Vv. 
We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah ! 
Know ye Elsinore? From its shore some two-score kerls of mine 
Sent a hundred hauberked Orkney Norse to drink of Odin’s wine. 
We had hard battling there! 
The blue blades gleamed, the red earth steamed, the fireful skies burnt black ; 
Then, bark by bark, up the dark Iweefa lay our track. 
By fields and fiords shields and swords on that dread day were well met ; 
Both axe and glaive on that day clave the skull-bones through the helmet! 
I had armour then to wear, 
Suits on suits, an’ so I liked, but I still rode Regner Lodbrok. 


VI. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah ! 
From the time of noon until the moon arose on the swollen wave 
We rested not, for our blood was hot, and the enemy fiercely brave. 
But Harald the Bold 
Was pierced through the heart by a random dart, and fell from his vessel-side ; 
The battle then ceased,§ and We, we sailed along with the evening-tide. 
Prince Harald’s domains were the oft-ploughed plains of Ocean’s measureless 
acres ; 
No Jarl that I know ever rioted so among rocks, and storms, and breakers. 
Of the truly royal-souled 
Of the men of this globe was Harald the Prince ; I say it, I, Regner Lodbrok ! 


VII. 
We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah! 
On Skarpey’s shore the purple gore had the look of a living sea. 
Our strong-armed young ... warriors flung their shields away in their glee. 
How the axes did swing ! 
The javelins hissed through the smoke-blue mist, as when Urkas’ arrows were 
hurled, 
By mg that fell from Heaven to Hell, at the Powers of the Higher 
‘orld, 


* According to Worm, this was the Danube; and his conjecture is, I believe, a 
correct one. . 

t De Meril thinks that is the Iby, while Worm rather conjectures it to be the 
Vistula. The settlement of the point is not of much importance. 

t All warriors who fell in battle were, according to the belief of the Norsemen, 
immediately after death admitted into the palace-halls of Odin. The Christian 
creed, in like manner—if I may so speak without being accounted profane—guaran- 
tees to those who die martyrs, instantaneous entrance into heaven without passing 
through any middle state. 

§ The battle ceased directly a king or prince on either side happened to be killed. 
In slighter mellays a mere wound sufficed for its termination. he prevailing no- 
tion was, that victory would ultimately declare for the first slayer or wounder of a 
chief, and that there was therefore no use in prolonging the contest. The reader 
may trace a something approaching to this belief in the well-known couplet in Sir 
Walter Scott’s poem— 


‘© Who spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
His party conquers in the strife.” 
Lady of the Lake} 
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I slew the King, the mightiest man among the Norroway Norsemen, 
I split him through, I hewed him in two, at the head of my chain-mailed horse- 
men. 
He was Rafna the King ; 
And among the foe there were wrath and woe, and cursing of Regner Lodbrok ! 


VIIT. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 

For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah! 
On Ulla’s plain ... the red rain ... roared in torrents down. 
There many Jarls won fresh laurels and ever-during renown, 

For we battled hand to hand ! 
The smell of the blood spread many a rood through the hot and clotted air, 
And brought the vulture down from his cliff, and the wolf up from his lair. 
King Eyastane, though he fought in vain, was a prince of dazzling valor— 
Dismay was unknown to his mighty heart, and his brown cheek never knew 

pallor. 

He was born for command, 

And was wroth to yield the battle-field to even a Regner Lodbrok ! 


Ix. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah ! 
At Innthur’s isle we halted a while: ye doubtless know it well ; 
A barren and rough . .. region enough, all precipice, tarn, and fell. 
There we gave the geyer-hawk 
And the carrion crow such a feast, I trow, asrarely falls to their lot ; 
White flesh for food, and for drink red blood, all steaming and seething hot! 
The giant-wolf that Hala bestrides,* who scorneth Odin’s horses, 
Might gorge himself to the throat that night, I ween, on heroes’ corses. 
Even now, they who walk 
O'er the spot a" spy what bones yet lie... strewn there, by the hosts of 
brok ! 


x 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah ! 
O |! ’twas a day to chant for aye, the Day of Borgunthurhomb, f 
Where, foot by foot, we battled our way, over the steep we clomb. 
There we sweated beads of blood ! 
There _— in showers those shafts of ours that shattered the shields of our 
oes, 
And scattered in flying fragments far the clangorous brass of their bows. 
There Volknir fell: a braver leader never donned casque or war vest ; 
He sowed his lands with slaughtered men, and gave the ravens the harvest ! 
He might well have withstood 
Any foe save me, but his trust was gone when he met with Regner Lodbrok! 


* Hala was a giant, and bestrode a gigantic wolf (invisibly) through all the re- 
gions of the North. His name, however, it may be remarked, is commonly used by 
the Scandinavian poets to represent indifferently any giant, ogre, or vampire what- 
soever. 

+ Legis opines that this is the isle of Bornholm. Possibly he may be right, but 
Ihave my doubts. Ptolemy gives Worms the name of BogCsrouayos, and Pentinger 
calls it Borgetomagus. ‘These titles are barbarously like the name in the text. 
There was, moreover, formerly, in the Markgrave of Heppenheim, a tract of land 
called Burgunthart. Those who are curious on this point may consult my friend, 
Jacob Grimm, in his Deutsche Heldensage, p. 66. 
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xt. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah ! 
In Flanders, where . . . we lost King Freyr, the battle raged all night— 
And thrice we drave to the brink of the wave his brazen chariots bright, 
But, woe to us! here 
Our valour was vain; we left on the plain a hundred knights or more. 
And Hilda mourned our loss with tears ;* we had never succumbed before ! 
Of a stalwart build was Freyr the King ; his limbs were broad and brawny ; 
But he fought and fenced in vain against the triple-fold shield of Hauny,t 
And his dark-bluish spear 
Broke short on that wall! I saw him fall:—alas! I Regner Lodbrog! 


xIT. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 

For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah ! 
Anear to nglaint we once were fain ... to fight, if we would not fly, 
While hail-bolts fell, and the wrathful yell of the blast rose wild and high. 

We were only One to Three— 
But our blades were good, and our boiling blood made light of the ice and hail, 
And we struck, in our ire, whole masses of fire from the Enemy’s coats of mail. 
Six days we fought; on the seventh morn, where the coasts of the Scythian’s 

Ilwun§f rise, 

We celebrated the Mass of Swords, in the blood-red rays of sunrise. 

Valthiof had the sea 
For a nuptial-bed ; the bride he had wed was widowed by Regner Lodbrok! 


xIII. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah ! 
At Barthafirth,|| amiddle their mirth, while they quaffed the treacherous mead, 
We stormed the camp of some fourscore knights, I, Regner, taking the lead. 
The corpses, half-armed, 
But bloodless and black, lay on our track, in hideous guise around, 
For the sweat on our swords made each of our strokes inflict a poisonous wound, 


Hilda was the Goddess of War. She naturally lamented the defeat of Regner, 
as the most distinguished of her heroes. 

+ A celebrated pirate and brigand of the ninth century—the Paul Jones and 
Schinderhannes together of Scandinavia. He was successful in every battle, all 
weapons constantly breaking against his shield, which was popularly supposed to 
have been charmed by some “ Wizard of the North.” 

¢ Hunnvra Suthica. This is, doubtless, the Humber. The reader may remem- 


ber Milton’s line— 
“ Or Humber loud, that bears the Scythian'’s name.” 


§ Oddamessa. The occurrence of this remarkable expression here has led some 
commentators to question the fact of the high antiquity claimed for the “ Death- 
Chant.” But Christianity, it should be noted, had already been more than a century 
established in England; and the rites of the Mass were doubtless familiar to the 
Pagan Scandinavians, That Regner spoke in derision is, I believe, the opinion of 
Ferguson and other eminent critics; but I should conceive that the dying monarch 
was by no means in a jocular mood, and that he merely borrowed the phrase for 
the nonce, as best calculated to express the nature of the ceremony, whatever that 
was, which appears to have been gone through on the occasion to which he alludes. 
I may here be permitted to add, in corroboration of the probable justness of this 
view of the passage, that the funeral rites of Balder, who was burned at the stake 
long before the introduction of Christianity into Scandinavia, popularly went by 
the name of Kyndilmessa, or mass of (blazing) faggots. 

| This is probably the Frith of Perth. 
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Till the stormy tide rushed in, and swept to a watery pillow and pallet 

The prostrate foes we had felled by blows as thick as fom Odin’s Mallet ! 
After this, all unharmed, 

We put out to sea, and I crowed for glee, I shouted, I, Regner Lodbrok! 


xIv. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah ! 
Twas a wintry morn, in Hathnings-born,* when first we descried a host 
Of horse and foot, that rapidly bore . . . down towards us on the coast, 
So, we sprang to the beach ; 
And we battled until . . . each cliff and hill appeared to whirl and reel— 
I slew eleven stout kerls, myself, with hatchets of stone and steel. 
Oh! I felt as proud as in the hour when first my right hand bore a 
Blue spear in the fray, or as on the day when I won my bright-haired Thora. 
Well, too, fought all and each 
Of my hardy crew, for the heroes knew that their Leader was Regner Lodbrok! 


XV. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah ! 
At Northumrar our Battle-star scarce shone with so brilliant a glow. 
There three times ten of our mightiest men were laid, as by lightning, low. 
Night came down on us dark, 
With storm and sleet ; but we scorned retreat ; some twenty or more were 
drowned ; 
And, with Morning’s light, a ghastly sight encountered our gaze around— 
By valley and cliff steeds gory and stiff, with their riders weltering under— 
Strewn arms, crushed casques, and the livid flesh masques of skulls that lay 
cloven asunder ! 
Among the cold and stark 
Was the giant Bal-drigh; he was eight feet high, and the friend of Regner 
Lodbrok ! 


XVI. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 

For the glory of Dannemark,—hurrah ! 
At Volthur’s mouth, in the Isles of the South, we had cause of wailing and woe: 
So savage a host as thronged the coast we never had met for a foe— 

Soon their victory was won ! 
The shower of their quick steel shafts rose thick . . . and black on the loaded 

air, 

And in vain our gallant warriors fought with the frenzied rage of Despair, 
I saw my son hurled down the steep, my noble son Raugvollo— 
His bones yet bleach on the stormy beach below in Dallathar’s Hollow! 

My own heroic son ! 
I mourned him with tears, but in after-years, I avenged him well, I, Lodbrok ! 


XVII. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark,—hurrah! 
At Vetrafortht we Men of the North had a terrible fight, in truth, 
Horse lay on horse, and corse on corse, of the Flower of the Irish Youth, 
And our own, heaped and blent ! 





* Can this be Haddington Bay ? + Waterford. 
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There fell the Prince, Mac-Art; not since ... have I met with a braver 
chief— 

But our own ranks, too, were thinned to a few; so our stay in the isle was 
brief. 

We left the Dead, as a feast outspread, to the Wolf-dog and the Raven— 

And, with ships ill-stored, then went on board, and steered away from the 
haven, 

Not with overmuch content! 
But Dannemark still had blood to spill, and she trusted in Regner Lodbrok ! 


XVIII. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark,—hurrah ! 
There was a mist on the morn: the sun rose shorn, at first, of his fiery pride— 
But he soon he shone out; then broke a shout from the faithful few by my 
side ! 
What a sight we beheld ! 
On the strand anear, lay, pierced with a spear, my brave son, Agnarbrand, 
While my henchman Thar! held angry parle, it seemed with a hostile band. 
We leaped on shore! By the Hammer of Thor but it largely lightened and 
thundered. 
The barbarous hordes fell under our swords, and went down to hell by the 
hundred. 
Our blows would have compelled 
Even Hamdir’s shield and arms to yield,* had he fought that day against 
Lodbrok ! 


xIx, 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark,—hurrah! 
My henchmen swore to wade in gore to the knees for ten days’ time. 
For they mourned the youth whom a savage unruth had massacred ere his 
prime. 
And “ Revenge !” was their cry. 
So, in Skada’s Bay, from day to day, the sterns of their ships and mine 
Shone dark and bright with a purply light, as if bathed in lustrous wine, 
And the glaring flood around ran blood, so long as the ten days lasted, 
- And each acre of soil that had thriven through toil we left all bloody and 
blasted: 
All was blood, sea and sky, 
And earth and air! A Wholesale Slayer for the time was Regner Lodbrok! 


xX. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark,—hurrah ! 
At Lindisfarne there yawned a tarn: ‘twas wide and deep to see— 
“* Now, whoso springs,” I said to the Kings of the Isle—and these were three— 
** O’er the tarn, shall be Chief!” 
But they mocked my words, and drew their swords, and we battled from Noon 
to Night, 
And a hundred suits of mail were the fruits of our valour in the fight. 
Ere break of day we voyaged away to the south o’er glassy surges— 
Disdaining rest, for our arms, we guessed, were Odin’s appointed scourges ! 
Everywhere our stay was brief ; 
The conqueror hath such a call to wrath!—and I was the world-famed 
Lodbrok ! 
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XXII, 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 

For the glory of Dannemark,—hurrah ! 

’Twas at Alasund! Its warriors shunned, at first, our slaughterful.arms, 

But soon they poured, with club and sword, adown on our host in swarms, 
And we faced them, nothing loth! 

There fell the Prince of the Dazzling Locks, the Favorite of the Fair— 

The Pride of the North for Valor and Worth—the Childe of the Golden Hair ! 
King Horn, too, a Goth 

Of an honored line, as old as mine, sank under the steel of Ledbrok! 


XXII. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark,—hurrah ! 
The bossed shield rang; the broadsword swang; the casque was fent and 
riven ; 
The strong steel cuirass shivered and sprang, from the force of the fierce blows 
given. 
Souls were sent to Odin fast ! 
It was in the far-famed Onlugar,* the loveliest isle of isles— 
We spoiled and slew its Nobles and Chiefs ; they lay dead piles on piles! 
* Our swords devoured flesh, marrow, and bones, with the hunger of raging 
dragons, 
And the red blood flowed as though hot wine glowed and gushed from a million 
flagons ! 
Till time itself be past 
The fury and might of that dreadful fight will magnify Regner Lodbrok ! 


XXIII. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark,—hurrah ! 
O, Hilda! why ... did I not die ... in arms on the battle plain ? 
I courted Death ; I had worn the wreath of Conqueror not in vain— 
I had worn it overlong! 
The Brave soon learn what the Wise discern, that Life brings little but 
Pain; 
Who, sire or youth, can say with truth he would live his own again ? 
A slave in soul is the craven wretch that can hug to his heart the sorrow, 
The toil, the crime of this warring world, and calmly pursue each morrow 
His career of Woe and Wrong! 
Not such am I! Let me dazzle and die! Soever said Regner Lodbrok ! 


XXIV. 
We have hewn with our axes and swords, 

For the glory of Dannemark,—hurrah ! 
I count it just—as a hero must—that Conflict rage to the knife— 
For man against man, and clan against clan, is the Law of Strife and Life. 

All despise the poltroon, 
While he reveres even where he fears, and, in spite of his nature, pays 
His tribute of homage to manly Valour in admiration and praise, 
The man who would move a maiden to love, whether menial or monarch’s 

daughter 

Must stand as a rock, amid the shock ... of spears on the Day of Slaughter. 

It is then a willing boon 
The damosel’s heart—not bought at mart—but as Thora’s to Regner Ledbrok! 


* Anglesea. 


Vor. XXX.—No. 176. 
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XXV. 
We have hewn with our axes and swords, 

For the glory of Dannemark,—hurrah ! 
I now perceive that the Nornas* weave the thread of each man’s years ; 
Each, when too late, reads his fate ; it is when his death-hour nears ! 

Little once did I dream, 
Even on that day ... when I lay ... all faint on my vessel’s deck, 
While dark blood ... as a flood ... streamed from my head and neck, 
O! little I thought that Ella the King was destined as my victor— 
That I should lie in this hideous pit, bound hand and foot by his lictor ! 

But all gloom, without a gleam, 
All darkness is his Future unto each, as to Lodbrok! 


XXVI. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah ! 
Closed is my race—I go to my place in the Dome of the warlike Dead. 
It is Odin who calls: ... in his halls ... the banquet lieth spread, 
And the wine burneth bright. 
Let me rejoice that I hear his voice—that he welcomes me among 
The Mighty of old, the Intrepid-souled our Northern skalds have sung ! 
Oh! they shall see ... one in me, well worthy their proud greeting— 
There shall be thunder and storm in Heaven, I promise them, on our meeting. 
Gods and men shall unite 
To give me the meed of each great deed that I wrought on Earth, I, Lodbrok! 


XXVII. 
We have hewn with our axes and swords, 

For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah! 
I perish here, ... but my sphere ... is henceforth wider and higher. 
And Aslug’s t five ... sons will strive ... in battle for their sire. 

They will conquer Ella yet! 
So soon as they know that I undergo to-day the fiercest pains 
Of Death in this ... accurst abyss, their arms will sweep the plains, 
For, braver youths I never have known ; they inherit and will not smother 
That high heroic fire of soul that burned within their mother ! 

This o’ermasters all regret 
I else might feel that Fate should deal thus fearfully hard with Lodbrok ! 


XXVIII. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 

For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah ! 
My hour draws nigh; ... yet I hie without fear to my gloomful goal. 
Ye fanged snakes, your fury makes no terror in my soul! 

Gnaw and sting till 1 expire! 
Above my grave ... the blue glaive ... will mow its hundreds down: 
My sons will soon avenge my death, and trample Ella’s crown—t 
Full well I know that those leal youths will neither halt nor slumber 
Until they have slain both him and his, and wasted all Northumber 

With steel and flaming fire, 
Asan offering made to appease the shade of their father, Regner Lodbrok ! 


* The Parce. 

+ This was the true name of Regner’s second wife, though she usually went by 
that of Kraka, or the Crow, perhaps from the blackness of her hair. Her five sons 
were called Ivar (or Hingvar), Biauru, Ilvitserk (or Hubba), Sigurth, and Raun- 
valla. It is either a highly poetical thought in Regner, or a sad blunder of 
his poet, to associate the latter slain hero with his brothers in their work of 
vengeance. 

t This prediction was fulfilled to the letter in the year 867, when Ella was con- 
quered, and put to death, with exquisite tortures, by the sons of Lodbrok. 
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XXIx. 


We have hewn with our axes and swords, 
For the glory of Dannemark—hurrah ! 
My course isrun! Fifty-and-one ... fights have I seen to their close. 
Thrice ten, and fifteen ... times I have been ... victorious o’er my foes! 
Fare thee well, thou fair Earth! 
Farewell, bright sun! My course is run, a course I never deplored— 
On the dark-red wall of the Skalds’ high Hall shall henceforth hang my sword! 
Battles, banquets and mirth 
Will survive, I wot—and wherefore not ?—the death of Regner Lodbrok! 


XXX. 


All is o'er! Ha! what shadowy forms 

Are flitting through the pit to and fro! 
They beckon me hence! Come they thence ... whither I now depart ? 
Soon shall I know! ... the final throe already rends my heart! 

Hark! I hear their silent words! 

‘The Disir* are we! We are sent to thee, to lead thee to a home 

Of pomp and gloom beyond the tomb! Fear nothing, hero, but come !” 
It is well! I go!—If to Weal or Woe, I wiss not w ell, and care not— 
Wherever be cast my future lot, mine arm shall smite, and spare not !— 

So the clash of shields and swords 
But sound in his ear, he hath no fear of his destiny, Regner Lodbrok! 


* The Disir were an order of demon-angels commissioned by Odin to maintain a 
constant watch over the actions of mankind. They were particularly partial to 
great heroes, always waited on them in their last hours, and after death introduced 
them into the Scandinavian Paradise. 
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I map snatched but a hurried sight of 
the most prominent among the wonders 
of Rome, when passing southwards, in 
the last days of November, and having 
basked away the winter months under 
the sky of Naples, I returned, about 
the beginning of March, to the holy 
city, where it was my purpose that the 
holy week should find me a sojourner. 
On my arrival, I found the whole Ro- 
man world, stranger as well as native, 
streaming towards the quarter of the 
Lateran, some to perform, others to 
see performed, an act of devotion, to 
which was annexed the benefit of three 
thousand and odd years’ plenary indul- 
gence. This was the ascent of the 
scala santa, which, as the reader pro- 
bably knows, is—or is not ?—the stair- 
ease of the Pretorium, or palace of 
the Roman governor at Jerusalem, 
which was trodden by the feet of 
Christ, when conducted by his accusers 
before Pontius Pilate. This relic— 
more august, if the tradition respect- 


ing it be true, than all the ruins of 


the Forum, and richer than all the 
riches of the Vatican—was brought 
from the east, I know not when, nor 
by whom, but probably by some cru- 
sader or some pilgrim of the eleventh 
or twelfth century, when men went to 


Jerusalem for relics, as they do now to 


Rome for antiques, and if they brought 
but money and faith, were quite as 
little likely to come away disappointed. 

Whoever brought the staircase, there 
it is now, ina small chapel built ex- 
pressly to receive it, beside the gigan- 


tic church of the Lateran, and within 
view of the Porta San Giovanni, by 


which the traveller coming from Naples 
enters the eternal city; and hither, as 
above set forth, everything within the 
circuit of Rome’s walls, that had a knee 
to bend or an eye to gaze withal, was 
wending its way at the moment of my 


arrival, either to perform the ascent to 


which so much spiritual profit was at- 
tached, or to look on while others per- 


formed it. 
It is a long way from the Piazza di 
Spagna, which, with the streets adja- 


cent, is, during the “season,” a sort 
of Roman Little Britain, to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lateran ; and I deter- 
mined to save myself a journey for 
some ensuing day, by stopping at once 
to contemplate the strange spectacle 
which the spot I was on presented. I 
do not know if it be correct to call the 
-building that contains the scala santa 
achapel. It is an open ‘pavilion, the 
whole breadth of which is occupied by 
three parallel staircases, terminating 
above in a kind of lobby, or platform, 
and here it is possible that an altar 
may stand, but I have no recollection 
of having observed such an object. In 
truth, the picture before me—a living 
and moving one—left little observation 
to be bestowed on its inanimate frame. 
A dense mass of human beings, young 
and old, male and female, of all classes, 
and apparently of all countries, covered 
the central staircase from bottom to 
top, painfully working their way up 
the sacred steps on their knees, This 


is the only manner in which it is law- 


ful to ascend the scala santa: neither 
the hand nor the foot may touch its 
hallowed surface. To creep up on 
all fours would be scarcely a less pro- 
fanation than to walk up; the knees 


are the only part of the human body, 
the contact of which is not considered 


to violate its sanctity. A numerous 
crowd, collected about the stair-foot, 
continually fed the ascending stream, 
and was itself every moment reinforced 
by new devotees dropping in in every 
direction. Nothing could be more 


heterogeneous than the composition of 
the multitude, nothing more pictu- 


resque than the motley variety of cos- 
tume and physiognomy which it pre- 
sented. The Roman from the Tras- 
tevere was there, with his sullen brow, 
and, no doubt, with his stiletto hid in 
his waistband. There was the bearded 


friar, of mortified aspect, and at his 


side the peasant girl, with her bronze 
cheek and her flashing eyes, her quaint 
square head-tire, scarlet boddice, and 
system of petticoats, of all the colours 
intherainbow. Brigand-looking figures 
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of men were there, elbowed by sleek 
citizens, who would have been woefully 
ill at ease, had they chanced upon such 
company in some sequestered part of 
the Campagna. Shepherds were there, 
whose coat was nothing more than a 
sheepskin, with two holes for the arms, 
and whose nether limbs were enveloped 
in raw hides for hose, curiously gar- 
tered about with thongs of the same, 
to keep them on. Then there were 
figures in the garb of pilgrims, who 
had journeyed to Rome expressly for 
purposes of devotion or of penance. 
There were Armenians, too, and 
“united” Greeks, giving a dash of 
oriental character to the scene; and 
there were beggars, problems of filth 
and raggedness beyond all solving, of 
whose neighbourhood few left the 
sacred place without carrying away 
some memento. Nor was there want- 
ing a goodly proportion of those classes 
whose country is not indicated by their 
habit, persons of the middle and higher 
ranks, in which all national distinction 
has lost itself in the uniform style of 
dress adopted generally throughout 
Europe; the ugliest form, perhaps, 
into which the primeval fig-leaf has yet 
developed itself, and the universal pre- 
valence of which seems to me, more 
than any thing else, to prove that the 
world is in its dotage, and cannot last 
much longer. However, what the garb 
did not reveal, the features and com- 
plexion did, and there was as little pos- 
sibility of mistaking the Englishman, 
the German, and the Italian, as if they 
had carried labels on their foreheads 


to refer them to their respective tribes, 


It would be difficult to describe the 
mixture of feelings with which one 
gazed on this extraordinary scene— 
the strange, perplexing, irritating sen- 
sations prodidced by all that ad- 
dressed itself to the eye and the ear. 


The restless, uncouth, shuffling, joint. 


less kind of motion, that pervaded the 


ascending column, really dizzied one’s 
brain; and the continuous low sighing 
sound—partly, no doubt, expressive of 
religious emotion (indeed, the eyes of 
Many were streaming with tears, as 


they dragged themselves on), but 
partly, too, of pain and fatigue, bodily 


distress and exhaustion—issuing from 


more than a thousand breasts at once, 
oppressed one’s own breast with a 
sense of nightmare, and exercised a 
dreary fascination that made it equally 
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disquieting to stay, and impossible 
to go. 

In the uppermost step is a cross, set 
in the stone, which each penitent 
kisses as he completes the ascent ; 
having passed this, he is at liberty to 
stand up, being no longer on the 
ground hallowed by the divine tread. 
Those who have made the ascent, come 
down by the side staircases, as it is not 
permitted to descend the scala santa. 
People whose penitential feeling is of 
more than common intensity, do not 
content themselves with one ascent. 
Some repeat the exercise a prodigious 
number of times, and lay up for them- 
selves ages and cycles of indulgence, 
in which the period of the world’s 
duration loses itself like a drop in the 
ocean. A poor woman, the wife of a 
man who attended me as a servant 
while I sojourned in the holy city, 
went up so often, that she brought on 
a spitting of blood, and was obliged to 
leave off from sheer physical inability 
to kneel in an upright posture. Had 
she been allowed to use her hands, 
she would have done it twice as often. 
But, even should the penitent fall on 
his face, he must recover his erect 
position without helping himself in the 
way that nature instinctively prompts ; 


and where there is such a press of 
ascendants, so wedged and so locked 


together as to rob their movements of 
everything like freedom, and urged on 
without cessation by the numbers 
thronging up from behind, it is not 
to be wondered at if one, now and 
then, should lose his balance in the 
course of an ascent of eight-and- 
twenty steps. 

Among the English at Rome that 
year (it was 1831), there was a young 
man, named L » whose recent 
abandonment of the tenets of Protes- 
tantism was making no little noise 


among his compatriots, especially as he 
was known to be animated by all the 
proverbial zeal of a neophyte, and had 


already gained over a somewhat con- 
spicuous convert to his new creed, in 
the person of a clergyman, of aristo- 
cratic birth, and of those peculiar 


views in religion which the holders 


of them designate as “evangelical.” 


L was an assiduous frequenter of 
the scala, one ascent of which he held 
to be equal in merit to a whole life of 
ordinary good works: in fact, as he 
argued, the former was a more direct 
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compliance with our Saviour’s com- 
mand to “follow him” than the latter. 
He was of an heroic faith, was L——. 


quite ready to exclaim with the judi- 


cious Tertullian, “ Credo quia impos. 
sibile.” He was the only Roman 


Catholic I ever met with, who avow- 
edly believed that the “‘ holy house” 
of Loretto was carried by the angels 
from Nazareth to Tersati in Dalmatia, 


in the year 1291, thence to Recanati in 
Italy, in 1295, and finally, in the same 


year, to the favoured place where it 
now stands. However, he told me, 
for my own encouragement, in case the 
choking character of this legend should 
happen to be the only difficulty in the 


way of my becoming a “ Catholic,” 


that the church does not enjoin the 


belief of it on the faithful,as necessary 
to salvation, which, no doubt, is ex- 
tremely considerate of her. I pro- 
mised L » in consequence, that if 
ever I found the road to Rome cleared 


of all other difficulties, I would not 


stop short at the Three Taverns for 
this one. 

At that time defections from the 
Anglican Church to the Roman were 
not things that happened every day, 
and L *s conversion—or perver- 
sion, if the reader will—was an event 


sufficiently out of the common to make 


him the “lion” of the moment, though 
I confess I never heard him roar 
without suspecting that the hide of the 
king of cats covered an animal better 
fitted by nature to eat thistles than 
men. Nevertheless, he certainly car- 


ried off some of the English that year 


at Rome, and I have heard that the 
beast of prey developed itself in him 
to an alarming extent after his return 
to England. 

The zoological question apart, I 
found L an interesting study, and 


I cultivated him as such. The story of 


his conversion, which he was fond of 
telling, was not without its moral. As 
early as eight years old, it was a stum- 
bling-block to him to hear the minis- 
ter say in the church service, and to 
have himself to say in the catechism— 


 Tbelieve in the holy CatholicChurch.” 


He could not see why Protestants 
should call theCatholicChurch “holy.” 
If it was holy, why did they protest 
against it? ‘Then he had heard dark 
tales of the doings of this ‘* Catholic 
Church”—the dungeons and torture- 


chambers of the Inquisition, the fires 
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of Smithfield, the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew, the dragonades—tales 
that reproduced themselves in his 


nightly dreams, and long filled him 


with a vague fear of solitude, even by 


day; and the church that has done 
these things he was to call “holy.” 
It was a riddle past his finding out. 
At a suitable age he was placed 
under the tuition of a clergyman, a 


man of great worth and ability, but 


of the modern or so-called “evan. 


gelical” school in religion. L 

now thought he had a fine opportunity 
of getting a solution of his difficulty 
about the “ Catholic Church.” He 
spoke to his tutor on the subject, and 


the latter informed him that the true 


catholic or universal church was an 
invisible community, consisting of all 
those who held “ evangelical’ views, 
no matter to what denomination or 
sect they belonged ; and that it was 
in this invisible or spiritual church, 


and not in the visible body to which 


the Romanists applied the name, that 
Protestants professed their belief, when 
they employed the words of the creed 
referred to. With this explanation, 
in default of a better, L was fain 
to content himself, and the principles 


it indicated were those upon which the 


whole system of religious instruction 


imparted to him, for some years from 
this time, was based. In his fourteenth 
year, however, an event occurred, 
which brought about the crisis of his 
life. This was the introduction of an 
old emigrant abbé into his tutor’s house, 


to give lessons in French to L—— 


and his fellow-scholars. The abbée was 
the first Roman Catholic—a fortiori, 
the first Roman Catholic priest—that 
L had ever seen, and it rather 
took him by surprise to find the old 
gentleman so little ofanogre. It was 


difficult to believe that that benevo- 


lent-looking brow could darken into 
the frown ofa ruthless inquisitor, that 
those meek eyes could sparkle with 

leasure to see a poor little Protestant 
oes twisting before a slow fire, or that 


that kind, encouraging voice, with a 
touch of sorrow even in its cheerful- 
ness, could, and would, if circum- 


stances did but permit, order the 
thumbscrews to be applied to the re- 


verend tutor himself. Equally diffi- 
cult was it to persuade one’s self that he 
had a miniature rack at his lodgings, 


for the purpose of putting any unfor- 
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fortunate neighbour's cat he could lay 
hands on to the question, or that his 
customary solace of a Sunday evening 


was to consign all the mice he had 
caught in his cage-trap during the 
week, to the fires of a mimic auto da 
fe- Inshort, L began to suspect 
that a certain lady was not so scarlet 
as she was painted, and that ‘ Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs” might not be quite 


so true as the Gospel. It happened 


one day that he found himself alone 
with the abbé, and his old difficulty of 
the “ Catholic Church” recurring to 
his mind, he determined to try how 
far the views of a Romish priest on 
the subject might agree, or disagree, 


with those of histutor. The extreme 
opposition in which he found the two 


statements surprised him. His tutor 
had told him of an invisible church, 
the members of which were joined to- 
gether in no ostensible organization, 
but, on the contrary, were kept asun- 


der by the countless variety of conflict- 
ing organizations, in which they were 
joined with those who were no mem- 
bers of their spiritual communion at 
all. The Frenchman found it no hard 
task to show him the incompatibility 
of all this with the notion of the 


church as exhibited in the Scriptures 
—as “a city set upon a hill ;” as “ the 
pillar and ground of the truth;” as 
a body fitly joined together, and com- 
pacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth,” and in which no member can 
say to another, ‘“‘I have no need of 
thee.” He easily showed L » in 


short, that neither he (that is, L——) 


nor his tutor, believed in a church at 
all; that they had no evidence of 
the existence of their invisible com- 
munity ofevangelicals, scattered among 
the different denominations and sects 
of Christendom ; and that even sup- 


posing such a community did exist,— 
that is, supposing that each of those 


denominations and sects did contain a 
certain number of persons, who held 
certain opinions in common, still their 
consent in these opinions, being far 
less conspicuous than their disagree- 
ment in other things, could never sup- 
ply the place of that unity by which, 
according to the intention of the ador- 
able Founder of the church, the world 
was to be led to believe in his divine 
mission. 

It was no part of the plan of mon- 
sieur Vabbé to apprize his pupil that 


the principles in which the latter had 
been brought up were not those of the 
church of which he was a member. 


On the contrary, it was most desirable 


that he should continue to suppose, a8 
he had hitherto done, that the “ low- 
churchism” of his tutor was the only 
position left for those who rejected 
the pretensions of Rome. L was 
now convinced that he had never “ bes 


lieved in the Holy Catholic Church ;” 


he was artfully led to the conclusion— 


or at least he was not warned against 
concluding—that nobody who was not 
a Romanist did believe in: it, and a 
Romanist he at once became. Totally 
ignorant of the existence of a way in 


religion, which was neither ultra-Pro- 


testant nor Popish, he no sooner felt 
that he had no firm footing in the 


former of these extremes, than he na- 


turally threw himself headlong into the 
other. 


I am indebted to L for some 


new lights upon points of history which, 
if his views be correct, are still the 


subjects of very general misapprehen- 
sion in this country. The students of 
the German college at Rome wear red 
gowns: this colour, L told me, 
was adopted at the time their college 
was founded, namely, the time of “the 


so-called Reformation,” in allusion to 


the persecution then raging against all 
Catholics in Germany, which dyed the 
white robe of the faith with the blood 
of so many of its wearers. Upto that 
time I had been under the impression 
that the “ persecution” was on the 


other side, and that the blood in which 


the “ Catholics” of that age séaled 
their faith, was that which had run in 
the veins of its impugners. This, it 
seems, was a mistake. Mistakes are 
like dogs ; every one of them has its 
day. But every day has its morrow, 
when the mistake is found out, or the 


dog hung. The age we livein may be 
called the age of the detection of his- 
torical mistakes. What has not our 
nineteenth century accomplished in 
this way? What one fact do we be- 
lieve now in the way it was believed 


fifty years ago? The whole world of 


the past stands on its head. Perkin 
Warbeck was the Duke of York; 
Bloody Mary was a princess of a par- 
ticularly tender disposition ; Pope Hil- 
debrand was a saint; Wallenstein was 
a loyal subject; Shakespeare never 
stole a deer in his life; Oliver Crom» 
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well was not a humbug; Hazlitt had 
no pimples; the Prussians won the 
battle of Waterloo ; and—it was John 
Huss that burned the Council of Con- 
stance. 

One consequence of my acquaintance 
with L was, that I learned a good 
deal of what was going on in the Ro- 
man “ religious world.” Among other 
things that he imparted to me (always 
with a view to my soul’s health) were 
certain circumstances connected with 
the recent election of Pope Gregory 
XVL., indicating the more than com- 
mon satisfaction of heaven with the 
said election, and portending a great 
consequent accession of prosperity to 
the cause of religion. As history, in 
her purblind way, will probably over- 
look the circumstances in question, 
when compiling her records of this 
— s reign, perhaps I can do no 

tter than put them at once out of 
the way of oblivion, by inscribing them 
on the time-defying columns of Atma. 

The sacred college, on the demise 
of Pius VIII., were greatly perplexed 
in their choice of a successor to the 
pontifical chair. The times demanded 
the promptest election, yet along time 
had elapsed, and what hand was to hold 
the keys remained still undetermined. 
Pius had died on the last night of No- 
vember, 1830: the whole of December 
was past, and nearly the whole of 
January, and the body of the faithful 
was still “acephalous.” Meanwhile, 
the troubles of Europe, or at least of 
European governments, which had 
commenced with the “ three days” at 
Paris, were spreading, like the cho- 
lera, from duchy to duchy of Ger- 
many, from canton to canton of Switz- 
erland, and how soon they might come 
pouring, like Hannibal and his Afri- 
cans, over the Alps, the devil alone, 
who was at the bottom of them, could 
tell. I myself had been assured at 
Bologna, in the preceding November, 
by a valet de place, who told me he 
could speak English like a native—and 
who did, but not like a native of Eng- 
land—that there would be a revolution 
in the papal states before six months 
were gone by; and, no doubt, where 
things of this kind were so openly 
talked of to strangers, some vague 
murmur of them, at least, had found 
its way to the ears of those whom they 
more immediately concerned. On all 
accounts, religious and secular, it was 
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bad to be without a pope, and yet of 
getting a pope there did not seem to 
be the remotest prospect. The delay, 
it is said, arose from the clashing in- 
trigues of France and Austria, who 
played their game with such exquisite 
balance of skill, that there was every 
reason to fear it would never get 
played out. 

It must be recollected, that what 
makes the election of a pope a matter 
so slow to come to a conclusion is, that 
the voting is by ballot, that no one 
can be declared elected who has not 
two-thirds of the voices, and that per- 
haps not one of the electors is entirely 
without some hope that the choice may 
fall on himself. 

While things were in this unsatis- 
factory position, an old friar, in one of 
the innumerable convents that beatify 
the seven-hilled city, had a vision. St. 
Peter stood at his bedside with the 
unappropriated keys in his hand, and 
asked him (the friar, “a very simple 
man,” L said) who he thought 
ought to havethem. The simple man 
was quite confounded at being con- 
sulted by such a personage, and on such 
a point ; and humbly replied, that that 
was a matter far above his judgment, 
but that he was sure the person pre- 
destinated from all eternity to the 
charge in question would turn out to 
be, on the whole, the fittest, and that 
of course no one knew better who 
that person was, than the very saint 
it was permitted his unworthiness to 
speak to. Several nights in succession 
the visit was repeated, and the same 
conversation took place. At length, 
another and a more illustrious visitant, 
even the blessed among women herself, 
appeared at the bedside of the friar, 
and instructed him, when St. Peter 
next came and asked who should be 
pope, to answer “ Cardinal Mauro 
Cappellari,” for that this distinguished 
ecclesiastic was indeed pre-ordained 
from before all ages to fill the aposto- 
lic seat in these dangerous and unbe- 
lieving times, and that he was the 
chosen instrument to restore the 
church to her ancient glory and power, 
and to establish the true faith over the 
whole earth. 

This, L told me, was not the 
only revelation which had been made 
on the subject. Many holy persons at 
Rome had seen visions, and dreamed 


dreams, all purporting that the various 
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forms of evil in the world—infidelity, 
heresy, and the rest—would, during 
the pontificate of Gregory XVI. unite 
their forces, and come to a head; and 
that, after some terrible effects of this 
league, all the parties to it would meet 
a still more terrible destruction, and 
then would begin the millennium. All 
the holy nuns and abbots, and that sort 
of people, who had the gift of pro- 
phecy, declared glorious times to be 
coming. 

It is remarkable that, at the very 
same time, the Irvingites were pro- 
phesying to the very same effect in 
London, and the Lardonites in Swit- 


zerland.* 

Well, St. Peter came again the 
night after the visit of the: Virgin Mo- 
ther, with the usual question. The 
‘simple man” answered him in all 
simplicity, as he had been instructed 


by Mary, and the next day, being the 
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2nd of February, 1831, Cardinal Mau- 
ro Cappellari was proclaimed pope, and 
bestowed the apostolic benediction upon 
the expectant multitudes from the front 
of the Basilica Vaticana. He appeared 
in the vestments appertaining to his 
new dignity, attended by two cardinals; 
and nobody could deny that he was a 
man of a goodly presence, with no pro- 
minent bad point about him but his 
nose. However, the prophecies “which 
went before on him” had intimated that 
his reign was to have a stormy begin- 
ning, and this soon began to be ful- 
filled. His election was received with 
some discontent by the Romans, not on 
the ground of his personal qualities, 
for on this score all admitted that there 
was only room for the most cordial ap- 
probation ; but he was a foreigner— 
that is, he was not born within the es- 
tates of the church ; he was a native of 
Belluno, in the Venetian territory, and 


* The sect of the Lardonites originated at Yverdun, in Switzerland, about the 
same time that that of the Irvingites made its appearance in London. A close re- 
semblance subsisted between these two sects, in all their leading features, and I 
cannot but think that an authentic account of them, as well as of some communi- 
ties nearly similar, which arose at the same period in different parts of Germany, 
in Sweden, and in France, would form a valuable contribution to the history of 
epidemic insanity. Like the Irvingites, the Lardonites boldly took in hand the in- 
terpretation of the unfulfilled prophecies; loudly denounced all the rest of Christen- 
dom as apostate and drunken with the wine of Babylon ; declared themselves raised 
up to be the messengers of one last warning to mankind before the coming of the 
day of judgment ; professed to be governed by apostles who have their vocation by 
direct revelation from heaven ; permitted women to speak in their meetings, and 
were proficients in the unknown tongues. The Swiss enthusiasts, however, seem 
to have been a little crazier (or perhaps more hearty in their enthusiasm) than the 
English. They sent no letters by post, because St. Paul always sent his by some 
brother or sister, such as Onesiphorus, or Tychicus, or Phebe. They burned 
a parcel of Cesar Malan’s hymn-books at their apostle’s feet, because the Ephesian 
converts did the like with their books of magic. Being unable to perform “ signs 
and wonders,” and yet feeling that a mission such as theirs ought not to be with- 
out that kind of evidence, they resolved, with great straightforwardness, to make 
signs and wonders of themselves, which the men effected by suffering their beards 
to grow (on the principle that all Christians are Nazarites), and the women, by 
wearing their hair over their faces in the manner of a veil, that being the use for 
which, according to 1 Cor. xi. 15, a woman’s hair is given to her. There were eight 
Lardonites left in 1837, when I was last in Switzerland: they sat on a bench, with 
a table before them, holding the last judgment, to which, however, an unbelieving 
world could not be got to come. 

t Incontestably, the leading feature of the epoch was that which became pope’s- 
nose, when Cardinal Mauro Cappellari became pope. It is a remarkable fact, that 
this organ, on finding itself in the responsible position of being followed by him 
whom the whole Catholic world followed, actually grew two inches in length—as 
if it felt, in some obscure way of its own, that the age called for progress, Some 
years later, when it had attained a development hardly less astounding than that 
of Mr. Newman’s theology, the Romans took so many liberties with it, in the shape 
of caricatures and pasquinades, that the police felt itself called on to interfere ; 
and noses were placed in the index of subjects not to be handled with levity, at 
Rome, as pears, about the same time, were at Paris. The utmost indulgence in the 
jocular, that a Roman, after this, ventured to permit himself, was to touch his 
nose whenever he passed a gendarme, and remark, as if for his own admonition, 
“ Di questa cosa non si parla pir.” 
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every body knows that the Romans 
count the Venetians almost as little 
their fellow-countrymen, as the Ply- 
mouth people, according to Dr. John- 
son, do the folks at Plymouth dock. 
Another point, not in the new pope’s 
favour, was his being a monk, the tem- 
per of the time being hostile to the 
whole conventual system.* Thenthere 
were elements of disorder already at 
work in the Ecclesiastical States, as 
well as in the rest of Europe. Among 
the Romans themselves, there were 
enough who wanted to have no pope 
at all ; and the licence of the times (the 
carnival having just commenced) fa- 
voured the views of those who medi- 
tated a disturbance of the existing or- 
der of things. The very day after his 
election, the new pontiff received the 
tidings of the insurrection at Modena, 
and in other cities of Italy. On the 
9th of February, that is, seven days 
after his accession to the sovereignty 
of the church, he addressed a paternal 
proclamation to the subjects of the 
Holy See, exhorting them to quietness 
and order. But the exhortation bore 
little fruit. Bologna had broke out 
in insurrection on the 4th of February, 
and was declaring the temporal power 
of the pope abolished, while his coro- 
nation was actually taking place in St. 
Peter's at Rome. Ferrara, Ancona, 
Urbino, followed the example; and, on 
the 12th, the metropolis itself caught 
the flame, and was the scene of a revo- 
lutionary attempt. It was towards 
eight o’clock in the evening of this 
day, that the stillness of the Eternal 
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City was broken by the rattle of mus- 
ketry, startling her strangely-mingled 
population like the first pulse of an 
earthquake. From fifty to sixty per- 
sons, it seems, had assembled in the 
Piazza Colonna, which was barricaded 
on the side next the Corso with slight 
wooden palings, on account of the 
horse-races. During the day, military 
posts had been established in different 
parts of the town, and the guards 
strongly reinforced ; and, in addition 
to these precautions, a numerous patrol 
traversed the streets from nightfall. 
In passing along the Corso, the assem- 
blage in the Piazza Colonna attracted 
the attention of the officer command- 
ing the patrol, and his suspicions were 
aroused by the manner in which they 
had, as it were, entrenched themselves 
behind the palisading already referred 
to. He challenged them—they made 
no answer ; he called on them to dis- 
perse—they kept their ground ; he ad- 
vanced with his men to dislodge them 
from their post—they met him with a 
brisk discharge of pistols. He now 
gave the word to fire, a volley of mus- 
ketry followed, and by the time the 
smoke rolled off, there was not an in- 
surgent to be seen; the piazza was 
cleared—the smoke itself had not va- 
nished more noiselessly than they whose 
retreat it covered. It was evident that 
the insurgents had expected the mili- 
tary to run away; and that they did 
not, remains a riddle to all who know 
anything of Roman soldiers to this 
hour. The only solution of the diffi- 
culty I can suggest is, that they would 





* Indeed the secular clergy were not in much better odour at Rome, just then, 


than the regular. A priest was stilettoed, that same Lent, at the altar : the as- 
sassin, it was said, was a jealous husband, and so unpopular was everything eccle- 
siastical at the time, in the city of ecclesiastics, that public sympathy, notwith- 
standing the monstrous sacrilege connected with the act, was altogether in favour 
of the perpetrator of it. Another man was stabbed one fine March day in the Via 
San Bastianello, under my very windows ; but this was not so romantic a business 
as the other, for the sufferer was only a clerk of Torlonia’s, and was at his desk 
again, as well as ever, a day or twoafterwards. A priest of my own acquaintance, 
and who was giving me Italian lessons, came in one evening out of breath, and as 
pale as if he had met the ghost of Remus. He had been attacked by bravoes in the 
very Piazza di Spagna, as he passed the foot of the great stairs leading up to the 
Trinita dei Monti. These stairs are great places for cutting throats, as the church 
at the top of them is one of the holiest in the holy city, and enjoys the privileges of 
asanctuary. My little Abbate had been fortunate enough to have to do with a 
clumsy practitioner, and the stroke aimed at him did not take effect. “I did ron,’ 
said he, telling the story, ‘like a bear.” The only motive he could suppose to have 
instigated the attempt on his life, was the prevailing hatred of the clergy: he had 

hat he was aware of, but his three-cornered hat was sufficient 


no personal enemy t ‘ 
to fox him out for the dagger. After that, Thad to take my Italian lessons in 


the morning, for there was no getting my Abbate out again at night. 
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have run away, after firing, had not 
their adversaries anticipated them in 
the movement. When Roman meets 
Roman, then comes, not the “ tug of 
war,” but the question for each— 
whether to run at once, or to wait a 
moment and see will the other do it. 
None of the shots from the insurgent 
party had taken effect ; and as the pi- 
azza presented no traces of blood, it 
appeared that the fire of the patrol had 
been equally inoffensive. That real 
bullets had, notwithstanding, been dis- 
charged, was sufficiently manifest next 
morning, for they were found sticking 
in the shutters and door-frames of va- 
rious shops in the Corso, opposite to 
the spot where the encounter had taken 
place. Nobody, therefore, could say 
that the soldiers had not been in dan- 
ger, and the consciousness of this, no 
doubt, made them think with a just 
pride of the night past, and with no 
less just a terror of the night coming. 
The next night, however, passed 
over without disturbance, but on the 
morning of the fifteenth, tricoloured 
cockades were found scattered along 
the streets, inscribed with the words, 
* questo v la morte—this, or death!” 
which was undeniably very bold lan- 
guage, though less impressive, perhaps, 
than it might have been, had the re- 
treat of the Piazza Colonna not been 
so exceedingly prompt. In the course 
of the day placards were posted in all 
quarters of the city, by order of the 
authorities, announcing that, for 
weighty reasons, the carnival was cur- 
tailed of the three days it had yet to 
run (it was rumoured that the conspi- 
rators had fixed on that very day to seize 
the carriages parading the Corso, and 
to convert them into barricades 2 la 
mode de Paris) ; the theatres were 
closed, and vigorous measures Taken to 
render an outbreak impossible. But 
the insurrection, though checked in 
the eapital, grew more formidable every 
day in the provinces ; it spread rapidly 
along the coast of the Adriatic; the 
town and fort of San Leone, with 
forty pieces of cannon, fell into the 
hands of the rebels, who opened the 
prisons, and thus made some recruits, 
who had no reason to love the existing 
government or laws; Ancona next 
opened its gates to the insurgent army, 
and it was not long before Spoleto, 
Foligno, Terni, and Narni, in like man- 
ner espoused the revolutionary cause. 
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In short, the pope was ina fair way 
of being left with as little worldly 
power as ever St. Peter himself could 
boast of, when Austria interfered, and 
restored things to their former posi- 
tion. 

Among the leaders of the insurrection- 
ary movement, were two of the younger 
members of the Buonaparte family, who, 
it seems, saw nothing unbecoming in this 
kind of return for the papal hospitality 
exercised towards their house. One 
of these young scamps was shot ina 
skirmish, which the zealous Romanists 
looked upon as a most extraordinary 
intervention of divine agency, and a 
manifest judgment. Indeed, L did 
not hesitate, in informing me of the 
event, to say that “one of the Buona- 
partes had been struck dead ;” he took 
care, however, not to add, that it was 
a bullet he had been “ struck” with. 

Another miracle that occurred in 
the course of this war was the follow- 
ing :—During the siege of Rieti by the 
insurgents, a {tremendous hail-storm 
came on, which poured out its undivided 
fury upon the ranks of the besiegers, 
not one hailstone falling within the 
walls ; so that the garrison fought in 
downright luxury, while their assail- 
ants could not so much as look up to 
the walls to see who was shooting them, 
without having their eyes knocked out 
by a bullet from the clouds. Pictures 
representing this miracle were to be 
seen in all the shop-windows at Rome; 
and certainly nothing could be bluer 
than the hail shower, nor more scarlet 
than the fires spouting from the ram- 
parts of the town. 

I remember asking Chiavari, Tor- 
lonia’s son-in-law, how the war was 
going on. * Oh, capitally,” was his 
answer: “the rebels haven’t a leg to 
stand on. The pope’s general has 
posted himself in the most advantage- 
ous manner, taken up the most beauti- 
ful position that ever was seen. He’s 
at one side of a river, and the rebels 
are at the other, and they can’t get at 
him at all. Poor fellow! he has no 
troops with him, or he’d beat them to 
a jelly. But, you see, that’s just the 
drawback.” 

Well, this beginning of his reign 
gave Gregory XVI. quite as much as 
he wanted of the carnival, and he would 
most surely have abolished it alto- 
gether, if he had not felt that that 
was the most infallible way he could 
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take to bring about a revolution in 
earnest. However, he did the next 
thing—he forbid masks. A carnival 
without masks he thought would offer 
fewer facilities to the hatching of trea- 
son. Grievous was the grumbling of 
the Romans at this prohibition. Your 
Roman is habitually a gloomy variety 
of your species homo: you shall not 
meet with a more serious-looking po- 
pulace anywhere in Christendom than 
that of the eternal city. But what 
looks to be seriousness is sullenness: 
verily, an ill-humoured generation are 
the modern representatives of the gens 
togata. Nevertheless, by some strange 
secret in psychology, there lies a vein 
of the richest buffoonery beneath the 
morose exterior; and no people hail 
with greater joy the season that sanc- 
tions the maddest pranks, and stamps 
ridicule on no folly but that of being in 
one’s wits. Still, it is only under a 
a mask that Romans can laugh: to 
fool it with a bare face would be but 
barefaced foolery. 

The carnival of 1833, the time of 
my second visit to Rome, was an un- 
masked one, to the ineffable disgust of 
all who took part in it. The Romans 
grumbled; and I, being at Rome, did 
as the Romans did—I grumbled too. 
We both thought (the Romans and 1) 
that the holy father was setting any 
thing but a Christian example, by keep- 
ing up an old grudge in this implacable 
way; but what use was there in our 
thinking? All we had for it was to 
be as merry as we could, since circum- 
stances allowed of our being no mer- 
rier. To make up, I suppose, in some 
small measure, for the want of masks, 
and put his lieges as far as possible in 
good humour again, Gregory had the 
amusements of the first day (the ninth 
of February) opened by the beheading 
of two men, who had lain a long time— 
one of them, it was said, five years— 
in the dungeons of the Castle St. 
Angelo. This was a great treat to 
the English. I didn’t go myself, as I 
thought I should relish the carnival as 
well without a “ whet” of that nature ; 
but many of my Anglo-Roman friends 
did, and I heard others lamenting that 
they could not make it convenient to 
go. ‘It’s something to have to say, 
you know,” urged a youthful Scotch 
dandy to me, “that one has seen a 
man’s head cut off. I wouldn’t give a 
farthing to see a hang—that’s com- 
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mon.” This dilettante is in parliament 
now, and I suppose if ever the question 
of abolishing the gallows comes before 
him, he will move as an amendment 
that that mode of “ working off” be 
exchanged for the guillotine. 

Among those who did go to the 
beheading was—no matter who—l 
mention no names, but it was a pretty 
pastime for his father’s son. I am 
happy to say he came back as white as 
a tallow-candle, and as sick as if he had 
the said tallow-candle in his stomach, 
having got aspurt of blood over his 
face and waistcoat. He, at least, was 
spoiled for the remaining pleasures of 
the first day of carnival. 

The two men who suffered the ex- 
tremity of human justice on this occa- 
sion were murderers. One of them 
was a vetturino, the victim of whose 
crime had been his partner in trade. 
The story, as I heard it, was to this 
effect. A travelling party, numerous 
enough to require two carriages, had 
engaged the partners for a somewhat 
lengthened and proportionately pro- 
fitable tour. This being concluded, 
the two vetturini set out on their way 
homewards with full pockets, and, at 
the end of the first day’s journey, stop- 
ped at asmall town, well-known to one 
of them, but to which the other was a 
stranger. On driving into the inn- 
yard, he that was acquainted with the 
place proposed to his companion, that 
instead of being at the expense of put- 
ting up their horses there, they should 
take them out to a common at some 
distance from the town, turn them 
loose for the night, and then come 
back themselves to their supper and 
their beds: the other consented, and 
the two men, leaving their carriages in 
the yard, set out for the common with 
the hofses—but did not return. The 
next morning, some dogs found the 
body ofa man, newly murdered, among 
the bushes on the common, and brought 
their masters, who were shepherds or 
peasants of the neighbourhood, to the 
spot: the body was carried into the 
town, recognized by the people at the 
inn as that of the strange vetturino who 
had been there the preceding night, 
and the police put on the track of the 
missing partner. In a country in 
which the passport system prevails, 
it was easy to trace the perpetrator of 
such a crime, and the murderer was 
speedily in the hands of justice. He 
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had gone off with the money and 
horses. They had him five years in 
prison, waiting for some dignus vindice 
nodus, when he might come forward, 
as a deus ex machina, and be guillo- 
tined, to put his countrymen in a pro- 
per frame of mind for a time of merry- 
making. 

The other sufferer was connected 
with a rather more curious story. 
Two English travellers, being over- 
taken by night in the Apennines, and 
no town or village within many hours’ 
journey, found their way to the soli- 
tary dwelling of an humble and hospi- 
table old priest, who made them wel- 
come, gave them of his best to eat and 
to drink, and ventured, as he said with 
a cheerful smile, to promise them 
somewhat better beds than they would 
have met with, had they been fortu- 
nate enough to get on to the place at 
which they had originally calculated 
on halting for the night. The Eng- 
lishmen had, in fact, no reason to re- 
gret the disarrangement of their plans: 
they had a blazing fire on the hearth, 
a pleasant light wine to drink, capital 
soup, substantial and nourishing (very 
unlike the buona minestra they would 
have got, in the shape of a hank of 
vermicelli swimming in a gallon of hot 
water, at the inn), a dish of macaroni, 
and a couple of emaciated fowls, for 
supper, and the conversation of their 
venerable host for entertainment. To 
their surprise, they found the latter, 
though a Romish ecclesiastic, a man 
of liberal and enlarged views; fully 
persuaded of the truth of his own reli- 
gion, yet full of charitable allowance 
for those whose education had taught 
them to entertain different opinions 
from himself; ardently desiring to see 
all divisions among Christians at an 
end, yet abhorring everything that 
bordered upon persecution as a means 
of bringing about so desirable an end. 
In short, the old man was neither a 
latitudinarian nor a bigot, neither lax 
in his own belief, nor intolerant of that 
of others, and his guests really congra- 
tulated themselves on the casualty that 
had brought them acquainted with 
him. He, too, professed himself un- 
der no light dSbligation to the chance 
which had procured him such agree- 
able society, even for so short a time : 
to a man like him, whose habitual in- 
tercourse, for many years, had only 
been with the simple souls that com- 
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posed his rustic congregation, the in- 
terchange of thought, though but for 
an hour, with cultivated men of the 
world, was a luxury which only those 
living in isolation like his could appre- 
ciate: in short, the present visit was 
an epoch, to which, probably for the 
brief remainder of his pilgrimage on 
earth, he should look back with a plea- 
sure not unmingled with some melan- 
choly feelings, grateful for the enjoy- 
ment it had brought him, yet regret- 
ting that that enjoyment had passed so 
swiftly away. ‘The Englishmen were 
delighted, declared they would cer- 
tainly call to see him when travelling 
that way again, and then, as the night 
was wearing on, and they had to be off 
with the break of day, begged to bid 
their kind entertainer good night, and 
exacted from him a reluctant promise 
that he would not disturb himself to 
see them off in the morning. As soon 
as they were in their bedroom, their 
vetturino came to the door, and re- 
quested to speak a few words with 
them, for the purpose, as he said, of 
settling at what hour they were to 
start inthe morning. On being ad- 
mitted, he shut the door behind him, 
and, coming up close to the travellers, 
said, in alow voice— 

“« Signori, if we go to bed in this 
place, we shall never get up again: 
that priest is a - 

And he drew his hand, edgeways, 
across his throat, to supply the end of 
the sentence. 

The Englishmen stared at him in 
utter astonishment ; they thought he 
was suddenly gone mad, or, in any 
case, that he had been making too free 
with the wine of the excellent man he 
so basely maligned. 

** What folly is this you have got in 
your head ?” asked one. 

« What way is this to speak of a 
man who has shown you, as well as us, 
so much kindness ?” subjoined the other. 

*“ Look at his countenance!” pro- 
ceeded the first. 

«« Listen to his sentiments!” insisted 
the other. 

“ And to take such a man for 
. , 

« Cut-throat,” said the vetturino. 

‘* To suppose that such a soul could 
be that of a 4 

«‘ Robber,” said the vetturino. 

“T would wager my life he is no 
cut-throat,” said Englishman the first, 
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‘I would bet half the money I am 
worth he is no robber,” said English- 
man the second, raising the stake. 

« Signori,” said the vetturino, “ did 
you see a woman that went in and out 
two or three times while you were at 
your supper?” 

s¢ Yes.” 

« What do you take her to be ?” 

“ The priest’s housekeeper, or per- 
haps his cook—what else should she 
be ?” 

** Did you observe the diamonds in 
her ears ?” 

«© Diamonds !—no: I saw no dia- 
monds.” 

“Nor I: certainly I saw no dia- 
monds.” 

“ Well, signori, I did; and, trust 
me, whoever she got those diamonds 
from. died without shrift, and was 
buried without de profundis.” 

« Bah” said Englishman the first. 

*¢ Tut, tut !” said Englishman the se- 
cond. 

* Ay, ay, bah is easy said, and so is 
tut, tut ; but I tell you, signori, dark 
as the night is, it is safer for both you 
and me to pass it on the road than in 
this accursed den.” 

« Oh, absurd! we will certainly not 
leave a comfortable house, when we 
have it over our heads, to take our 
chance of falling in with brigands, or 
falling over a precipice, merely because 
the diamonds in a pretty woman’s eyes 
seemed to you, after getting a flask of 
wine under your belt, to be in her ears, 
No, no—here we are, and here we 
stay, till daybreak at all events. To 
the road as early as you please, then.” 

« Well, signori, if you stay here till 
daybreak, you will stay here without 
me, for I ol made up my mind to 
set off this moment.” 

« And leave us without carriage and 
horses! No, that you shall not do. 
We will call our good host this mo- 
ment, and beg him to have his stables 
kept locked. You are not to fancy 
people will suffer you to break your 
engagements with them whenever you 
please.” 

The speaker of the last words was 
approaching the door, intending to 
convey his wish to the master of the 
house that the vetturino should not 
have access to the stables until morn- 
ing, when the latter, laying a hand on 
his arm to detain him, and turning 
very pale, said— 


* Signori, 1 wished, for your own 
sakes, to conceal a thing from you, 
which would make you as eager as I 
to quit this infernal place; but you 
must have it. What do you think I 
found in my soup? It was fine soup, 
wasn’t it ?” 

It was. What did you find? Not 
a snail, I hope.” 

** A snail, signori!’ I wish it had 
been a snail: I see no harm in a snail, 
signori. I should have no objection to 
find a snail in my soup, nor a score of 
snails, for that matter. You don’t 
know what good things snails are in 
soup, signori. No—it wasn’t a snail.” 

* What was it then, in the devil’s 
name? Was it a rat, a toad, a lizard, 
a 





** No, no, signori, it was nothing of 
the kind—it was nothing half so good 
as the worst thing you have mentioned, 
or could mention if you were guessing 
from this till to-morrow. It was Pp 
he gasped, and looked at them with a 
speechless terror in his eyes, that in- 
fected them in spite of themselves. 

«In heaven’s name,” said one of the 
travellers, after a silence of some mo- 
ments, during which his own and his 
companion’s cheeks had become of al- 
most as ashy a paleness as those of the 
vetturino, * what was it?” 

** It was a man’s toe!” 

That was about enough. The Eng- 
lishmen decided upon starting at once ; 
and start they did, to the great asto- 
nishment of the good priest, who did 
all that entreaty and remonstrance 
could do to induce them to stay. 
The dangers of the midnight moun- 
tain-road were fearfully arrayed before 
them—precipice, and torrent, and bri- 
gand, conspiring to “make the sha- 
dows of night horrible ;” but the tra- 
vellers were determined, and off they 
set, thinking for once that it was not 





“ Better to bear the ills they had, 
Than fly to others that they knew not of,” 


Happily, they passed through the night 
unharmed, and very good care they 
took, for the rest of their journey, to 
arrange matters so as to make sure of 
arriving at some town by nightfall, and 
to stop at no more lonely houses ; above 
all, never to cast themselves upon the 
hospitality of a priest. In fact, it was 
a long time before they could see an 
old man with a benevolent countenance 
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without a shudder of horror, or hear 
virtuous sentiments expressed, without 
feeling a cold sweat breaking from 
every pore. Even after their return 
to England, the sight of a clergyman, 
especially if a particularly exemplary 
one, always put them in mind of the 
toe ; and it is a remarkable fact that 
neither of them has ever, to this day, 
been able so far to overcome this un- 
fortunate association of ideas, as to 
accept an invitation to dine with the 
rector of the parish they both live in, 
because, though a man considerably 
under forty years of age, yet, being an 
archdeacon, he is distinguished by the 
title of “ venerable.” 

But to return to my story. The 
travellers had not long arrivedat Rome, 
when they heard that their host of that 
memorable night had been apprehended 
on suspicion of being connected with a 
gang of banditti, and that it had been 
ascertained that the wife of one of the 
band lived in his house, ostensibly as a 
servant, but in reality for the purpose 
of giving the speediest intelligence to 
her husband and his friends when any 
stray traveller chanced to drop into the 
hospitable hands of her virtuous mas- 
ter. This was she of the diamond eyes 
and diamond-dropped ears ; and it was 
no less a personage than her husband 
aforesaid that contributed the second 
head required to season a maskless car- 
nival to the taste of the Romans. 

The day’s amusements closed with 
those most snobbish races, in which the 
horses run without riders, being spur- 
red on by plates of lead, stuck with 
needles, hung at their sides, which go 
flap, flap, at every movement. To add 
to the effect of this ingenious contriv- 
ance, they are shaved here and there 
in tender spots, upon which some 
lighted combustible stuff is then laid, 
that fairly drives them mad. The race 
is along the Corso, which is by no 
means a wide street. The horses are 
half-wild brutes, small, but beautifully 
formed, and as strong as demons ; one 
of them, you would suppose, would 
find a pretty wide street narrow enough 
to gallop down without doing a tole- 
rable amount of mischief. And yet, 
the street along which a whole mob of 
these monsters are set to run is lined 
from end to end with men and women, 
and little boys and girls, standing on 
one another's toes, and burrowing into 
one another’s stomachs—half the wo- 
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men, moreover, according to the judi- 
cious custom of the “ sesk,” when they 
appear in any very particularly danger- 
ous situation, carrying in their arms 
bambinoes, that is, curious little bun- 
dles, with a baby’s head sticking out 
at one end, and a loop at the back to 
hang them up by. 

I went up to Monte Pincio to see 
the spectacle. The horses were per- 
fectly ungovernable, leaped over the 
barriers among the bipeds, knocked 
down the pope’s soldiers by the dozen, 
and threw every thing into the most 
delectable confusion. One riotous 
beast attempted to get away over the 
horses of a carriage standing near, but 
was pulled back by the legs when half 
across. Another actually did make 
his escape under the horses of another 
carriage, and ran away down the Via 
del Babuino, as if he meant to take 
sanctuary in the Piazza di Spagna. 
The best part of the race, by far, is 
before it begins. When the horses 
are once let go, the fun is over ; but as 
long as they are held in, there is a suc- 
cession of groupings of man and horse 
that would furnish endless materials 
of study to the sculptor, and that throws 
all the cut and dry attitudinizing of 
Astley’s into the shade. All this is at 
an end as soon as the barrier is let fall ; 
and you see just alot of runaway horses, 
that appear as if they had thrown their 
riders, and were behaving as the gene- 
rality of their brethren do after an ex- 
ploit of the kind. 

Formerly, the Jews had to run in 
sacks on the first day of carnival, for 
the solace of the people of Rome, who, 
Pagan or Christian, appear always to 
have had a pretty taste in their amuse- 
ments. At last a pope, who seems to 
have laboured under something of a 
morbid and exaggerated sensibility, 
took it into his head that this diver- 
sion was a little savage, and exempted 
the Jews from the obligation of afford- 
ing it, on condition that they should 
pay for horses to run in their stead. 

But the grand amusement of the car- 
nival is, parading up one side of the 
Corso, and down the other, as slowly as 
possible, in open carriages, the occu- 
pants pelting each other with little pel- 
lets of flour, chalk, or any thing else 
that is white, and can be rolled into 
the proper shape. The custom, origi- 
nally, was to pelt with comfits and 
sweetmeats ; but the English, who 
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must have every thing their own sense- 
less way, introduced the pelting with 
rubbish, and now one throws sweet- 
meats only at one’s friends, and people 
one wants to be particularly civil to. 


The English talk very toploftically at 
home about the frivolity of foreigners, 


and the childish tastes of the Italians 
in particular ; but the English abroad 
and the English at home are two kinds 
of English ; and, in my judgment, the 
most puerile Italian is more of a man 


in his amusements than most of his 


glum visitors. The English turn the 
childishness of continental amusement 
into real idiotcy. ‘They are quite as 
far below the Italians in good taste and 
sense of what is becoming and grace- 
ful, as they fancy the Italians to be 


below them in sense and information. 


One must see the English out of their 


own country, to form any notion of the 
queer compound they present of folly 
and conceit, affecting to look down 
upon a people who look down without 
any affectation upon them, parading 
their narrowness, as if it were a proof 
of the soundness of their principles, 
and glorying in their dulness, as if it 
evinced the solidity of their minds. 
The number of them at Rome that 
year was prodigious; during the holy 
week it amounted to twenty-five thou- 
sand; the hotels and lodging-houses 


were filled till there was not a room to 


be had for love or money, and more 


than one milordv, who was come to 
hear the Miserere, or to see the illumi- 
nation of St. Peter’s, had to pass the 
night in his carriage. In fact, they 


were sufficiently numerous to consti- 
tute quite a feature of the place, and 


by no means a feature of interest, ex- 


cept to the inn-keeping tribe. You 
met them in the streets, till you began 
to forget you were notin London, and 
on the promenades you heard their ac- 


cents, so prosaic and toneless, from 
more than half the groups you passed. 


There they were, bestowing their 
tediousness on one another, boring one 
another and you, who wanted to see 
the Italians and their ways, and saw 
little around you but Italianizing 
English. For my part, my only com- 
fort was in the thought that, if 1 was 
bored, I bored in my turn, that I could 
not meet an Englishman but he must 
meet me at the same time, and that the 
impatient ‘“‘there’s another!” was 
simultaneously grumbled behind the 
teeth of both. 
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The view of the Piazza del Popolo 
from Monte Pincio was lively enough ; 
the piazza dotted over with groups of 
gazers; the pope’s cavalry drawn up 
on one side to keep order ; the car- 
riages, in their incessant succession, 


issuing out of the Corso, and having 


turned round the obelisk in the centre 
of the piazza, pouring back into the 
Corso again, the people in them pelting 
each other with merciless fury ; the ex- 
traordinary figures by which the car- 


riages generally were filled—costumes 


of all ages and of all nations of the 
earth—such a medley, such a hubbub, 
such a chaos, that it made one’s head 
giddy to look at; and then to think, in 
a few days comes Lent, and nine out of 
ten of these people will be kneeing it 


up the “sacred staircase,” as I had 


seen them do two years before. It was 
curious both to look at and to think 
of, and one felt, in spite of the Eng- 
lish, that one was abroad—all abroad, 
in fact—not quite sure whether one 
was awake or dreaming—certain only 
that “the schoolmaster” if * abroad” 
at all, was not in this direction, and 


devoutly hoping that, should he ever be 
so ill-advised as to wend his way hither- 
wards, the Romans would flog him 


back to Gower-street with his own 
rod. 


Sunday brought an interruption to 
the carnival, and I went to the English 
chapel, outside the Porta del Popolo, 


where a clergyman, remembered with 
admiration for his mental, and with 
love for his moral qualities, by all of 
our countrymen who visited the eter- 


nal city in those years, then officiated 
as chaplain. 


This Mr. Every-one-knows-who re- 
joiced in no small influence in the capi- 
tal of Christendom. The people of 
the house in which he lodged in 1831, 
had a relative, an orphan boy, who 
from his birth had been in a miserable 


state of health, and whom they were 
too poor to support. One day they 


were mentioning the case of this poor 
boy to their lodger, when the latter 
offered to try if he could not get him 
into one of the institutions for the sup- 
port of orphans, in which Rome is not 
deficient. “T'll try,” said Mr. B—, 
“to get him into the Orfanelli.” Now 
the “ Orfanelli” is an institution into 
which if a boy be got, his fortune is 
made; for, in the first place, he re- 
ceives the best education that is to be 
had in Rome for love or money (in- 
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cluding the most accurate instruction 
in the Ptolemaic system of the uni- 
verse) ; secondly, as soon as he comes 
to years of discretion—no matter 
whether the discretion comes with the 
years or not—he is provided for, if he 


remains a layman, in some of the lower 


government offices, and if he decides 
on embracing the clerical life, has pros- 
pects of the highest. Such being the 
advantages of the ‘ Orfanelli,” it is 
a most difficult thing to get a boy into 
it; none but a Roman prince has a 
right to recommend a candidate for 
admission, and none can be admitted 
but by an order from the pope’s own 
hand. In fact, the institution is de- 
signed for the destitute offspring of 
noble houses fallen into decay. But 
Mr. B—— knew nothing about this; 


he only knew that it would be a very 


advantageous thing to get in; and 
therefore when the relatives of the boy 
said, “* Oh, as to the Orfanelli, we can 
have no hopes of his getting in there,” 
he only rejoined, ** Vedremo, vedremo— 
we shall see how that will turn out.” 
And therewith he betook himself to 
an Englishman of his acquaintance, 
who had the advantage of being the 
nephew of Cardinal Weld, stated the 
case, and said, “if there be merit in 
charity, as your religion teaches, your 
uncle would really do a meritorious 


act in getting this poor boy into the 
Orfanelli.” The nephew, as a dutiful 


nephew naturally would, made the thing 
known to his uncle: the uncle said that 
he had no influence at the Orfanelli, 
but that he would lay the case before 
the president of that institution, Car- 


dinal Romanelli, So to Cardinal Ro- 


manelli—who, I suppose, had been set 
over the Orfanelli for the sake of the 
rhyme—Cardinal Weld went, and told 
him here was a boy recommended for 
admission into the Orfanelli by Signor 
B——, the pastor Inglese, and it would 
oblige him, Cardinal W., if he, Cardi- 
nal R., would attend to the recommen- 
dation. Cardinal R. said, though he 
was, without doubt, the president of 
the institution, yet the privileges of 
such presidency, as far as he was con- 
cerned, amounted only to the drawing 
of a certain fixed sum half-yearly, and 
did in nowise include the power of 
admitting that, or any other boy.” 
“ Who has the power, then?” demand- 
ed Cardinal W. “ JI santo padre,” an- 
swered Cardinal R. ‘“ Then go to J/ 
santo padre,” said Cardinal W., “and 
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ask him to doit.”” Sooffset Cardinal R., 
told the holy father of the recommenda- 
tion of Signor B » the pastor Inglese 
(who, be it noted, had acted through- 
out the whole matter as if his name, 
instead of English B., had been Ita- 
lian Borghese), and before night the 
order was in the hands of the boy’s re- 
lations for his admission. It was found, 
however, that the boy was eighteen 
months too young to be received, he 
being but five years and a-half old, and 
the age fixed by the charter of the 
Orfanelli being seven years. What 
then did Gregory XVI. do? He 
forthwith ordered a liberal allowance 
to the boy’s relations for his support, 
till he should complete his seventh 
year. 

Personally, no one could say any- 


thing against Gregory XVI. except 


the devil, who was a liar from the 
beginning. Before his elevation to 
the chair of St. Peter, he was presi- 
dent of the Propaganda; and L 

assured me that he knew more about 
the state of religion throughout the 
world than any other man living. He 
was of humble birth, but from an early 
age was noted for a fervent piety and 
an austere and blameless life. He 
had talents of a high order, and was 
said to possess kind and liberal feel- 
ings, though the policy of his pontifi- 
cate gave little indication of such. He 


had long been devoted to the bringing 
about of a reformation in the church ; 
not, of course, in doctrine, but in the 
morals of the clergy ; and it was be- 
lieved that he would push this object 
forward with great energy, on his at- 


taining the summit of ecclesiastical 


power. However, nothing of the 
kind took place, although the petitions 
of the clergy of Germany, for the abo- 
lition of the compulsory celibate, af- 
forded just the opportunity a reform- 
ing pope could have desired. The 
probability is that the sacred college, 
which dreads the very name of reform, 
and sees a tendency to Lutheranism in 
every change, was too many for him. 
Another darling object of his wishes 
was the bringing back of all sectaries 
and keretics into the bosom of mother 
church ; and the prophecies and vi- 
sions referred to in another part of 
these columns, gave ground to hope 
that his wishes on this point would be 
crowned with success. From _ the 
beginning of his pontificate, if not 
earlier, he was busily engaged in en- 
R 
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deavours to reconcile England to the 
spiritual mother, looking upon her 
church as more likely to “hear rea- 
son” than the religious guilds termed 
ehurches in Lutheran and Calvinistic 
countries. Success in this affair was 
eoniidently anticipated by all Rome, 
and L assured me (in 1831) that 
there were numbers of clergymen in 
the Church of England prepared to 
co-operate in it with heart and hand. 
* IT am not at liberty to say more,” he 
added; “but the coming ten years 
will astonish a good many people. 
Prince Hohenlohe is offering up 
masses for the conversion of England, 
and a glorious pentecost is antici- 
pated.” 

Among the other revelations in- 
volved in the burst of prophecy which 
signalized the election of Gregory 
XVI., wasa dream of the Archbishop 
of Paris, that the seat of his episcopate 
was burnt. ‘“ And it is,” said L ’ 
“the conviction of many holy and 
gifted persons, who dwell in that god- 
less capital, as in the tents of Mesech, 
that before the end of 1831 the dream 
will be fulfilled.” It was curious, in 
connexion with these expectations, that 
on the 4th day of January, 1832, some 
persons got possession of one of the 
towers of Notre Dame, and, having 
first erected barricades to prevent the 
approach of the military, they rang 
out the tocsin, hoping that the repub- 
lican party would rise en masse at the 
sound ; at the same time, they made 
an attempt to set fire to the cathedral. 
To be sure, 1831 was out; but then 
the old church might be supposed to 
prophecy according to the old style, 
which would throw the date back to 
the 23rd of December; and I can 
pretty well conceive that they who 
remembered the dream of the arch- 
bishop thought, when the tidings flew 
through Paris that Notre Dame was 
in flames, “ The prophecy is coming 
true—the year is at its close, but, 
before a year opens, the city, whose 
sacrileges cry to heaven, will be 
ashes.” 

After all, however, there was no 
rising ; the conspirators, after a mo- 
ment’s struggle, were made prisoners, 
and the fire was put out before mis- 
chief to any extent had been done. 
This shows the inexpediency of giving 
prophecies to the world on the very 
eve, so to speak, of the date fixed for 
their accomplishment. It is, perhaps, 
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hardly worth while to predict an event 
which a few months will make known 
in the ordinary way; and, should the 
predicted event happen, after all, as in 
the above instance, not to happen, it is 
awkward for the prophet to be within 
the reach of the kind of remarks that 
will, in all probability, be made. 
Prophecy should have a “long range,” 
say fifty years for a minimum. Should 
there be any laughing at the prophet 
at the end of that period, there is a 
fair chance that he will be out of 
hearing. It is a pity that the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, before letting his pro- 
phetic dream get abroad, did not take 
a lesson from the manner in which 
Pope Pius VIII. had dealt with an in- 
terpreter of the predictive parts of 
scripture, two years before. In 1829, 
a priest at Rome wrote a book, in 
which he proved, from the Apocalypse 
and the Prophet Daniel, that the end 
of the world would take place before 
the end of 1830. This work he sent 
to the holy father in manuscript, 
begging the pontiff’s imprimatur, and 
liberty to dedicate it to that exalted 
personage himself. Old Pius read it 
through (what perseverance he must 
have had!) and sent it back to the 
author, with many thanks for the 
pleasure its perusal had afforded him, 
high commendations of the ingenuity 
displayed in its calculations, and a 
cordial consent to the publication of 
it—in 1831. 

Talking of calculations, I heard the 
following one at Rome, and I consider 
it curious. To find the year in which 
a new pope will die, take the number 
of the pope’s name; add to this the 
number of the name of his predeces- 
sor ; to the sum of these two numbers 
add ten; and the result will give the 
year sought. Thus, Pius VII. suc- 
ceeded Pius VI.: well—6 + 7 + 10 
= 23: Pius VII. died in 1823. Him 
succeeded Leo XII.:—7 + 12 4 10 
= 29: Leo XII. died in 1829. The 
next pope was Pius VIII.:—12 4+ 8 
+ 10 = 30: Pius VIII. died in 1830. 
The calculation failed in the case of 
Gregory XVI., who should have died 
in 1834, but lived till 1846. But here 
it is remarkable that one step farther 
back, by taking in the number of Leo 
XII., makes all right :—16 4+ 8 4 12 
+10=46! The rule will not apply 
to the present pope, whether we take 
one or two immediate predecessors, as 
the years given in either case are past 
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(1824 and 1842). But if we give him 
three (Leo XIIJ., Pius VIII., and Gre- 
gory XVI.), we are then brought to 
the year 1855, and Pius IX. has eight 
years yet before him, to fulfil the high 
mission with which he appears to be 
entrusted, of setting the Vatican-clock 
to the time of the nineteenth century. 
Lent wore slowly away, and the holy 
week dawned on its chosen city—the 
sorrowfulest time on the sorrowfulest 
place. I am not going to say anything 
about the ceremonies: all the world 
knows all that can be said on that 
theme already. But I am going to 
say one word about the one thing that 
brought me to Rome, and kept me 
there—and that is the Miserere. 
From childhood, the world of sound 
has been more to me than the world of 
sight: the blind has seemed, and seems, 
to me to be a privileged being, in com- 
parison with the deaf; and the trea- 
sures of the eternal city, in marble and 
in canvas, were a far less potent ele- 
ment in the attraction that drew me to 
her walls, than the heavenlier wonders 
of music which, the world told me,were 
wrought within them. Well, it was 
Wednesday in Passion-week : PopeGre- 
gory did not go to the Vatican that year, 
as customary at the sacred season, on 
account of the distempered times, and 
I took my way to Monte Cavallo, con- 
scious of anticipations so far above the 
level of sobriety, that [even anticipated 
the reaction, and caught myself, more 
than once, saying, mentally, “ Come! 
I know I shall be disappointed.” It 
is true I had read not a little twaddle 
of English tourists, in which the world- 
famous song was slightingly spoken of, 
and the thrilling effect, which many 
confessed to have been produced by it, 
referred more to the alleged theatrical 
accessories than to anything in the 
music itself. But I knew what to 
think of English judgment, particu- 
larly of English fashionable judgment, 
in the fine arts, and should as soon 
have thought of asking the opinion of 
King Midas, in anything relating to 
music, as that of ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the “ bulls of the soft horn” 
who go blundering and braying on in 
each other’s hoof-track, from city to 
city of the continent— 
“ Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast” — 
equipped with everything that Ham- 
mersley’s and the Foreign Office can 
furnish, to qualify them for travel, but 
unfortunately little favoured by those 
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mysterious powers which preside over 
the distribution of eyes and ears, 
When, therefore, I learned from this 
and the other yawn in two volumesy 
that my Lord A., or Sir B. C., or the 
Honourable Mr. D., or Captain E., or 
any other ennuyé or ennuyeur in the 
alphabet, thought the Miserere no such 
great things, I knew at once to a 
nicety what to think of him, but felt 
that I knew exactly as much as before 
—that is, nothing at all—about the 
Miserere. Thus, my expectations con- 
tinued at the original height, up to the 
moment which was to test them by ex- 
perience ; and, like the American, who 
was considerable sure he had no 
chance of getting anything like. what 
he expected for his horse, | whispered 
to myself for the twentieth time, “T 
know I shall be disappointed,” as I at 
length, after a good deal of jostling— 
for I was not the only pilgrim there 
from the 
“ Inviolate island of the sage and free,” 


found myself standing within the 
Pauline chapel, waiting for the solem- 
nities to begin. And was I disap- 
pointed? Was it the Miserere of my 
expectations? It was not. It was 
something equally beyond and unlike 
them. I knew nothing beforehand of the 
ancient Italian church-music, and went 
with my head full of Handel, Haydn, 
and Mozart—I expected something 
which should put me in mind of one 
or other of these composers, or per- 
haps of them all. It was nothing of 
the kind. It was music of altogether 
another spirit, without air, without 
anything of what modern taste counts 
the graces of music, severe, passion- 
less, full of an unspeakable calm, yet 
so holy, that it was dreadful. It 
brought to my mind—not while I 
listened, but when I thought of it 
afterwards—one of Keats’s happiest 
poetical expressions— 


“ That large utterance of the elder gods ;” 


still more forcibly did it remind me of 
Hoffmann’s description of the music of 
Palestrina, which is indeed of the same 
epoch and the same spirit—** Without 
ornament, without the aid of a buoy. 
ant melody, the full chords following 
one upon another, and by their 
strength and boldness seizing the mind 
with inexpressible force, and lifting 
it up to the Highest!” “In Pales- 
trina’s music, every chord rolls upon 
the hearer in all its massiveness ; and 
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never will the tricks of modulation, 
the florid melodies, or the bewildering 
instrumental hubbub, in which the 
emasculated taste of the age finds 
refuge from the sense of its own impo- 
tence, be capable of stirring the depths 
of the soul as those chords, in their 
high inimitable simplicity,do—so bold, 
masterful, breaking in upon you like 
blinding sunbeams.” So speaks Hoff- 
mann of the church-music of the six- 
teenth century, adding much more to 
the same purpose, but in too mystical 
a tone, perhaps, to be quite suited to 
the columns in which I write. And 
yet, after all, where is the domain of 
the mystical, if music be not it ? 

But let me speak of the voices by 
which the Miserere was sung. I say the 
voices, for there were no singers visible, 
and it was not difficult to fancy that 
the sounds which seemed to float in 
the mid space above you, were the 
utterance of a bodiless choir from some 
other world. No instrumental accom- 
paniment gave a tinge of earthliness 
to the ethereal purity of tone that 
breathed in those voices. No strain- 
ings after effect, no artificial pathos, 
no impassioned swells and languishing 
falls, carried away your thoughts from 
God's house to the concert-room or 
the opera. The same holy calm that 
pervades the composition itself, was 
felt in every note of its performance. 
And, under that control in which 
every earthly feeling seémed to be 
held, what a depth of religious awe, 
what intense yearning, what utter 
heart-brokenness, what immeasurable 
self-abasement —and all this how 
chastely veiled! So might souls utter 
their supplication, that saw heaven, 
but were as yet excluded from enter- 
ing it. It is sixteen years since I 
heard that Miserere, but all music 
that I have since listened to has 
seemed to me more or less mere- 
tricious, a strange fire of earthly 
origin mingling in the heaven-kindled 
flame. As for the bulk of modern 
religious music, the whole rubbish of 
the conventicle and the fashionable 
chapel—“ Magdalen Odes and Found- 
ling Hymns,” Weymanisms, Kelly- 
isms, et id genus omnes, included—I 
say, give them to Monsieur Jullien, 
and let him see if he cannot extract 
stuff for a danceable quadrille or two 
out of them; but, if you would not 
have the roof (and the blue sky over 
it) fall in upon you, lilt them not 
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within the walls that enclose the altar 
of God. 

As for “accessories,” there are posi- 
tively none that do not impair, instead 
of assisting, the effect of the Miserere. 
The pomp, from which the Roman 
Catholic worship derives so much of 
its impressiveness, is here absent. The 
pope is present, but his throne is 
without its trappings, and his person 
without its adornment. This, perhaps, 
to some few spirits of the deeper cast, 
might be more imposing than all the 
state that surrounds him of the triple 
crown on less penitential occasions. 
But whe knows not in what language 
‘* majesty, deprived of its externals, is 
a jest ?”—or who would not smile if 
English sight-seekers, above all men, 
should affect to be awe-smitten with a 
greatness that owed nothing to the 
tailor? Then, to be elbowed by a 
multitude of irreverent loungers, to 
whom the sacred place is but the thea- 
tre of the evening’s entertainment, is 
an “accessory” that in nowise 
heightens the effect of a solemn act 
of worship. Our own St. Patrick’s 
does not present a particularly devo- 
tional spectacle, especially on these 
high festivals which should attune all 
Christian hearts to a holier mood—but 
it is decorum itself compared with the 
Pauline chapel. The people, during 
every part of the service but the Mi- 
serere, chatted and laughed together 
audibly, and without the smallest 
restraint. Friars, soldiers, and citi- 
zens, together with a mob of the pope’s 
household-folk, behaved themselves 
pretty much like the crowd that col- 
lects in the passages and lobbies of a 
play-house. The Swiss guards, look- 
ing like a whole pack of knaves of 
clubs, stood with their halberds in 
their hands, and their hats on their 
heads, forming a lane up the centre of 
the chapel; and the officers of the 
guard strutted up and down, as officers 
will strut, and talked to each other, 
and to their friends, and to the ladies, 
as if they had been in their barrack- 
yard, and the public were come to 
hear the band. Then, the putting out 
of the candles one after another is a 
ceremony which, as performed in other 
churches, after instead of during di- 
vine service, nobody (that I am aware 
of) finds particularly solemn or impres- 
sive. But perhaps that is because the 
congregation do not wait to see it. 
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Wayfaring Sketches among the Greeks and Turks. 


WAYFARING SKETCHES AMONG THE GREEKS AND TURKS.* 


Ir is not easy for us, habituated as we 
are to one uniform aspect of nature 
and society, to realize to ourselves the 
existence of forms of both, so utterly 
unlike our own as to present in many 
of them features the very reverse of 
those we are accustomed to. We are 
apt to regard stories that are brought 
us from a distance as coloured with 
the tints of the imagination, andrather 
to dwell upon them with a pleased and 
sentimental incredulity, than take them 
as facts. But even where we are open 
to conviction, a new difficulty arises ; 
for so much of what seems essen- 
tial in the disposition and appearance 
of things has to be referred to local 
peculiarities and expunged from the 
alphabet of general conceptions ; and 
so much deemed fabulous and Utopian, 
admitted within the domains of cer- 
tainty, that we are puzzled to under- 
stand the limits of variety; and to 
know what should be held essential, 
and what accidental, in the circum- 
stances and constitution of things. 
These obstacles, either the one or 
the other of them, beset every stay-at- 
home. The first makes us sceptics be- 
yond the point of our nose—the last may 
render us liable to be imposed upon by 
every traveller’sstory. Nothing but the 
constant effort to extend the range of 
our observation, can at last accomplish 
the desired object, and enable us to 
believe—and disbelieve—as we ought. 
It is peculiarly difficult for the 
North-western mind to travel south- 
wards and eastwards. Many things 
conspire to cause this. Not only is 
the aspect of nature different—almost 
opposite—in the two quarters, but the 
very constitution of man, as a physical 
and intellectual being, is utterly dissi- 
milar ; and nothing short of the know- 
ledge that certain high and paramount 
characteristics are common to the 
inhabitants of both, can satisfy us 
that we are indeed members Jum 
great family. The races are as much 
apart in natural modes of thought as 
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they are in manners, appearance, cos 
tume, habits, and geographical posi- 
tion: it would seem as if a difference, 
resembling that recognized to exist 
between the analogous animal and ve- 
getable productions of widely-separated 
climates, obtained in the human spe- 
cies, and forbid identity, while it 
pointed to affinity. Added to which, 
the imagination of western Europe 
has ever received its chief supply from 
the treasuries of the Levant; the 
poetry of the Bible derives its match- 
less images from the regions that sur- 
round it—the rhapsodies of Homeric 
genius draw upon the same sources— 
all that is most ideal in sacred and 
classic literature, has its birth-place 
beneath the sun of those favoured 
climes. Nay, those tales of medieval 
heroism, which added the last charm 
to chivalry, by removing its achieve- 
ments from the scene of ordinary 
actions, have their locale in the same 
or neighbouring lands, and thus serve 
still further to isolate and spiritualize 
them in the occidental heart, and give 
them a place, not beside, but above, 
the realities of our creed. 

But, if itbe difficult, in north-west- 
ern Europe generally, to adapt itself 
to such conceptions, how much more 
must the inability be felt in this 
country, where all those points of dis- 
similarity are found in the extreme, 
which in their less striking develop- 
ment dissociate man from his brother 
of the south and east! How much 
harder is it for us, beneath our cloudy 
skies and in our humid atmosphere, to 
realize a clime where the recreation 
of life is in shade, and in the cooling 
flow of waters, instead of in warmthand 
in sunshine ! where the day is shunned 
as intolerable to human endurance, 
and the night courted as the season of 
occupation, amusement, and exer- 
tion!—where the earth cultivates it- 
self, and man’s few wants are supplied 
by the trouble of stretching forth the 
hand !—where the hours are passed in 
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the luxurious dream of listless tran- 
quillity, and no pleasure is associated 
with physical or mental effort! How 
doubly impossible it is for us to believe 
that there exist countries in which 
poverty is unknown, and charity is ata 
loss how to put into practice the require- 
ments of its creed! Yet, in the volume 
before us, we have all this, and more 
than this, made manifest to us—and 
that by one who has not derived the 
facts she details from questionable 
sources, or at second-hand from others, 
but who grounds on the experience 
of seven years the authenticity of her 
relation ; and has, during that time, 
herself been witness to much of the 
stirring incident and living romance 
she so graphically describes. 

The book is a delightful one. This 
every one will see; but it derives an 
additional value from the long appren- 
ticeship the authoress had served be- 
fore she attempted to “sketch” for 
the public. She had become tho- 
roughly conversant with the history, 
politics, manners, and customs of 
Greece, during the extended period 
of her residence in that country; so 
that when, on the point of leaving it, 
she began to note down what she saw, 
she had a store of knowledge to fall 
back upon, which illustrates every 
page, giving all threughout a pecu- 
iar meaning and propriety to her 
least-considered expressions and re- 
marks. 

In illustration of what we have said 
respecting the marvellous dissimilarity 
of man’s life in these favoured regions 
from what we find it here, and of his 
exemption from those evils which 
are most constantly and prominently 
brought before our eyes, we may cite 
the following passages, which occur 
in describing those country villages, 
whither the inhabitants of Athens be- 
take themselves during the prevalence 
of the Sirocco wind, after the termi- 
nation of the carnival :— 


‘Those mountain refuges, how cool 
and fresh, and yet how sunny and how 
bright oF are! Those little nests, 
embosomed in the green luxuriant hills, 
with their gardens of myrtle and pome- 
granate, and their sombre olive groves, 
which the singing birds so haunt! 
Where, through the unchanging glory 
of the long Grecian summer, we may 
dwell, sheltered and at rest; half for- 
getting, as our eyes grow accustomed 
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to the eternal cloudlessness of that sky, 
where the serene smile is fixed as on 
the face of the dead who have departed 
in peace, that there are climes less 
favoured, where tempests and mists dis- 
figure the fair face of heaven, and dark 
clouds blot out the sunshine with tears, 
as though they wept for a fallen world! 

‘* Still more we are apt to forget, as 
the spirit learns insensibly to share in 
the nee peace that hangs over those 
quiet spots, so utterly apart from the 
world and its fierce restlessness, that 
elsewhere there are storms raging which 
are not borne from the whirlwind, or 
cradled in the caverns of the north, but 
which man in his madness or his arro- 
gance can raise, who has the power to 
blast this fair nature, and turn its pure 
waters into blood, by the excess of ee 
passions to which he makes himself a 
most degraded slave, when in arms 
against the stern destiny that would dis- 
cipline his soul. 

*‘Even the distant echoes of that 
ceaseless agitation, which seems the very 
atmosphere in which men breathe most 
freely when struggling to their tombs, 
led on by false ambition or misguided 
impulses—these all die away long before 
they reach our lonely resting-places, 
where the monotony of life is as undis- 
turbed as the cloudlessness of heaven. 

‘* All of human nature that surrounds 
us is the scanty population of the village 
peasantry, whose profound and unaffect- 
ed ignorance and honest superstition are 
an unspeakable relief, after having been 
continually brought in contact with the 
spirit of small and pitiful intrigue, which 
poisons every thing in the capital. 

“It is a strange dreamy kind of life 
that we lead in those mountain solitudes, 
which, charming as it is, presents per- 
haps too few opportunities for advancing 
in intellectual improvement or benefit- 
ing others, to be altogether desirable. 

‘**Each day is unvarying in its occu- 
pations and amusements; for each day 
the gorgeous sunrise bursts into life 
with the same sublime pageant at its 
birth, and we must never fail to wake 
while still the soft night hovers on pity- 
ing wings over the weary world it has 
lulled to slumber, that we may go out 
and look from some favourable point on 
a spectacle so beautiful. We must watch 
the first faint glow, stealing over the 
far-distant shadowy isle of Egina, that 
seems to heave upon the bosom of the 
waters as though quivering with rapture 
beneath the smile of the morning; and 
see in breathless admiration how the 
pure light of the new-born day, gliding 
from wave to wave, carries its bright 
presence over that blue slumbering 
ocean, and onward comes, sweeping the 
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plains with its golden robes, till even the 
waving of the dark olive groves in the 
breeze looks like the rising and falling 
of a silver sea. And then, advancing 
still, the infant rays illuminate that old 
Acropolis, so distant, though nothing on 
the unbroken plain can hide it from our 
view; and straightway the noble Par- 
thenon starts into life, each glittering 
column defined against the clear blue 
sky, as though with a magic touch the 
sunbeams had but just createdit! A 
few minutes more, and the great moun- 
tain which overshadows us, itself is 
clothed in sunlight, and not only the 
darkness is a thing that was and is not, 
but we can scarce believe that ever it 
shall be again ! 

‘** This unrivalled sight must be seen 
every day; and every day the indispen- 
sable siesta must beguile those hours 
when the world seems to hang breath- 
less in the burning air, subdued into 
utter lifelessness by the tremendous 
noon-day sun, at the very hour when it 
is wont to be most busy and bustling ; 
and when at last the day is waning, and 
the sea has drawn down that terrible 
sun to its breast, alluring it with the 
semblance in its depths of a heaven still 
fairer than the fair reality, joyfully wel- 
coming the darkness in which there is 
no gloom—what better can we do than 
mount our horses and ride to a certain 
height on the trackless mountain, where 
first we meet the cool breath of the 
night as it comes sighing for the depart- 
ed day. 

** Nor can we vary the long vigil on 
the terrace, or the roof of the house, 
during those lovely hours of unspeak- 
able repose, when we sit watching the 
mighty constellations, those hierogly- 
phics of the skies, as they unfold one by 
one their glittering scroll, or track the 
flight of the wandering stars, the bright 
voyagers from heaven, as they traverse 
the spheres on their mysterious er- 
rands, 

“It is thus that the days flit by in 
the summer homes of Greece. There 
is so little variation that we should 
scarcely mark the flight of time, but for 
the ever-working nature that replaces 
the wild scarlet anemones with the 

omegranate blossom which seems to 
inherit their bloom, and these again with 
the star-like myrtle flowers and bright 
oleander. 

“ The good peasants, too, remind us 
often that the seasons do not languish, 
for they never fail to bring us the first 
produce of their labours—the fresh al- 
monds and green figs, the cool water- 
melons, and finally the grapes. Of 
these there is soon such a profusion, 
that the very dogs, who in this country 
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are singularly partial to the fruit of the 
vine, may go and riot in the vineyards, 
till even they are satisfied.” 


** Another peculiarity of the summer 
life in Greece is, that while we are en- 
joying it, we would seem, to all outward 
appearance, to be utterly exempt from 
the ordinary ‘ills that flesh is heir to.” 
Everywhere else, even if we carry so 
light a heart in our own bosom that we 
are disposed to doubt if indeed a burden 
is too surely laid on every mortal, we 
are certain at least to see such bitter 
suffering in those around us, from the 
palpable evils of penury and want, dis- 
ease and crime, that we shall learn to 
suffer from their reflected misery. But 
here it is not so: poverty seems actuall 
unknown. Not that the simple Greek 
peasant is rich, unless it be that nega- 
tive riches which they may be said to 
find in their security from all material 
wants, produced by the benign climate 
and the abundant nature. 

‘In the summer they greatly prefer, 
as I have said, their couch in the open 
air, to the most sumptuous dwelling 
which their fancy could picture. —— 
gather beneath the olive trees, whic 
shed their ready fruits upon their very 
head—the greater part of their simple 
food. The light clothing they require 
is an hereditary possession, descending 
from father to son; and thus, havin 
food and raiment, they are therewith 
abundantly content. 

‘* The result of this is, that I believe 
there is no country in the world where 
beggary is so little known, Systematic 
begging does actually not exist, except- 
ing in the case of one blind old mendi- 
cant, certainly the richest man of my 
acquaintance, who sits all day in the 
portico of the Temple of Theseus at 
Athens, and majestically receives the 
alms which every one hastens to bestow 
on him—too happy to find a legitimate 
object on whom to exercise the duty of 
charity, so strictly enjoined by their 
church.” 


Is it possible, we are inclined to 
ask ourselves, after reading such pas- 
sages as these, that such climes and 
such beings exist indeed upon earth 
at this day—that the aurea etas of 
poetry retains the shape and substance 
of reality, contemporaneously with the 
smoke, and the dust, and the crime, 
and the poverty of this “ working-day 
world” of ours? That the region of 
iron is not co-extensive with the limits 
of man’s earthly dominion ; that there 
are favoured spots, which seem to have 
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escaped the general curse, and bloom 
for the children of Adam with the 
fruits and the flowers of Paradise ? 

But, as we proceed we arrive at 
last, at the inevitable truth, which 
gradually disenchants us, exhibiting 
the adjustment of the lot of humanity, 
by revealing the dark side of the pic- 
ture, and showing horrors and suffer- 
ings from which the majority of those 
nations that are denied the delights 
here pictured, have happily been long 
exempt :— . 


* One of the most striking peculiari- 
ties of a residence in Greece at the pre- 
sent day, is the close proximity into 
which we are brought with its great 
Revolution, that noble struggle for in- 
dependence. 

**Itis true that the long wild strife 
is over at last, and that al! is quiet now. 
But although the great gaunt Spectre 
of War has been exorcised and laid 
to rest, which once stalked, rapacious 
and fierce, through the length and 
breadth of the land, still there is not a 
family, nor scarce an individual, on 
whom it has not left the mark of its 
blood-stained fingers, as it dragged on 
its desolating steps. 

** So that now a residence in Greece, 
is, in some sense, like a journey over 
some great plain, where a battle once 
has been ; and where, though now the 
wild flowers are blooming there in beau- 
ty, and the streams are rushing clear, 
our steps ever disturb some broken 
arrow-head, or shattered spear, the 
fragment of a tattered banner, or it may 
be some dead warrior’s skull.” 


Catastrophes have, in fact, occurred 
on this classic and favoured soil, in 
comparison with which the most san- 
guinary revolutions of nations nearer 
home are tame. Every family has its 
own dark and dismal history—a ro- 
mance of calamity, that renders many 
of the unhappy survivors monuments 
—monuments which bear engraved on 
their memories and on their counte- 
nances the tale of woes which have 
desolated, for them, the paradise that 
surrounds them. 

Let us take a case, by no means an 
extreme one—that of one of the most 
interesting personages in Greece, a 
representative of those brave old pali- 
kari, who were leaders in the liberation 
of their country :— 


* Petrobey, the good old Bey of Mai- 
na, has lived to see the most of his com- 


rades in arms depart to answer a sterner 
call than ever brought them to the bat- 
tle-field, conquered at last by the very 
power they once used against their ene- 
mies. He has lived on after a stirring 
and eventful life to a cheerful old age, 
yet he must have fearful recollections too, 
that simple, kind-hearted noble old man; 
there has been one hour in his life whose 
memory must surely blot out and ob- 
seure all other happier moments in his 
existence, It is that in which he was 
brought before the narrow window of 
his prison by the gaolers, and forced to 
look down upon his brave and beautiful 
son, ‘ the light of his eyes,’ as he called 
him (and yet not less, alas! the assassin 
of the President Cappo.d’Istria), as he 
came forth with firm step and dauntless 
eye, to perish in all the strength and 
beauty of his manhood, by the hands of 
the common executioners. 

‘“* The father, uttering no word to be- 
tray his inward agony to the tormentors 
who could condemn him to so unnatural 
a torture, was doomed to follow all the 
details of this horrible scene, even to 
the last, with that fascinated gaze 
which could not choose but rivet itself 
on the very sight that was rending his 
heart. He saw George Mavromicali, 
universally acknowledged to have been 
as gallant and noble a young man as 
ever trod the earth, and remarkable for 
his personal beauty, come forth sur- 
rounded by the soldiers, whose muskets 
were already loaded to take from that 
beloved son the life which he had given 
him. As they passed under the win- 
dows of the prison, the young man look- 
ed up, and their eyes met; the distance 
between them was too great to admit of 
more than an interchange of looks, but 
the father stretched out his arms through 
the narrow bars, to show how he yearn- 
ed to twine them round the form about 
to be delivered up to the embrace of 
death, and the son lifted up his beauti- 
ful countenance, glowing with ardour 
and enthusiasm, and answered him with 
a fond, sweet smile, so that there was 
far more eloquence in that voiceless 
farewell than words could ever have 
conveyed, 

“Then Petrobey saw him pass on, 
and stand in the open space reserved 
for him : he heard him address the crowd 
with quiet cheerfulness, telling them how 
willingly he died in the cause of liberty; 
and finally, raising his eyes, which seem- 
ed to reflect the serenity of that blue 
sky, to the smiling heaven, he uttered a 

rayer for his country so touchingly 
Peautiful, that not one could hear it un- 
moved ; even from the stern breasts of 
the hardy soldiers deep sobs were heard 
to burst ; but the father wept not a tear, 
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not even when, rending the still sunny 
air, the pealing volley did its work of 
death, and the child of his love, a mo- 
ment before so full of life and spirit, 
sunk down amangled corpse. Poor old 
man! I could not help thinking to-day, 
as I sat by his side, how often in the si- 
lence of night, the mournful accents of 
his murdered son’s last prayer must 
seem to rise upon his ear; “how often 
through his eyes, closed in troubled 
on must flash that smile which, like 
the last ray of the sun about to set in 
night, beamed on the fair face that so 
soon was darkened in death.” 


Another appalling instance is re- 
lated as having occurred during the 
last insurrection in Crete. The fol- 
lowing observations, suggested by the 
first view of Scio, introduce the 
story :— 


**T could scarce believe, as I looked 
on this smiling spot, that it was indeed 
the scene of that dreadful massacre, the 
horrors of which have been so repeated- 
ly detailed. This shocking episode of 
modern history was sufficiently striking 
to have been well known, even in our 
own distant country, but it is strange 
how many of these frightful events, in- 
volving the fate of thousands, have 
often scarcely been heard of beyond the 
limit where the echo of the very cannon 
itself has died away.” 


It was some years previous that the 
incident recorded occurred to the au- 
thoress, on the occasion of a visit to 
the island of Naxos :— 


“Thad taken refuge from the heat 
with my brother in an open khan or 
café, as it is called, and we entered into 
conversation with some Greeks who were 
sitting there smoking. We asked if all 
was quiet now in Crete; they answered 
that it was, and were continuing to talk 
on the subject, when a was sud- 
denly heard to proceed from another 

art of the room, which startled us all. 
We looked round, and saw a spectre-like 
figure slowly rising from acorner. It 
was a tall, wretched-looking man, broken 
down and emaciated, and quite lame 
from a gun-shot wound in the knee; he 
was miserably clad, and he came for- 
ward leaning on a stick, and ae 
the remnant of an old capote roun 
him. The Greeks made way for him with 
looks of compassion, and bid him tell us 
his history, since we were interested in 
the state of Crete. He complied at 
once, and sat down beside us; but I 
never shall forget the recital, for there 
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is nothing so painful as to see a stron 
man weep, and the large tears roll 
over his sunburnt cheeks as he spoke. 
He said that he was a Cretan, and that 
he had lived quietly and happily with 
his mother and sister in an isolated part 
of the island, cultivating his vineyard, 
and taking no concern with what was 
going on without. When the insurrec- 
tion broke out, he still remained in his 
own little house, which was at some 
distance from any village, feeling his 
presence to be necessary for the pro- 
tection of his family, as the Turks, in- 
furiated, spared neither man, woman, 
nor child; but one day, a party of Greek 
soldiers stopped to refresh themselves at 
his cottage, after a skirmish in which they 
had been engaged, and they taunted him 
so bitterly for thus remaining inert when 
his countrymen were sacrificing their 
lives in the cause of liberty, that, — 
to the very soul, he seized his sword an 
left the house with them, in spite of the 
frantic entreaties of his mother and sis- 
ter. Forafew days he was engaged 
in continual fighting with his new com- 
panions in the neighbourhood of Suda 
Bay; at last the wound, from which he 
was still suffering when we saw him, 
disabled him so completely, that he was 
forced to relinquish his post and return 
home. With much difficulty, after two 
days’ journey, he reached his house, or 
rather, the spot where it had once been, 
for afew smoking and blackened ruins 
were all that now remained of his pretty 
cottage and fertile vineyard: utterly 
overcome at the sight, he staggered on, 
scarcely knowing where he went; an 
agony of fear as to the fate of those 
most dear to him, paralysed him so com- 
pletely, that he could not even call to 
them by name to relieve his suspense ; 
but as he reached the heap of moulder- 
ing stones that marked the threshold of 
his once happy home, his feet stumbled 
on a sudden obstacle in his path; me- 
chanically he stooped down, and his eye 
lit on the mangled body of his mother, 
already quite stiff and cold. His young 
sister he never saw more, she had been 
carried off by the Turks; he himself, 
thus completely deprived of all his for- 
mer means of subsistence, infirm and 
broken-hearted, with difficulty made his 
escape from the distracted country, and 
came to Naxos, where he still lives on 
charity. And this is but one individual 
out of the vast numbers whose utter ruin 
was effected by this revolt, so casually 
mentioned, and so soon forgotten.” 


Thus we learn to be reconciled to 
the absence of every-day enchantments, 
by seeing that it also shields us from 
those dreadful tempests which “ thun- 
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derstrike” the happiness of the com- 
munities wherein they occur. Life at 
home is without its poetry, perhaps; 
but it thus escapes the episode of an- 
guish, and the tragic catastrophe. The 
imagination, unexcited by what it sees 
and hears without, turns in upon it- 
self, and in a peacefulinternal domain, 
creates and peoples its own romance}; 
while the reason, having larger scope 
and ampler grounds for exercise, ele- 
vates our intellectual and moral being 
to regions far more truly sublime than 
even the heroic localities of Attica and 
Peloponessus. 

Although the narrative of our author 
commences only a few days previous to 
her leaving Athens, and extends as far 
as to her arrival fh Vienna, much the 
most instructive portion of the volume 
is occupied by Greece and its islands, 
This is easily accounted for ; and may 
be understood by referring to our open- 
ing observations. Elsewhere she was 
like other observers—here she had 
been for years a resident and an ex- 
plorer ; and for a great part of her inci- 
dents, and almost all her views, she has 
drawn on previously-acquired mate- 
rials, On this account we prefer taking 
our extracts mainly from theearlier 
chapters, which relate to that country, 

The descriptions of the ceremony of 
the “* Anastasin,” or resurrection, on 
Easter Eve, and of night in Greece, 
are so full of eloquence, and give such 
interesting and beautiful pictures of life 
and nature that they will not bear mu- 
tilation :— 


‘** Happily any one who resides in 
Greece is tempted to abandon the theo- 
ry, that human hopes are liable to disap- 
pointment, at least as far as regards the 
weather; so certain is he, if he wishes 
for afine day, to see it arrive smiling 
and warm ; not a vacillating, deceitfu 
fine day, such as in England sometimes 
tempts out an unwary pleasure hunter, 
seemingly for the express purpose of 
maliciously deluging him half an hour 
after with unexpected rain, but a day 
indisputably fine, with a sunshine so de- 
terminately strong, that it is evident no 
cloud could have the power to extin- 
guish one single ray. And Easter Eve 
was as gloriously starry and cloudless 
as could have been desired. 

**It is, indeed, a wonderful thing, a 
summer’s night in Greece, or rather the 
space between the setting and the rising 
of the sun, for it cannot be called night 
where there is no darkness, no chilling 


dews, no sleep. People sleep during the 
hot languid hours of the day, and they 
are thankful to wake, that they may re- 
vive under the delicious influence of the 
faint night-breezes, so mild, so soft, that 
they seem to be but the gentle breathing 
of the earth in its slumber; we cannot 
call it night, but yet itis not day, though 
the whole heavens are glowing with the 
intense brightness of the great stars, 
hanging so motionless in the unfathoma- 
ble depths of dark unclouded blue, and 
the very air is filled with light from in- 
numerable metedrs shooting to and fro, 
It is not day, for there is a solemn, a 
profound repose, which day could never 
know: the very spirit of rest seems to 
go forth over the earth, hushing not 
only the winds and waves, but causing 
every leaf on the sombre olive-trees or 
green myrtle-bushes to lie still, as though 
spell-bound; and the starlight, radiant 
as it is, has a softness which tempers all 
on the wide-spreading landscape that 
might be harsh or abrupt in a more 
glaring light. Wherever it may be seen, 
a calm summer’s night is assuredly one 
of the most beautiful things in nature; 
but there is something peculiar in the 
influence it has on the mind in Greece, 
which I have nowhere else experienced ; 
there is such purity in the sky, the air, 
the light, such a holy tranquillity on all 
around, that the strife of life seems sud- 
denly stilled, the fire of human passion 
quenched, and the most perturbed of 
spirits could not fail to partake some- 
what of so intense a rest. 

** Saturday gave promise of just such 
a night as this, and at nine o’clock we 
proceeded down the principal street on 
our way to the cathedral, where were 
already assembled not only the whole 
population of the town, but that of the 
neighbouring villages also, who always 
repair to Athens for this solemnity. A 
platform had been erected at a short 
distance from the church-door, where 
the king and queen, with the bishops 
and other priests, stand during the lat- 
ter part of the ceremony. When we 
arrived, they were still in the church, 
which was filled just as it had been the 
night before. Outside, the crowd was 
dense, and we obtained places on a bal- 
cony directly opposite to the cathedral, 
from whence we witnessed one of the 
most striking spectacles I have ever be- 
held. 

* Still continuing to follow the great 
events of Passion Week in their solemn 
rotation, the Saviour was yet supposed 
to be within his tomb, and the same 
perfect stillness was maintained, the same 
darkness and gloom prevailed over eve- 
ry thing. There was not a light, not a 
sound ; each individual of that immense 
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multitude, filling even all the adjoining 
streets, remained still and motionless, 
so that even the most distant might 
catch the murmuring voices of the 
priests, who were reciting the service 
within the church; troops lined the 
streets to see that perfect quiet was 
maintained, but assuredly it was a need- 
less precaution, for there was not one 
present who did not seem to share in a 
general feeling of gloom and depression, 
as though a heavy cloud were hanging 
over all things; and so complete was 
the realization of all that these ceremo- 
nies are intended to convey, that I am 
certain that the power of death, still so 
awfully manifest in these last tedious 
hours, was present with each one of 
them. 

‘* As midnight approached, the arch- 
bishop, with his priests, accompanied by 
the king and queen, left the church and 
stationed themselves on the platform, 
which was raised considerably from the 
ground, so that they were distinctly 
seen by the people. Every one now re- 
mained in breathless expectation, hold- 
ing their unlighted tapers in readiness 
when the glad moment should arrive, 
while the priests still continued mur- 
muring their melancholy chant in a low 
half-whisper. Suddenly a single report 
of a cannon announced that twelve 
o’clock had struck, and that Easter Day 
had begun; then’ the old archbishop, 
elevating the cross, exclaimed in a loud, 
exulting tone, ‘ Christos anesti,’ ‘ Christ 
is risen |’ and instantly every single in- 
dividual of all that host took up the ery, 
and the vast multitude broke through 
and dispelled for ever the intense and 
mournful silence which they had main- 
tained so long, with one spontaneous 
shout of indescribable joy and triumph, 
‘Christ is risen! ‘Christ is risen!’ At 
the same moment the oppressive dark- 
ness was succeeded by a blaze of light 
from thousands of tapers, which, com- 
municating one from another, seemed to 
send streams of fire in all directions, 
rendering the minutest objects distinct- 
ly visible, and casting the most vivid 
glow on the expressive faces, full of ex- 
ultation, of the rejoicing crowd; bands 
of music struck up their gayest strains ; 
the roll of the drums through the town, 
and further on the pealing of the can- 
non, announced far and near these glad 
tidings of great joy; while from hill 
and plain, from the sea-shore and the 
far olive grove, rocket after rocket as- 
cending to the clear sky, answered 
with their mute eloquence that Christ 
is risen indeed, and told of other tongues 
that were repeating those blessed words, 
and other hearts that leapt for joy; 
everywhere men clasped each other's 


hands, and congratulated one another, 
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and embraced with countenances beam- 
ing with delight, as though to each one 
separately some wonderful happiness 
had been proclaimed ; and so in truth it 
was ;—and all the while, rising above 
the mingling of many sounds, each one 
of which was a sound of gladness, the 
aged priests were distinctly heard 
chanting forth a glorious old hymn of 
victory, in tones so loud and clear, that 
they seemed to have regained their 
youth and strength to tell the world 
how ‘Christ is risen from the dead, hav- 
ing trampled death beneath his feet, and 
henceforth the entombed have everlast- 
ing life.’ 

** It is impossible to give any adequate 
idea of the effect of this scene.” 


In the month of April, 1845, the 
traveller and her party terminated 
their long residence in Athens, and em- 
barked on board the Austrian steamer, 
which was to convey them to Syra. 
They quitted the Pirzus on a fine sum- 
mer’s evening, and looked, it may be 
imagined, with some regret at the pil- 
lars of the “ glorious old Parthenon,” 
and those other objects which have an 
interest for every cultivated mind ; but 
which for them were associated with the 
idea of the home of years. In the midst 
of the pathetic, however, flashes of hu- 
mour occasionally break out; it is 
plain that the lady has somewhat of 
the Dickens quality of grouping her 
fellow-passengers into the grotesque, 
and dramatizing adventures into co- 
medy. And, it must be owned, there 
was ample material for both. The 
young Englishman, just arrived from 
Jerusalem, who complained that he 
could not obtain so much as a neat 
pair of boots in the holy city !—the mad 
doctor, who insisted on half-poison- 
ing all the passengers with his sove- 
reign specific against sea-sickness—the 
French litterateur, who told so very 
good a story of Alexander Dumas— 
all these, and numberless other cha- 
racters, are passed in review before us, 
and skilfully made to contribute to our 
amusement. 


The following casual incident is 
characteristic :— 


‘** The little cabin in which I was to 
_ the night was apart from the rest, 
nut I found I was not to have it to my- 
self, for as I went in, the curtain of one 
of the larger berths was gently drawn 
back, and displayed one of the very 
age living pictures I had ever be- 

eld, Two young girls, evidently Sci- 
ots from their costume, were reclining 
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together wrapt in one large Turkish 
pelisse, and from amongst this mass of 
furs, nothing was to be seen but two 


beautiful heads and a profusion of mar- 
vellously long fair hair, twisted round 
their little red caps. They looked timid- 
ly at me with their almond-shaped blue 
eyes, and then, probably, thinking I could 
not understand them, resumed their con- 
versation. ‘There is a degree of unso- 
phisticated simplicity peculiar to those 
islanders, which is very pleasing. These 
young Sciots displayed much of it as they 
talked together, and counted the hours 
which must yet elapse before they could 
see Scio, which seemed to be for them 
the fairest of spots. Presently the ca- 
bin door opened a little way, anda pleas- 
ing, venerable face, surmounted by a 

reat turban, looked wistfully in. The 
intruder evidently knew he had no busi- 
ness there, but as I was sitting reading, 
his fine old head was gradually followed 
by the rest of his person, clothed in 
flowing Turkish robes, which are still 
worn in many of the islands. This was 
evidently the father, and his question, 
** are you asleep, my children?” received 
a vehement negative from the two lively 
girls, who poured forth a number of 


questions, and seemed most unwilling to 


allow him toleave themagain. He also 
manifested a degree of paternal fond- 
ness, which corresponded well with what 
I had heard of the warmth and depth of 
feeling displayed by these islanders 
in the common relations of life. When 


I found that they were in a great fright 
at the notion of the steamer going on 


through the night, when the sailors could 
not possibly see their way, I overcame 
the reserve, which makes the English, 
when abroad, neglect many acts of kind- 
ness we would otherwise perform, and 
began to speak to them. 

** Their father then left them quite re- 
lieved, and we became fast friends with 
that degree of rapidity with which friend. 
ships are made in those countries, and 
strange to say, are often very true and 
lasting. They told me their whole his- 
tory, and talked merrily half the night 
—they had passed their lives in Scio, 
and never left till their mother died, a 


few months before, when their father 


took them to Syra for change of scene; 


now they were returning home to leave 
it no more, and fervently did they long 
for the first sight of their own dear 
island. When they found I had not yet 
seen it, they gave me a most poetic de- 
scription of Scio, and of the life they led 


there; it was, without question, the 
most beautiful spot in the world, they 
said; to be sure they had never seen 
any other place, excepting Syra, yet 
still, nothing could be so charming as 
Scio; there were such vineyards and 


gardens, so full of orange-trees and 
abundant streams of water; that it 
was delightful in the cool evening to 


go down and dance the Romaica on the 
sea-beach, and watch the fishermen at 
work by torchlight. They pitied me 
very much for not being a Sciot. I 
asked them if they had ever heard of 
Homer, and they said they had not; 
then one recollected that there was a 
Monsieur Homero, who had died there 
last year, and they did not doubt this 


was my friend ; and so they rambled on, 
till the rocking of their rough cradle 
luiled them to rest, and then rolling 
themselves up in their great pelisse, 
they went snugly to sleep.” 

This set the lady ruminating, during 
which they arrived off Scio :— 


“My reflections were interrupted by 


the two pretty Sciots, who came to 
take leave of me, with many vehe- 
ment expressions of regret and regard. 
This would be considered extremely 
absurd after a twelve hours’ acquain- 
tance anywhere else; but amongst the 
natives of the burning East, the quick 
vivid feelings are soon aroused, and 
their glowing imagination carries them 
on readily to bestow their strong pas- 
sionate affections, without dreaming of 
pausing, as we in the chilly north would 
do, to calculate prudently if the object 
be worthy of them. One may, doubt- 
less, make many philosophical reflec- 
tions on the certainty that sentiments 


so rapidly awakened, will be as evanes- 


cent as they are prompt; but not the 
less, this readiness of sympathy and 
warmth of expression do in truth cast 
a glow over life, and make this selfish 
world seem far less of a peopled wilder- 
ness, where all are mingling together, 
and yet each is most utterly alone, than 


it really is.” 


The Danube has been already ascend- 


ed and descended by so many intelligent 
tourists, that there is little remaining to 
be added to our stock of knowledge re- 
specting the external features of that 
great river. But the personal narrative 


of every traveller must be new: each 


individual sees from a different centre, 


and has things presented to the eye at 
a different angle. Some incidents, in- 
deed, in the case of the book before 
us, must be novel, from the circum- 
stance of the traveller’s sex. Of these, 


**a visit to the harem” of the Pacha of 
Widdin, one of the principal and most 


populous towns in Bulgaria, is, perhaps, 
the most curious. A doctor who was 
on board had, it seems, some interest 
with this powerful Pacha, and exerted 
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it, on this occasion, to obtain permis- 
sion for the lady to visit the sultana in 
herharem. Accordingly she proceed- 
ed from the palace, accompanied by the 
doctor, through a court in the midst 
of which a fountain was playing, to 
what seemed to be a separate building ; 
and there the latter stopped, not even 
daring to cross the threshold, telling 
the lady at the same time that two ne- 
groes who presented themselves were 


to beher guides :— 


“T did not half like being left alone 


in this strange-looking place, and would 
have remonstrated against his leaving 
me, but he looked perfectly terrified 
when I proposed it, and disappeared the 
moment the door was opened. The 
two slaves walked before me in silence, 
their eyes bent on the ground, through 
several passages, till we reached the 
foot of a stair, where they in their turn 
consigned me to two women who were 
waiting for me. One of these was the 
interpreter, a remarkably pretty wo- 


man, though immensely fat; and the 
other was, without exception, the most 


hideous old woman I ever beheld, whom 
I rightly guessed to be the duenna of 
the harem. They received me with the 
highest delight, and as though I were 
conferring a great honour upon them, 
fervently kissing my hands and the hem 
of my dress, in return for which I could 
only wish that they might live a thou- 
sand years, and never see a ‘bad hour.’ 


Seizing me by the hands, they dragged 


me in triumph up the stairs, and 
through several rooms to the audience- 
chamber of her Highness the Sultana. 
Like that of the pasha, it was furnished 
with a long divan, over which were 
spread two of the most splendid cash- 
mere shawls I ever saw; several 


cushions were ranged on the floor, 


and the windows were all hermetically 


closed by the fatal screens of which we 
had heard so much. They are a sort 
of wooden lattice, but the open spaces 
are so very small that one can scarcely 
discern anything without. 

“ The women made me sit down ; and 


when I placed myself in the usual Eu- 


ropean manner, they begged me in a 


deprecating tone, not to remain in that 
constrained position, but to put myself 
quite at my ease as if I were in my own 
house. How far I was at my ease, in- 
stalled d la Turque on an immense pile 
of cushions, I leave to be imagined by 


any one who ever tried to remain five 
minutes in that posture. The interpre- 


ter now left me alone with the old wo- 


man, who crouched down on a cushion 
at my feet, and with the help of a few 
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words of Turkish, with which I was ac- 
quainted, she managed to give me quite 
as much information as I wished for, on 
the domestic life of Eiredeen Pasha’s 


large family. 


“ We were interrupted by the arrival 
of some fifteen or sixteen young slaves, 
who came running into the room, laugh- 
ing and talking like a party of school 
girls, each one pausing at the door to 
make me the usual salutation, and then 
clustering together in groups to gaze at 
me with the most eager interest. They 
all wore the same dress, and certainly 
it looked on them most singularly grace- 
ful, as they stood in a sort of languish- 
ing, indolent attitude, with their arms 
folded, and their long almond-shaped 
eyes halfclosed. It consisted of a loose 
sulk jacket, reaching to the waist, ano- 
ther underneath of a different colour 
falling below the knee, and finally, a 
pair of enormously wide trousers, either 
wholly red, or a mixture of gay colours, 
which almost covered their little yellow 
slippers. A silk handkerchief and va- 
rious other ornaments were twisted in 
their hair, with quite as much genuine 
coquetry as is to be found in more civi- 
lized countries. Of all the number only 
three struck me as having any great 
claim to beauty; but certainly crea- 
tures more lovely than they were could 
nowhere have been seen. ‘Two of them 
were Circassians, with long fair hair, and 
soft brown eyes; the other was, I think, 
a Georgian, very dark, with beautiful 
features, and the most haughty expres- 
sion of countenance. It was evident that 


she was held in great respect, as the 


mother of a fine little boy whom she 
had in her arms. All of them had their 
nails dyed with that odious henna, with 
which they disfigure their hands and feet. 

** Presently there was a strange shuf- 
fling noise heard without, a prodigious 


rustling of silk and satin, and the inter- 
preter hurrying in, announced the sul- 


tana. Theslaves fell back, and ranged 
themselves inorder. I rose up, and her 
highness entered, preceded by two ne- 
gro boys, and followed by half-a-dozen 
women. She was a tall, dignified-look- 
ing person, of some five-and-thirty, and 
far from handsome. Nothing could be 


more splendid than her dress, or more 


perfectly ungraceful. She wore a pair 
of light-blue silk trousers, so excessive- 
ly large and wide, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty she could walk ; over 
these, a narrow robe of red cashmere, 
covered with gold embroidery, with a 


border of flowers, also worked in gold, 
at least six inches wide, This garment 


was about five yards long, and open at 


the two sides as far as the knee, so that 
it swept on the ground in all directions. 
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Her waist was bound by a cashmere 
searf, of great value; and from her 
shoulders hung an ample pelisse, of 
brown satin, lined with the most beauti- 
ful zibelline fur. Her head-dress was 
a silk handkerchief, embroidered with 
gold; and to complete her costume, she 
was literally covered with diamonds, 

“ She received me in the most amiable 
manner, though with great stateliness 
and dignity; and when I begged the in- 
terpreter to tellher highness how greatly 
I felt the honour she had done me in in- 
viting me to visit her, her features re- 
laxed into a smile, and dragging herself 
and her load of finery to the divan, she 


placed herself upon it, and desired me to 
sit beside her. I obeyed, and had then 
to recommence all the compliments and 
salutations I had gone through at the 
pasha’s, with still greater energy ; for I 
could see plainly that both herself and 
her slaves, who stood in a semicircle 


round us, were very tenacious of her dig- 


nity, and that they watched most criti- 
cally every movement I made. 

** I was determined, therefore, to omit 
nothing that should give them a high 
idea of my ‘savoir vivre,’ according to 
their own notions, and began by once 
more gravely accepting a pipe. At the 

asha’s, I had managed merely to hold 
it in my hand, occasionally touching it 
with my lips, without really using it; 
but I soon saw that, with some twenty 
pairs of eyes fixed jealously upon me, I 
must smoke here—positively and actu- 
ally smoke—or be considered a violator 
of all the laws of good breeding. The 


tobacco was so mild and fragrant, that 


the penance was not so great as might 
have been expected ; but I could scarcely 
help laughing at the ludicrous position 
I was placed in, seated in state on a 
large square cushion, smoking a long 
pipe, the other end of which was sup- 


ported by a kneeling slave, and bowing 


solemnly to the sultana between almost 
every whiff. 

**Ooffee, sweetmeats, and sherbet (the 
most delightful of all pleasant draughts), 
were brought to me in constant succes- 
sion by the two little negroes, and a 
pretty young girl, whose duty it was to 

resent me the richly-embroidered nap- 

in, the corner of which I was expected 
to make use of as it lay on her shoulder, 
as she knelt before me. These refresh- 
ments were offered to me in beautiful 
erystal vases, little gold cups, and silver 
trays, of which, for my misfortune, they 
seemed to possess a large supply, as I 
was obliged to go through a never-end- 
ing course of dainties, in order that they 
might have an opportunity of displaying 
them all. 

** One arduous duty I felt it was quite 


necessary I should perform, and this 
was, to bestow as much admiration on 
the sultana’s dress as I knew she would 
expect me to feel ; I therefore exhausted 
all my eloquence in praise of it, to which 
she listened witha pleased smile, and 
then, to my surprise, rose up and left 
the room, I was afraid I had offended 
her; but a few minutes after she re- 
turned, ina new costume, equally splen- 
did and unbecoming, and I once more 
had to express my enthusiasm and de- 
light, which seemed greatly to gratify 
her. She then returned the compliment, 
by minutely inspecting my own dress; 
and the slaves, forgetting all ceremony 
in their curiosity, crowded eagerly round 
me. 

** My bonnet sadly puzzled them; and 
when, to please them, I took it off, they 
were most dreadfully scandalized to see 
me with my hair uncovered, and could 
scarcely believe that I was not ashamed 
to sit all day without a veil or hand. 
kerchief; they could not conceive, either, 
why I should wear gloves, unless it 
were to hide the want of henna, with 
which they offered to supply me.— 
They then proceeded to ask me the 
most extraordinary questions—many of 
which I really found it very difficult 
to answer, My whole existence was as 
incomprehensible to this poor princess, 
vegetating from day to day within her 
four walls, as that of a bird in the air 
must be to a mole burrowing in the 
earth. Her life consisted, as she told 
me, of sleeping, eating, dressing, and 
bathing. She never walked further 
than from one room to another; and I 
can answer for her not having an idea 
beyond the narrow limits of her prison. 
It is a strange and most unnatural 
state to which these poor women are 
brought, nor do I wonder that the 
Turks, whose own detestable egotism 
alone causes it, should declare that they 
have no souls, 


‘*Her highness now sent for her 
ehildren to show them to me, which 
proved that I was rapidly advancing in 
her good graces ; and, as I luckily knew 
well that I must not look at them 
without pronouncing the wish that they 
might live for ever, in case I should 
have an evil eye, she was well disposed 
to receive all my praises of them, and 
to allow me to caress them. She had 
four fine little children, and the eldest 
of them, a boy of six years old, was so 
perfect a miniature of his father, that 
it was quite ludicrous. He was dressed 
exactly in the same way, wearing even 
a little sword; and he came in bowing 
with so precisely the same dignified 
manner, that I really should as soon 
have thought of offering bons-bonsto the 
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pasha himself, as to this imposing little 
personage. 

“My attention to the children quite 
won the heart of the sultana, and she 
desired the interpreter to tell me that 
we were henceforth to be ‘ sisters ;’ and 
I was obliged to receive this addition 


to my family connexions with becoming 
delight ; she also wished me to be in- 


formed that she had once seen a Chris- 
tian at Constantinople, and that she 
was not at all like me. I thought this 
very likely; but I was growing very 
anxious to terminate my visit, which 
had lasted, with its interminable cere- 


monies, nearly two hours. The sultana 


was very unwilling to let me go; but 
when I insisted, for I thought the pa- 
tience of my companions must be quite 
exhausted, she once more rose and left 
the room; in a few minutes the inter- 
preter returned, and kneeling down, 
kissed my hand, and then passed a most 
beautiful diamond ring on my finger, 
which she said the sultana begged me 
to keep, though it was quite unworthy 
of her ‘sister.’ I was much shocked at 
the idea of taking it, for it was a ring 
of very great value; and though I 
ought to have known that in Turkey it 
was an insult to refuse a present, I 


could not help remonstrating. 
‘The sultana came in herself to bid 


me farewell, and I endeavoured to re- 
turn it to her, but she frowned in a way 
which really frightened me, and com- 
manded the slave to tell me that doubt- 
less it was not good enough for me, and 
that since I wished for something better, 
a more valuable present should be 
found. This settled the question, of 
course, and I put on the ring, and went 
to take leave. She had seated herself, 
and received my parting compliment in 
great state; her last speech was to beg 
that I would tell the people of England 
always to recollect that if they came to 
Widdin, it would suffice that they were 
my countrymen to ensure their having 
a friend in Eiredeen pasha. I then 
touched her hand, and passed out of 
the room without turning my back to 
her, whilst the slaves kissed my hands 
again and again.” 


To revert once more to our main 
topic. It isof importance for many rea- 
sons, practical and political as well as 
moral, that a just estimate should from 
time to time be afforded of the value 
to be attached to commonly-received 
notions respecting countries with which 
we are not in immediate contact, and 
which are in a state of national transi- 
tion and progress. Of such countries 
the most remarkable on every account 
is Greece. And to obtain such views 
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we must turn, not to the hasty state. 


ments of travellers, who enter igno- 
rantly upon a scene to them full of no- 
velty and romance, and whoare liableto 
have their vision distorted by every 
false medium ; but to the testimony of 


those who have had the leisure and 
opportunity to obtain accurate infor. 


mation, with the ability to draw gene- 
ral conclusions from it, and form an 
opinion on just and adequate grounds. 
The writer of this volume laboured 
from the first to disabuse her own 
mind of vague and pre-conceived im- 


pressions, and has investigated in a 
liberal spirit the institutions, man. 


ners, and creed of a country wherein 
she was so long a resident; and as 
she has arrived at some conclusions 
in a measure subversive of popular 
notions, it will be well to recapitulate 


some of these, in order to set the pub- 


lic mind right on the subject. 

It must be remembered that she 
took up her sojourn in Greece at a 
period when that country had but just 
rescued itself from the degrading thral- 
dom that had erased the name of Hellas 
from the catalogue of the nations. It 
was some time before the emancipated 
captive could shake off the moral stu- 
por in which he had so long existed ; 
and it was with intense interest that 
the first faint efforts of freedom were 
observed—the growing consciousness 


of independence—the habituation of a 
people to think, feel, and act for itself. 


Prejudices gave way in the observer's 
mind—conviction was forced upon it-— 
the truth became manifest; and the 
final impression left was, that if Greece 
had fair play, it would yet work out a 
noble destiny. 

I. In the first place, the society of 
Greece has acquired in an incredibly 
short space of time a polish and re- 
finement, which is universally acknow- 
ledged as one of the characteristic 
evidences of a growing civilization. 
The youthful Grecians travel, mix 
with the world, seek education where 
it is best to be had; and bring back to 
their country an amount of know- 
ledge and experience which obliterates 
every local peculiarity except the love 
of country, and enthusiasm in her 
cause, 

II. Besides all this, the cireum- 
stances of the country itself—its old 
and glorious associations, and the no- 
ble monuments of classic antiquity 
which meet the eye on every side, 
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serve to give a tone of dignity and 
elevation to general conversation, 
which has no small effect in moulding 
the national character. 

It seems to the Greek to be almost 
impossible to think or act meanly in 
the presence of such a literature and 
such a locale as his. He is, as it were, 
in an amphitheatre, from which the 
glories of five-and-twenty centuries 
look down upon him. He represents, 
in his own eyes, a long line of heroes, 
whose ancestral renown he is bound 
to uphold ; and he is strong in the de- 
termination not to disgrace such an 
illustrious pedigree by one unworthy 
act or thought. 

Nor is this honorable feeling ex- 
pended in martial enthusiasm alone. 
The modern Greek is as earnest in his 
endeavour to reform social, moral, 
and political abuses, as he was to shed 
his blood in his country’s cause; and 
the result is manifest from day to day, 
in the improvement everywhere per- 
ceptible in the national institutions, 
especially those connected with educa- 
tion. The university, lately establish- 
ed, is flourishing, and schools are 
opened wherever a fair prospect pre- 
sents itself of obtaining scholars. 

III. Connected with the preceding 
observations, is the improved condition 
of the priesthood in Greece. ‘The sa- 
cerdotal body is now offered the means 
of general as well as spiritual enlight- 
enment : and as that church has, in the 
midst of the grossest superstition, ever 
“kept the true faith as a precious gem 
in a rough casket,” good hopes may be 
entertained that she may yet emerge 
from her comparative darkness as a 
pure and apostolic branch of the uni- 
versal church. 

IV. The domestic morality of the 
Greeks has ever been more pure than 
among the Turks. It has of late years 
been sensibly improving, and patterns 
of true fidelity and affection are to be 
found in most of the families through- 
out the country. 


To all these instances of advance- 
ment, most of them not at all or very 
imperfectly understood in this country, 
may be added the almost total cessa- 
tion of brigandage throughout Greece. 
An unprotected person may now travel 
from one extremity of the land to the 
other, as safely as through the best 
parts of England ; and so rare is crime 
of an aggravated dye, that capital 
punishment is scarcely known. Indeed, 
the odium in which it is held renders 
it extremely difficult for government 
to procure any one to undertake the 
office of executioner. The difficulties of 
other kinds experienced some years ago 
in travelling through Greece, too, are 
now in many places altogether removed, 
and in the rest rapidly disappearing. 
The roads are good, the horses sound, 
and easily procured, and the way-side 
accommodation respectable. The sad- 
dle is still the approved mode of con- 
veyance ; and the traveller who is not 
inured to it must expect to suffer 
occasionally from fatigue and exhaus- 
tion, especially during the hours near- 
est to noon; but he has few of those 
vexatious hindrances and exhausting 
privations to impede him, which the 
most enterprising tourist had to en- 
counter fifteen years ago. 

Let us hope that all these indications 
may be an earnest of something to 
come: that Greece may not only exhibit 
progress, but attain a proud position; 
that as she once shone out a sun amidst 
the darkness, she may yet again shine, 
astar in the constellation of the na- 
tions ; that, small as she is, she may 
be enabled to resist the encroachments 
of the great and grasping powers that 
surround her; and that, if she be 
singly unequal to the struggle, she may 
claim and obtain the assistance of 
that remote, but ever-present and in- 
fluential empire, which has witnessed 
with such intense and glowing interest 
the spirit of early Greece reviving in 
the bosoms of her sons. 
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